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A 
Lf zrit. Fas,—al-Basrah, Zalil, al-Jahid, Siqu-l-Katami, Warghah, 57. 
ba, Sanbajah, Huwarah, Tizi, Matmatah, Kazannayah, 
ja, Madinat-Bani-Qarbas, Mazhahiyyah, Azila,! Sabta,* Balad 
imar, Qal'atu-n-Nusi h, Marnisah, Tabarida, 
another town,* ‘ Shamit, Mada’in Barjan, 
. 0., azka, Tiyant n, Amlil, Amlah-Abi-l-Hasan, Qastinali,® 
; , fzawah, Niqawus, Biskarah, Qabishah. Its dependencies :— 
_” G,, AxD Mario Zab ; capital, al-Masilah ; towns, Maqqarah, Tabush, Biskarah, 
Lerezic, Gerany. is, Tahidha, ‘Taulaqd, Jamila, Bantiyfis, Adnah, Ashir. 
njah; towns, Walilab, Madrakah, Matrikah, Zaffin, Ghuzzab, 
ge pmirah, al-Hajir, Ma-jara-jara, al-Baidha’, al-Khadhra’. Tar- 
h,—Aghmat, Waila, Warikah, Tandali, Massah, Zaftin, 
wzah, Ghumirah, al-Hajir, Qaitiin,7 al-Khadhra’.8 Among 
noted towns of Qurtubah are the following,—-Tulaitulah, 
‘dah,® Tutilah, Saraqustah, Tartishah, Balansiyah, Mursiyah, 
qah, Istijah, Rayyah,!° Jayyan, Shantarah,!! 
= Turjalah,!§ Qariyah, Maridah, Bajab, Shantiring 
ki, .anubah,!* Ishbiliyah, Sadanah,!® Jabal Tariq, Qarm 
aurtr, al-Jazirah.!® Had I entered al-Andalus I ¥ 


Also written Azilab. 2 Also 
4 $ Or Nakar. 
ane) Cf. page 230 of the text, ‘And between Fas and Sai 
*“ 1 knasatu-s-Sighab, there is a large pleasant town | 
ae Ofniets, the name of which I do not remember.’ — 
Salled Miknisata-s-Saghah. cde 
robably Qastiliyah. 1 See : 
he editor remarks here that these are only repetitio 
wish to omit them for the reason that they form different 
“cially on account of the name wb, which stands for 
23 to make the name wy in the MSS. of Ibn Kh 
Lérida, Yaqit, IV. 841. Géo. @’Abonlf., I. 260. 
ans situated on the right or western (not eastern as’ 
ne river Segre, the principal tributary of the Ebro. 
Called Rayyi in Ibn Haugal. p. 76. Yaqit, TD. 
hidona. (See Descriptio al-Mugribi, pl rs 
Yaqit, 11, 327. The editor is not of this 
Yeah. : : 
18 A fortress in the district called Fahsa-1-Ball 
4 5 Also call Turjilah, It is in the district 
ix days’ journey to the west of 
‘Also written Khushunubab, — 
6 Al-Jaziratu-l-Khadbrs’, 
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* sowed from the Greeks, as the word itself implies. 


divided the whole territory into districts, becanse of the many 
towns, countries and tracts that it contains. It is equal in size 
to Haital, or even larger. A few of the cities of Islam have 
altogether been left out in this account, as we are unacquainted 
with them; al-Andalus, however, is comparable to the African side 
of this province, or very nearly so. According to Ibn Khur. 
dadhbah, it has forty cities ; namely, those enumerated above, 


Tp CLimates OF THE WORLD AND THE PostTion OF THE Qipian, 


Know that everyone who has written on this subject gives 
the number of the climates as fourteen;! seven open to view 
and inhabited; and seven, not habitable. I have heard it 


L The division of the surface of the globe into iglims, or climates, is p fone 
From the equator tog the 
arctic circle Ptolemy makes sixteen climates of which twelve are determ 

‘by the increase of half an hour in the length of midsummer-day. The twyfillth 
climate ends in Jat. 58°. The Arabs, however, for reasons explainc@eda 
Reinaud’s Introduction to the Geography of Abu-l-Fida’ (p. 224 e¢ seq), Wave 
adopted a division into seven climates, also determined by the increa e of 
half an hour in the longest day.. But in order to comprise the most important 
portion of the habitable world within these climates, they did not begin 
at the equator but at about 12° 30’ north of it, ending at the 50° 4’ parallel of 
latitude, The following table shows the seven climates as delineated by ! 
‘Avab geographers. It may be observed that there is a slight difference in 
the degrees of latitude 
(Géographie, I. 10 et seq) 
conformity with that of Ptol 
Antiquities, p. 297. 


as compared with the account given in Abu-l-Fida’ 
this has been done to bring the table into exact 
emy given in Smith’s Dictionary of G, and B. 



















LONGEST DAY. / LaTITUDE. 

Beginning. Middlg. 

13 h, 12° 30 16° 27 

13 h. 30 m. 20° 15’ 

14h, 27° 12’ 

14h. 30 m. 33° 18’ 36° O° 

15h. 38° 35’ 40° 56’ 

15 h, 80 m. 43° 4/ ee 

16 h. * 46° 51’ 






( climate ends in lat. 60° 4’ where the longest day is 16 h. 16™ 
j-Akbart (Jarrett), LIL. 48 et. seq. The division into climates w# 
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said by an astronomer that all living beings dwell in the 
west, and that none live in the east on account of the extreme 


heat; but I have heard another one say, on account of the cold 
The distance from the extremity of al-Maghrib to the furthest 
limits of habitable land, at the end of the country of the Turks, is 
computed as six hundred parasangs | in a direct, undeviating course, 
It is on this basis that the authors already mentioned haye 
written their treatises on this subject, and the following account is 


partly derived from these treatises and partly from the statements 
of some eminent astronomers I haye met. The subject is very 
important in determining the direction of the Qiblah, and the 
relative position Sf the different countries in respect thereto, for 
some people, I fiud, have differed from the rest in these particulars, 
and have altered? the Qiblah, and made its position a matter of 
controversy. Had they been well-informed in this respect, they 
would not have differed about its position, nor would they have 
changed what was fixed by the ancient authorities. 

The earth is nearly spherical in shape. It lies within the vault 
of heaven, as the yolk within the egg; and the air, which is all 
around the earth, attracts it on every side towards the heayens. 
The reason why living beings retain their stability on the face of 
the earth is that the air attracts all the light particles of matter 
in their bodies and the earth the dense particles; for the earth 
is analogous to the loadstone which attracts iron, An example is— 
given in illustration of the physical facts jn connexion with the “2 
heavens: it is that of a turner revolving a hollow body with a 
walnut placed inside of it; the point of the illustration bemg 
that when the hollow body revolves, the walnut stands motionless 
in the middle. ee 

The earth is divided into two equal parts by the equator, mire B: 
extends from east to west and defines the length of the eart! ms 
It is the greatest line on the terrestrial globe, as the Zodiac is the, 



















applied only to the northern hemisphere; but in Almag. ii 6, Ptolen 
one climate to the south also, beginning at the equator and endin 
16° 26'. Some Arab geographers, again, divide the southern 
seven climates as well, thus making the fourteen climates: 
but this division serves no practical end and is generally left 
1 We should probably read two thonsand and six 
p- 106, 1. 1. a: 
2 The text reads p> 4, but the correct reading is 
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greatest line in the heavens. The earth’s breadth extends {» 
South Pole, round which Suhail (Canopus) moves, to t ie mi i 
Pole, around which the constellation Banat Na‘sh (Ursa) mo... 
; The circumference of the earth at the equator is three hup. 
dred and sixty degrees; the degree is twenty-five parasans 
the circumference of the earth is therefore nine thousand var. 
sangs. From the equator to each of the poles is ninety degrees 
and the same extent measures the distance of the earth in a lati. 
tudinal direction. But the inhabited parts do not extend to mor 
than twenty-four degrees below the equator, the rest being com. 
pletely covered by the sea. The northern quarter of the globe 
therefore, is the only part inhabited; for wifile the souther 
quarter is not habitable, the half of the earth that is beneath 
us does not contain any inhabitants. The two quarters known to 
ar hg have been divided into the fourteen climates referred 

above. 7 . 

The First Climate. Extent, 38,500 parasangs; breadth, J.) 
parasangs.'! It begins where the shadow at noon in the equinox 
is 18% feet; and ends where it is at this time, 23 feet. The distance 
laterally from one side to the other is about 390 miles; a mile 
measuring 4,000 cubits. Its middle lies near San‘a’, ‘Adan® and 
al-Ahqaf, and that extremity which is adjacent to Syria passes 
through Tihamah, near Makkah. It thus contains such principal 
towns as San‘a’, ‘Adan, Hadhramanut, Najran, Juragh, Jaighan, 
Sa‘dah, Tabalah, ‘Uman and al-Bahrain, the southernmost of the 
country of the Sadan [Blacks], on to al-Maghrib, and also parts of 
the continents of India and China, adjoining the sea-coast. All 
places having the same latitude as these, to the east or to the west, 
are likewise contained in this climate. 

The Second Climate begins where the shadow at noon in the 
equinox, as already said, is 2$ feet; and the distance from on? 


1 The Editor of the Text notes the absurdity of these figures, Our 
author is nowhere so inaccurate as when he is quoting from others. Ibn-!- 
Faqih (Kitdbu-l-Buldan, p. 6), gives these figures as the length and breadth, 
not of the first climate alone, but of the seven climates taken together. But 
this writer is himself at fault; for he makes the seven climates of equal 
length and breadth, and gives the extent of one as 5,500 parasangs by 285; 


the total extent of the climates taken together cannot accordingly be 38,500 


asangs in length by 1,995 in breadth; needless to say it will in that case 


* in a straight line. 
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side of it to the other is 350 miles, in a straight line. Its middle 
part lies near Yathrib ; the extremity furthest to the south, behind 


Makkah; and that towards the north, near ath-Tha‘labiyyah. 
Makkah and ath-Tha‘labiyyah lie therefore between two climates, 
Of the towns situated in this climate are the following: Makkah, 
Yathrib, ar-Rabadhah, Faid, ath-Tha‘labiyyah, Uswan of Egypt, 60. 
and thence to the borders of Nubia, and also al-Manstrah, al- 


Yamamah and a part of the territories of as-Sind and al-Hind. 
All places in a line with these, to the east or to the west, are 
likewise contained in this climate. 

The Third Climate begins where the noon-day shadow is 335 
feet; and ends where it is, at the time of equal days and nights, 
4.5; feets. attains a length of fourteen hours in the 
middle of it, which lies near Madyan, the city of Shu‘aib [Jethro], 
on the side of Syria, and near Wagqisah on the side of al-‘Traq. . 
Its breadth is about 300 miles and a half,! in a direct line. 
Ath-Tha‘labiyyah and all places, east and west, having the same 
latitude, are on its extremity furthest to the sonth ; and Baghdad, 
Faris, Qandahar of al-Hind, al-Urdann and Bairiit, on the ex- 
tremity adjoining Syria; so also are all places on the same lat 
to the east and to the west. Wagigah and all places in a live ¥ 
it, to the east and to the west, are therefore between two clim 
Of the towns contained within this climate are the fo 
al-Kiifah, al-Bagrah, Wasit, Misr, al-Iskandariyyah, 
al-Urdunn, Dimashq, ‘Asqalin, the Holy Land, | 
al-Hind, the coasts of Kirman, Sijistan, al-Qairawan, and 
al-Madayin. All places on the same latitude as these, are likewise: 


The day 























contained in this climate. 


The Fourth Climate begins where the shadow at the time | 
specified is 43 feet. Its breadth is some 260 miles and upwards, 
The middle part of it lies near Aqir, : ; 
‘Irqah, Salamiyyah and Qimis, in the direction of pe 
lower extremity which adjoins al-‘Iraq, near Baghdad 
places on its latitude, east and west; and its upper ext j 





TThe text reads 4 9; but tie sala Tea n erro 
and wpwards, a word twice repeated jer On. ‘ 

2 ‘This is a mistake Waqisah being in the middle of 
be on the border-line of two climates. Baghdad, - — t 
which he mentions are thus situated, Of. Yaqit, t ee aa 








wards Syria, near Qaliqala and the shores of Tabaristan to Ardal| 
and Jurjan and places of the same latitude. Of remarkable towns 
situated in it are the following + Nasibin, Dara, ar-Ragqah 
Qinnasrin, Halab, Harrin, Sumaisat, the frontier towns of Syria 
al-Maugil, Samavr, Hulwan, Shahraziir, Masabadhan, ad-Dinawar, 
Nahawand, Hamadhan, Isbahan, al-Maraghah, Zanjan, Qazwin, 
61. Tis, Balkh and all places coming near to these towns in latitude. 
The Fifth Climate begins where the shadow is 54% feet. he 
distance laterally from side to side is about 230 miles, ina straight 
line. Its middle lies in the vicinity of Taflis in the province of 
ar-Rihab, of Marw in Khurasdu, and of the country of Jurjan 
and all the places on this line to the east and west. Its upper 
extremity towards the north is near Dabil; and it contains 
amongst other towns, Qaliqalé, Tabaristan, Malatyah, Rimiyah, 
Dailamin, Jilin, ‘Ammitiyah, Sarakhs, Nasa, Biward, Kashsh, 
al-Andalus, all places in the neighbourhood of Rimiyah, and 
Antaliyah (Attalia). — 
he Sixth Climate begins where the shadow is 6}4 feet. The 
shadow at its end is one foot more than at its beginning ; and 
jts breadth is some 200 miles and upwards, in a direct line. Its 
lower extremity towards the south is conterminous with the 


northernmost limit of the fifth climate; and that is the latitude > 


of Dabil, east and west. Its uppermost extremity towards the 

north lies near the territory of Khuwarizm and the country beyond, 

and near Asbijab which adjoins the laud of the Turks ; and its 

middle part, near al-Qustantiniyyah, Amul in Khurasan, Farghauah 

and all places on this line to the east and to the west. It contains 

2 Samarqand, Bardha‘ah, Qabalah, al-Khazar, al-Jil, the northern 

| parts of al-Andalus and the southern parts of the country of the 
= Saq@libah (Slavs). 


“he Seventh Climate begins where the shadow is 735 as at the ‘ 


end of the sixth climate ; for the end of the sixth is the beginning 
‘of the seventh climate. Its southern extremity lies where the 
northernmost boundary of the climate contiguous to it, which is 
the sixth, is situated; and that is the latitude of Khuwarizm and 
Turarband, to the east and west. Its furthest extremity towards 
north lies in the remotest parts of the country of the Slavs, and 
territories of the Turks adjoining Khuwarizm on the north. 

le passes through the country of al-Lan, with no towns 
wn. 
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‘Abdu-llah, the son of ‘Amr, saith: the earth has an extent 62, 
of 500 years’ journey, of which 400 is desert and one hundred 
inhabited ; of this the Muslims occupy the space of one year 
only.! Abu-l-Jild: the extent of the earth is 24,000 parasangs ; 
the Blacks occupy 12,000, the Greeks 8,000, the Persians 3,000, 
and the Arabs 1,000 parasangs.? 


Tue Empire of Istam. 


Know that the Empire of Islim—God the Most High be its 
guardian — is not regular in form so as to admit of description as 
square, or as having length and breadth, It is on the contrary 
very irregular, as is obvious to anyone who has carefully observed _ 
the quarters of the rising and setting of the sun, has travelled to 
different countries, and made himself acquainted with the public 
roads, and ascertained the extent of the provinces in parasangs. 
We will try to give as Incid a description of it as possible, and to 
represent it clearly to the minds of the intelligent and men of 
good understanding, if (tod ( He is exalted) will ! 

The sun sets on the extreme side of the tefritory of al-Maghrib, 
where it is seen to descend into the all-encircling Ocean, The — 
inhabitants of Syria, in like manuer, see it go down into the 
of ar-Ram. Egypt extends in length from the Sea of ar-Raim te 
the country of the Nubians ; it lies between the Sea of al-Q m 
(the Red Sea) and thee borders of al-Maghrib. 141 
province stretches from the confines of Egypt to the Or 
of country wedged between the Sea of ar-Rim on the north, an 
the countries of the Blacks on the south. Syria extends from t 
borders of Egypt in a northerly direction to the country of # 
Greeks; it lies therefore between the Sea of ar-Rim and the Arabi 
desert, The desert and a part of Syria touch the Pe 





















1 Cf, Kitabu-l-Buldén, page 4, Fora biographical notice of 
‘Amr see this translation, page 24, note 3+ : 

2 Cf, Kitabu-l-Buldan, p. 4 and Yaqit, I, 19. The author 0 
II. 824, mentions a traditionist of the name of Abu-l-Jild 
al-Asadi al-Bigri, who lived about the beginning of the s¢ 
Hijrah. Tnstead of Abu L-Jild, Yaqib has Qatadah 
‘Tabi‘is and died in 118 Se , 
servant of Mubammad as well as Dy 
tionists, Of the latter, Aba Khalaf 


of his traditions from this same Qatadah. 
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the Arabs; while the Sea of China encompasses it from Egypt ¢ 
‘Abbadan, Al-Traq adjoins the desert aud a part of the Peni, 
sula; and on its northern limits it is bordered by the province of 
Aqir, which extends to the country of the Greeks, and is surround. 
ed on its west by an arching of the Euphrates. Behind tho 
Euphrates lies the remaining part of the desert, and also 
portion of Syria, These are the Arabian provinces. 

Khizistan and al-Jibaél are situated alongside the eastern 
boundaries of al-‘Iraéq; while parts of al-Jibal, as well as the 
province of ar-Rihab, lie on the eastern limits of Aqir. Faris, 
Kirman and as-Sind are situated at the further side of Khizistan, 
in a continuous line, with the sea on the south and the desert and 
Khurasan on the north. As-Sind and Khurasin are conterminous 
with the countries of the Infidels on the east; while ar-Rihab 
touches the country of the Greeks on the west and north, Lastly, 
the province of ad-Dailam has its situation between ar-Ribab, 
al-Jibal, the desert and Khurasén. This is all the empire of 
Islim ; do thou study it with attention. Anyone traversing this 
empire from east to West has to make many windings and turnings 
from the straight path; for, while the journey from the Ocean to 
Egypt lies in a “direct line, one has to turn a little to go towards 
al-‘Iraq, and then again in order to enter the non-Arabian pro- 
vinces to Khurasan, which inclines in a northerly direction ;— and 
dost thou not see that the sun rises on the right side of Bukhara 
from the direction of Isfijab ? 

The dimensions of the empire we have just described are as fol- 
lows; from the Ocean to al-Qairawan, a travelling distance of 120 
stages; thence to the Nile, 60 stages; thence to the Tigris, 50 
stages ; thence to the Oxus, 60 stages ; thence to Tinkat, 15 days; 
and thence to Tariz, 15 days. If thou turnest into the direction of 
Farghanah, then the number of stages from the Oxus to Uzkand is 
30; or if thou turnest towards Kashkhar then the distance is 40 
stages. By another route thou travellest from the coasts of 
al-Yaman to al-Basrah, 50 days ; thence to Isfahan, 138 farsakhs ; 
thence to Naisabar, 30 stages ; thence to the Oxus, 20 stages ; and 
thence to Taraz, 30 stages. This is in a direct line, the provinces 
of Egypt, al-Maghrib and ash-Sham being necessarily left out. 
The breadth is of still greater irregularity ; for while the province 
1-} ib, as also Hgypt, is of little width, the empire extends 
when thou art in face of Syria and grows larger and 
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larger until its width beyond the Oxus to as-Sind is a three 
months journey. Abii Zaid extends the breadth from Malatyah 
to the Peninsula, al-‘Ivaq, Faris and Kirman, on to the territory 


of al-Mansiirah. He does not give the number of stages; it is, 


however a distance of about four months less ten days. What I 
have myself stated is clearer and of greater exactness. The dis- 
tance accordingly from the easternmost extremity in Kashkhar to 


as-Siisu-l-Aqsa is very nearly a ten months’ journey. 

An estimate was made by order of the Khalifah,! in the year 
232 (H.) of the amount of revenue realized from taxes on lands 
and from poor-rates, tolls and imposts not being taken into account, 
in all the empire. Lt was found to be 2,320,2649 dindrs.® The 
revenues of the Greek empire were once computed by order of 
al-Mu‘tagim, and they amounted it is said to 500 gintars® and a few 
more ginfars, a sum equivalent to something less than 3,000,000 
dinars. Whereupon he wrote to the Emperor of the Greeks, ‘ The 
least. province in my empire, under the least of my servants, yields 
a larger revenue than the whole of thy empire.’ * 
























lt Al-Withiq, the ninth of the ‘Abbiside dynasty ; he succeeded his father, 
al-Mu‘tasim, in 227 and died toward the close of the year 232. e 
“8 These figures are impossible; for, how could al-Mu‘tasim write in such 
vaunting terms to the Greek emperor if the revennes of the latter were — 
in fact in excess of his own? Qudimah in his Kitabu-l-Khardj (Biblio. G 
Arab., Vol. VI, page 249) gives the total amount of revenue as : 
dinars, a total in evident disaccord with the sum of the revenu 
different parts of the empire, for he gives the revenue of al-‘Iraq alone as bei! 
abont 8} millions. The real amount sgt. nee over twenty millions, 
ly ten times the number given by al-Muaqaddast. F 
the value of the Qinfdr as a monetary denomination is not known with 
It is vaguely defined by some as ‘a quantity of gold ors 


rtainty. 
Ls alygack 4 Most of the Arabs, however, reckon its 


sufficient to fill a bull’s hide.’ ; ; 
about four thousand dinars; others take it to be 80,000 dirhams or 


dinars. Wither of these two values might be intended here. Cf. al-Mi 
Historia Monet# Arabice, p. 68, where its value is said to be ace 
opinion Ww wyiles or ‘eighty thousands ’ of dirhams; this the t 
incorrectly renders at page 145 as 1,080 one thousand and ; 
the value of the talent among the Greeks and the Romans see 5) 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities. , 

4 Egypt, with a revenue of 2,500,000, is the | 
author thinks. This is followed in C by some reu 
revenue of Egypt is paid to the State; but as the 
will be found embodied in the account on 


14 








65. The greatest length of the empire, as already shown, is 2.50) 

farsakhs ; every hundred farsakhs equal 1,200,000 oubite ; 
fursakh is therefore 12,000 cubits. A cubit is equal to 24 Srime, 
a finger equals the breadth of six grains of barley put one by tho 
side of the other. A mile is one-third of a farsakh; but there is 
a difference as regards the bartd. It is 12 miles in the desert ‘ai 
al-‘Ivaq, but six in Syria and Khurasan ; and as in Khorasan at 
every two farsakhs there have been built stations for the accow- 
modation of officers of the Post, we shall take the barid as being 
six miles. 
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in this place. The author goes on to say “ My present work describes things 
as I saw them at the time; but changes are always in evidence, Have | 
not found the governor of Sarakhs, when I passed it in 74, a man of unsound 
mind and its preacher grievous to the spirit? It is also probable that we have 
left some towns, which may be well-known and which we may have actually 
visited, without the slightest mention or description; let the people of such 
towns take us not to task as itis human to err and to forget. Again, 
let no one be annoyed at onr noticing the bad features of his country as this 
adds not to its disparagement, in the same way that a statement of its good 
features does not add to its praise; besides this is a science that ought to 
have its foundation on veracity and truth, and the mention of both good and 
evil, and indeed were I to hide the faults of any town, I would have shielded 
my own native town which is of such great holiness and esteem before God 
and man! It is likely too for a person looking into our work to think he 
discovers contradictory statements in it; should he ponder well, however, 
he would see the drift of our meaning; and have not some people sealed 
their souls’ perdition by supposing that the Book of God, that glorious and 
noble book of which it is written ‘Falsehood shall not approach it, either 
from before it, or from behind it’ contradicts itself ? How with the words 
of a weak, worthless creature then?” Next the author observes that he 
generally omits the titles of respect from before the names of persons 
mentioned in his work, as this, he says, is appropriate in epistolary writing’ 
hot in literary compositions. He then explains the methods which different 
‘authors adopt to give greater celebrity to their works. Some, he says, besi" 
by holding a course of lectures for a series of years and gathering round 
them students from every quarter. When their fame is established ab 

‘and they are known to high and low, they would then publish their books 
with the certainty of being favourably received. Others, and this is the 
method which he himself adopts, dedicate their works to persons in high 
positions and thus gain their end. Al-Mugaddasi dedicates his work t 
| Abn-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibnu-l-Hasan (see this translation, page 11, note 2), but it 


is a compendium of this work which he thus dedicates as men of rank, he 





, prefer short, effective language, This compendium he calls Kitabu-l- 
‘ Wilayat, the Book of Distances and Governments. 
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Tre Pexinsuta or THe ARBs. 67. 


We have begun with the Peninsula of the Arabs as it is in this 
country that the Sacred House of God as well as the City of the 
Prophet, peace and blessing be wpon him, are situated ; and because it 
was from here that the religiou of Islam spread abroad, and it was 
here that the rightly-guided Khalifahs! as well as the Ansar* and 
the Muld@jirdn® had their homes. The standards of the Muslims 
were there displayed, and there the interests of religion gained 
strength ; it also contains all the places connected with the rites 
and ceremonies of the Pilgrimage. Besides, it is a country subject 
to tithe, and for this reason has been mentioned in the books of the 
leading doctors of law ;* so that teachers of the law must needs 
acquire a good knowledge of it in order to explain their texts. It 
was from this country too, that the earth was stretched ont,’ and 
thence it was that Ibrahim (Abraham) called the people of the 


world.® In addition to all this, it comprises within it several 


1 The first fonr Khalifahs. See this translation, page 732. 

2 The “ Helpers” or ‘ Defenders.” ‘The men of al-Madinah who pledged 
themselves to defend the Prophet and to guard him against all that they 
guarded their wives and children from, 4 : 

$8 The “ Emigrants” or “ Fugitives” The Meccan adherents of the can - 
who along with him, fled from their native town to Yathrib, hi y ag 
called al-Madinah or the City, namely, of the Prophet, f 

4 Conquered lands left in the possession of their infidel overs 
jected to a tax or tribute called Aharaj. As no religion ~ 
tolerated in Arabia, it follows that no khardj in the full sense of the i 
can be imposed upon lands there. Tithes, however, are taken, Consult 

ilton’s Hidayah, Vol. II. p. 204 et seq. : 
ee td 30, In a tradition it is said that the Be wh 
the Ka‘bah now stands was visible in the form of*a small, row \ 
the face of the waters, long before the heaven and earth were created, | 
heneath this islet God stretched out the earth, See al-Azraqi’s # 
. 2 and 38, 
ea had finished the building of the Ka'‘bah, G 
him to proclaim to the whole world their duty of ee * 
Ancient House.” ‘What could my vo nowalts La 
«Do thou proclaim and I will make them heary was the I 
upon Ibrahim mounted the magém, the ste on which 
Ka‘bah, and in a miraculous way = a 
and the whole earth was brough! 
his fingers in his ears and 
he called out and said “< 
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great divisions and a number of large districts and fine ty 

for it contains in { the whole of al-Hijaz as well as tho a. 
of al-Yaman, the peninsula of Sina, al-Ahgqif,! Banta, 
al-Ashhar, Hajar, ‘Uman, at-Ta’if, Najran, Hunain,?* al-Mikblat 
the Hijr of Salib,* the countries of ‘Ad and Thamad,! the 
Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace,® the site of Iram of the 


the Ancient House, do ye obey the call of your Lord.” Then from all tho 
= esehled the earth were heard sounds of Labbaika Alldhuwmma Labbaiks 
ets obey Thee, Lord, we obey Thee.” See al-Azraqi’s History of Makkah 

1 Al-Qur’an, xlvi. 20. Here were the quarters of the tribe of ‘Ad. 

2 The valley of Hunain, about three miles to the north-east of Makkab 
where a battle was fought in the eighth year of the Hijrah between Mubam- 
mad and the Hawazin. The Muslims were at first completely broken, but 
having rallied they at last gained the day. This battle is mentioned in 
al-Qur’an, ix. 25. See al-Kamil of Ibnu-l-Athir, ii. 199. 

8 Mikhlaf Mu‘adh, the district of Mu‘idh in al-Yaman. Mu‘adh b. Jabal 
al-Ansari, after whom this Mikhlaf is called, was one of the foremost com- 
panions of Muhammad. He was deputed by the Prophet to promote the 
cause of Islam in al-Yaman. In the Caliphate of Abi Bakr he returned to 
join the army which was destined to conquer Syria for the Muslims, Mu'idh 
died in Palestine, in the eighteenth year of the Hijrah and the 33rd or 34th 
of his age, of the plague which came to be known in history as the Plague 
of ‘Amwis, from having first made its appearance in ‘Amwis, the Nicopolis 
of classic times. His tomb is at al-Qusair (Voyages d’Ibn Bafitah, i. 129). 
Hughes (Dict. of Islam, p. 366) has mistaken the two words fa‘iin ‘Amis, 
which mean ‘ the Plague of ‘Amwis,’ as being together the name of a place. 

4 Al-Hijr, in the north-western Hijiz, where some rock excavations are 
found which are said to be the dwellings of the tribe of Thamid in pre- 
historic times. his tract of country is generally known as the Hijr of Selib 
after the name of a prophet said to have been sent to the Thamidites to- 
preach the Divine Unity to them; but they rejected him and so bronght about 
their own destruction. The story is told in Qur‘an vii. 71 et seq. 

6 ‘Ad in the south, at al-Abqaf, between ash-Shibr, ‘Uman and Hadhramaut- 
'Thamiid in the north, at al-Hijr, between al-Hijaz and Syria. 
ee Al-Qur’an, xxii. 44, This is said to be a well in Hadhramant where the 
prophet Salih and four thousands of Thamidites, believers in God, took up 
their quarters after the fatal disaster to the tribe. As Salih died shortly 
after their arrival at this country, it came to be called Hadhramaut, from the 
root hadhara to be present and maut death. These Thamidites built near the 
well a town which they called Hadhara’ and lived there during a long time 
under the leadership of Jalhas ibn Jullas. Then they apostatized and wor- 
shipped an idol; and God sent them a prophet in the person of Handbalah 
2 whom they killed, In consequence they were utterly destroy ed, 
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columns,! the place of ‘the Fellows of the pit,’? the Prison of 
Shaddad,* the Tomb of Hid,* the habitations of Kindah,® 
the mountain of Tayyi’,® the houses of those who enjoyed their 
lives in the valley,7 the Mount of Sina, the Madyan of Shu‘aib® 
and the springs of Misa.® It is the largest of the provinces in 
extent, the broadest in area, the most excellent in soil, and the 
Its towns are the most renowned; here is 
San‘a’ which surpasses all cities, and ‘Adan, to which travellers 
flock from every quarter; and here are those rural districts which 
are an ornament to al-Islam, and the splendid country of al-Yamau 
Should anyone say ‘Why hast thou made al-Yaman, 


greatest in sanctity. 


and al-Hijaz. 


their well was abandoned and their palatial city ruined. See al-Kashshaf 
of az-Zamakhshari, Vol. II. p. 910. 

1 Tram, “the city of pillars,” supposed to have been built by Shaddad, the 
son of ‘Ad, and to be still remaining, although invisible to ordinary eyes. 
Al-Qar’an, Ixxxix 6. ‘ 

% Qur'an, Ixxxv. 4 These are said to be the Christians of Najran, who 
were persecuted by Aba Nuwis, the Jewish king of al-Yaman (circa 480 A.D.). 
hey were flung into a pit filled with fire, and burned to death, Of. al- Kash 
shaf of az-Zamakhshari, Vol. ii. 1504 and Sale's Koran, p. 48, note So 

5 The town of ‘Adan is said to have been used as a prison by Shaddad, 
the son of ‘Ad. 

4 At al-Ahgaf, near the coast. Hid is the prophet who was sent to ye 
tribe of ‘Ad, in Hadhramaut, and whose “oe is narrated in al-Qar’an, xl 

lso Deseription de UArabie, Niebuhr, p- B . “a 
x te tribe of Kinda, a sister stock of the IHimyarites, wore originally settled 
in Hadhramant. At one period of their history thet power agony over a 
great part of Central Najd. The capital of the kings of Kindah i pe 

6 The great tribe of Tayyi’ which is of Yamanic origin conten 2 parall 
moantin hain of Al! ang In align of ‘ire ‘Thamidites in. tho 

a \. . 

orate ait ‘These are really the graves of a vanished eeuie 
whose historical existence is ac aie by the classical geograp Bee 

+s Ancient Arabian Poetry, p- 120. P eel 
— city of Madyan, 80 named after one of the sons : 
Keturah, is situated about half way down the eastern ae 
Gulf. Here dwelt Shu‘aib, the Jethro of the Scriptures, pay 
is often called “ Madyan of Sha‘aib.” The father-in-law of 
tioned in al-Qur’an, Be as 86. ’ 

9 ‘The “ Fountains of Moses, . 
refers to these wells under the name of Wadi Masa, or the 


Vide Mu‘jamu-l-Buldan, iv, 879. See also Deeriatign : 
p. 348. ae 
























al-Mashriq and al-Maghrib, to consist each of two sides ?' I 
answer, ‘As for al-Yaman, itis the Prophet himself who ee an 
made it, for he established different stations for pilgrims to 
enter therefrom into the sacred precincts;! and as for Khn. 
rasan, Abi Zaid, who is an authority in this science specially 
as regards his own country, has considered it as two provinces: 
I cannot be blamed therefore for taking it to be two sides (of sta 
province). Were it to be added, ‘Since thou admittest him to es 
an authority, why didst thou differ from him in regarding 
Khurasan as one province?’ I reply, ‘I have two answers to this; 
the first is that I did not wish to divide the territories of the 
House of Simin, who are universally known in the world of 
Islam as the rulers of Khuriisin, but who have their capital in 
Haital; and the second is that Abi ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaihani* also 


1 Al-Yaman includes two regions, the shore strip from al-Hijaz to ‘Adan 
and the mountainous district which extends inland. The former is common|y 
called Tihimah and the latter the Najd of al-Yaman to distinguish it from 
Najdu-l-Hijaz, or Najd proper, which includes the whole of Central Arabia 
In Sahihu-l-Bukhari, the celebrated collection of traditions by Abi-‘Abdi-llah 
Muhammad ibn Ismia‘il al-Ju‘fi al-Bukhari (d. 256 H), it is stated that 
Yalamlam was appointed by the Prophet as the miqét of al-Yaman, that is the 
point at which the inhabitants of al-Yaman and all who came from that 
quarter were to begin their Hajj and put on the JArdm or pilgrimage dress, and 
that Qarn, or to give it its full name Qarnu-l-Manizil, was to be the station for 
Najd. Under this name, as stated above, is included the whole of the central 
district of Arabia and the mountainous district of al-Yaman itself; so that 
‘by al-Yaman in the tradition which fixes the pilgrim stations, only that part 
of al-Yaman which is called Tihimah is meant. Al-Muqaddasi explains this 
iin C. He says, “If it were snid that the Prophet's words were to the effect 
that the people of Najd, not of al-Yaman, should begin their pilgrimage at 
Qarn, I reply that all agree that the inhabitants of San‘@’ are of those whos? 
pilgrim-station is Qarn and it is undoubted that San‘a’ is of al-Yaman. The 

is therefore this that the people of al-Yaman should enter the Haram 
from Yalamlam with the exception of the inhabitants of Najd or the High 
Jands ; just as aman might say to his servant ‘ Pay the Ashraf (descendants 
‘of the Prophet's family) a thonsand each and the descendants of ‘Ali two 
thousands each.’ Parallels to this may be found both in the Book and in the 
Laws.” : 

20: Abi ‘Abd-ullah al-Jaibani, Ibn Khurdadhbah and Ibna-l-Faqih were 
‘Jikewise authorities in this science and not one of them has divided al-Mashriq 
arate provinces. I have, therefore, taken the words of al-Parisi «8 
» that it is of two sides and the statements of these writers as imply- 
province. In the same way, in lifting up bis hands in prayer the 


in 


is an authority in this science, and he has not separated Khurasan ; 
my statement, therefore, agrees with one or other of them in one 
part and differs in the other. This is the form of the Peninsula 
of the Arabs.! 
I have divided this province into four extensive districts, and four 
large dependencies. ‘The districts in their order are:—(1) al-Hijaz; 
(2) al-Yaman; (3) ‘Uman; and (4) Hajar, The dependencies 
are (1) al-Ahqaf; (2) al-Ashhar;? (3) al-Yamamah; and 
(4) Qurh. The capital of al-Hijaz is Makkah ; and of its towns are 69. 
the following: Yathrib, Yanbu‘, Qurh, Khaibar, al-Marwah, al- 
Hanura’, Juddah, at-Ta'if, al-Jar, as-Suqya,® al-‘Aunid, al-Jubfah 
and al-‘Ushairah. All these are large towns, while the following 
are smaller: Badr, Khulais, Amaj, al-Hijr, Bada Ya‘qib, as-Suwari- 
qiyyah, al-Fur‘, as-Sairah, Jabalah, Mahayi‘ and Hadhah. 
Al-Yaman is of two parts. The part that is towards the sea 
is n level country and is called Tibamah ; it has Zabid for its 
capital, and of its towns are the following :—Ma‘qir, Kadrah,* p 


Prophet is said by some to have raised them to the shoulders and by others 
up to the ears ; hence our Doctors prefer to so raise the hands as to approach 
as nearly as possible the action of the Prophet as differently reported. And 
if it were said, ‘the method you have invented differs from the methods of 
all whom you have mentioned,’ I answer “1 only differed from them in the 
fuller treatment of my subject an ‘ 
stated. Had their treatises been sati 

and had there been a profit to average . ~ rie 

all the trouble I took ; but I saw they ai no 

ee and maps and somewhat of marvels and the science of the stars, 


The province’ of al-Maghrib was divided in similarity to the yarinae a 
al-Mashriq as being parallel countries, the resemblance ss in \ 
consisting in that each of them forms a boundary of ‘the terri! ri E 
and is the extreme limit of the earth's Luminary, +e, one is situated 
and the other in the far West. 
Be mm follows a map of Arabia in the original manuscripts. 
2 The province of al-Ashbir, or as it is more generally culled, t 
of ash-Shibr, lies along the south-east coast of Arnbia between 
‘Gmain. It is also called Mahrah after a certain tri 
Ash-Shibr is also the name of the chief town of ie pI 
8 Le, Saqya-Yazid. : 


























Inst years of the Bant Ziyid dynasty. 
North of Zabid ; itis on the middle road betw 





70. 


71. 
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Maur,! Atanah,? ash-Sharjah, Duwaimah, al-Hamidhah,* Ghala. 
fiqah, Mukha, Kamaran, al-Hirdah, al-Las‘ah,* Sharmah,® al- 
‘Ashirah, Rangah, al-Khasiif, as-Sa‘id, ® al-Mahjam7 and others, 
Here is the dependency of Abyan : towns, ‘Adan and Lahj ; and the 
dependency of ‘Aththar: towns, Baish, Haly and as-Sirrain ; and 
lastly the dependency of as-Sarawat. The part of al-Yaman towards 
the mountains is a cold mountainous country called Najd; its capital 
is San‘a’ and of its towns are the following : Sa‘dah, Najran, Jurash, 
al-Urf, Jublan, al-Janad, Dhamar, Nasafan, Yahsib, as-Subal, ae 
Mnudhaikhirah and Khaulan. Here is the dependency of al-Ahqaf, 
which contains the single town of Hadhramaut; and the country 
of Mahrah, with its capital ash-Shibr and also the country of 
Saba’, The capital of Uman is Suhar, and its towns are -— 
Nazwah, as-Sirr, Dhank, hafit, Daba, Salat, Jullafir, Samad, 
Lasya and Milah. Hajar, capital of al-Ahsa’; towns, Sabin, 
az-Zarqa’, Uwal and al-Uqair. Its dependency is al-Yamamah. 
Most of the towns of the Peninsula are small, but they are on. the 
model of towns. 1 shall now turn to the description of the towns 
in these districts as far as it is possible and shall omit whatever 
is of no profit. 


at four days’ journey from Zabid. See ‘Umaralh’s History of al-Yaman (Kay), 
pp. Lt and 14 and Yaqit, iv. 244. 

1 At eight days’ journey from Zabid and one of the finest districts to the 
North of it. Both Manr and al-Kadra’ are marked on the map that accom 

ies Kay’s History of al-Yaman, 

@ Called by al-Khazraji (A-H. 812) ‘Utainah. 

8 Duwaimah and al-Hamidhah are two stations, at one day’s distance 
from each other, on the maritime road of Tihamah which extends from ‘Adan 
to Makkah along the coast. See Kay’s History of al-Yaman, pp- 11 and 241. 
Al-Khazraji calls the first of these two towns ad-Dimah. 

4 More properly Las‘a or Las‘a’, on the sea-coast. Taju-l-‘Aris, v- 499. 

5 The author of al-Qdmus makes mention of a town which he calls 
Sharamah and which he places in the neighbourhood of ash-Shibr, im 
al-Yaman. He also mentions a hill of the name of Shurmah, The latter 
js mentioned by Yaqit, iii. 281. 

6 Ag-Sa‘id is called by ‘Umirah, the Historian of al-Yaman, al-Musa'id ; 
in al-Khazraji and al-Hamdani the name is written as-Sa‘id as in the text. 

1 One of the four finest districts to the north of Zabid, viz-, al-Kadra’, 
al-Mahjam, Maur and al-Wadiyan, See Kay’s History of al-Yaman, 14. 
8A village on the gea-coast opposite Hajar (Yaqut, iii, 669), Hajar 

ates sometimes the capital, but more generally the province of 
al-Bahrain, the capital being commonly called al-Ahs3’ or al-Babrain, 
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en ai ae mclanpelia of this province, is laid out around the 
5 eta —— — by wes surrounding hills. I saw 
Faris and fetrais-L-lie nid a ee 
are built of de ‘ ; te a a the Soa of Mekdank: 
o ack, smooth stones and also of white stones; but the 
upper pans are of brick. Many of them have large projecting 
windows of teak-wood and are several stories high, whitewashed 
te ee 
y need in winter of warm 
clothes or lighted fires. The quarter of the city that stretches down 
from al-Masjidu-l-Haram is known as al-Masfalah (the lower 
quarter) ; that higher up the mosque is called al-Ma‘lat {the upper 
quarter). In breadth the town is as wide as the valley, The 
Masjid, which is somewbat oblong in form, is situated two-thinds 
down the city, towards the Masfalah quarter; the Ka‘bah stands 
in its midst with its two-leaved door facing the east and raised 
above the ground to nearly the height of a man. The leaves of 
the door are overlaid with plates of silver gilt. The Masjid is 
370 cubits in length and 315 eubits in breadth. The extent of 
the Ka‘bah itself is twenty-four cubits and one span, by twenty- 
three cubits and one span and its height above the ground twenty- 
seven cubits ; the space round the Hijr measures twenty-five cubits 
and the whole cireult of the tawaf one hundred and seven, The ~ 
Hijr? is on the side pointing to Syria; in this barn-like enclo- 
sure the mizdb (water-spout) discharges itself ; its walls which 
rise to about the height of the waist are faced all over a 
white marble and the floor paved with the same material. The ; 
Hijr is also called al-Hatim. The tawaf passes from behind it, bat a 
it is not Jawfal to face it in prayer. If ib were said in this con- 
nection that as the circuit of the Ka‘bah must needs be made 
past the Hijr, 7 follows that it is lawful to face it in prayer? ro 
answer, ‘ ‘This shows want of comprehension ; for it being baht , 


a 













1 The village of al-Hamri’, or as he calls it at p. 352, al-Q 
the Red willage, at two stages or ten 
Khurdadbbah it is simply called al-Hamra’. 

2 ‘The Hijr is on the north side of the Ka‘bah enclosed with 
circular wall of ‘marble with an opening at each end between 
of ‘the honse, In praying one has to face the ‘Ka‘bah 
that the Hijr forms part of the Ka‘bah although includ: 
been forbidden to turn to it in prayer. le foie 


15 


2 
“4 


73. 
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ful (whether the Hijr forms part of the Ka‘bah or not) it 

necessary to tnke both views into consideration and deci..." 
ingly.’ The black stone is on the east corner! of the Ka‘bal 
where the door is, fixed on the edge of the angle; it See om 
‘shape of a man’s head and is placed at such a heicht that ‘ 
person kissing it has to bend slightly. The vaulted building 
which encloses the well of Zamzam is directly opposite to the 
door of the Ka‘bah. The course of the tawaf lies between this 
vault and the door. At a little distance from it stands the 
Qubbatu-sh-Sharab (the Dome of Drink),? where is a reservoir 
inwhich a beverage of sawig and wine was formerly provided 
(for the refreshment of pilgrims).8 The Maqam (or standing 
stone of Abraham) stands right in front of that side of the 
‘house on which is the door. It is nearer to the house than 
Zamzam; so near, in fact, as to be included in the tawat 
‘during the days of the pilgrimage; a large iron box is placed 
over the site, fixed deeply in the ground and in height «above 
the size of a man, This box is covered with a veil. The stone 
itself is taken year after year into the house and when it is 
brought back a wooden box is set over it, fitted with a door which 
is opened every time that prayers are said. As the Imém con- 
‘cludes with the salutation, he touches the stone and the door is 
then closed. The maqim bears on it the prints of Abraham's 


oF 


accord. 


' 
, 1 The Ka‘bah is not exactly oriented ; this may with greater precision be 
called the south-east corner. 
‘e On the south-east side of Zamzam. It was also called Qubbata-1- ‘Abbis, 
‘the uncle of Mubammad. It is now used as a store-room for man 
scripts bequeathed to the mosque and is for this reason called Qubbatu-l 
Kutub. Burton’s Pilgrimage, III. 172 and note +. 
_ 8 From Qusaiy, the first of the Quraish who made himself master and 
ardian of the Ka‘bah, the siqayah had descended through ‘Abd-Manaf and 
Hashim to ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib, the grandfather of the Prophet, At the time 
of Qusaiy the siqéyah consisted of leathern cisterns placed in the court of the 
‘Ka‘bah and from which fresh well-water was given away to the pilgrims 
from the backs of camels. ‘Abdu-l-Muttalib re-discovered the well of 
Yamzam which was long covered up and which henceforth became the prin 
cipal source from which pilgrims drank; but as the water of this well was 
far from palatable, he was wont to throw quantities of raisins in reservoirs 
‘filled from it to weaken the taste of salt-bitterness in the water and offer it 
ims. ‘The sigzyah continued long after the adyent of Islam ™ 
of al-‘Abbas, son of ‘Abdu-l-Muttalibp 
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feet, but reversed.! 


It is of a dark colour and larger tham 
the black stone. 


The ground of the tawaf is strewn with sand. 
and that of the mosque with gravel. Round the court three 
porticoes have been erected on pillars of white marble, which 
al-Mahdi brought from al-Iskandariyyah to Juddah by way of the 
sea. The mosque (in its present form) was founded by himy 
The porticoes have their walls decorated on the outside in mosaic, 
artisans from Syria and Egypt being specially imported for the 
work. The names of these still appear on their work. The 
mosque has nineteen gates:? the gate of Bani Shaibah, the gate 


1 That is the right foot in the place of the left and the left foot in the place 
of the right. Cf. al-Mas‘idi, III, 97. 

2 The gates of the Masjidu-l-Haram have not always occupied the same 
positions or borne the same names. In the subjoined list different names are 
given by which they were known at one time or another. They are chiefly 
taken from al-Azraqi; see also Burton’s Pilgrimage, II, 178 et. seq. 

On the eastern side of the mosque: 

(1) Bab Bani Shaibah, close to the north-east angle, It was anciently 
called the gate of Bana ‘Abd Shams and is known in modern times as the 
Babu-s-Salam. Pilgrims usually enter the mosque throngh this gate. 

Next to this al-Azraqi mentions the gate of Dirn-I-Qawarir (see his history 


of Makkah, pp. 324 and 462). os eS: 
(2) Babu-n-Nabi, where the Prophet used to pass through from Khadijah’s: “ 























This gate is also called Babu-l-Haririyyim, 
See Qutbu-d-Din’s : 


house of abs, ve 


Bers 


house in the Zuagaqu-l-‘Aftarin. 
the gate of Silk-mercers, and the Babu-l-Qafag. 
of Makkah, Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, II. 211. : 
Next is the gate of al-‘Abbis, opposite to which the 
the Prophet’s uncle, once stood. ; a 3 Z 
(3) Bab Bani Hashim, also called Bab ‘Ali and Baba-1-Bath@’. 
On the southern side: ond 
(4) Babu-z-Zayyatin, near the eastern ead of the eee 
Babu-z-Zait, Bab Bazan (from a neighbouring hill), A 
Bab Bani ‘A’idh- 
(5) Babu-l-Bazzazin. 


(6) Baba-l-Daqgiqin, or the Cloth-fallers. In the Voyages 


I. 323, this word is wrongly translated ‘ Marchands de farine.’ 
In the place of the above two gates Burton has: Babu-l- 
al-Azraqi Bab Bani Sofyan ibn ‘Abdi-l-Asad, ' 
ib Bani Makhzim. pracien tae 
a em: ‘Architecturally the chief of | 
(9) Bab Zugaqi-sh-Shatawi. Cf. al-Azraqi, 470, lin : 
_ (10) Babu-t-Tammarin. ‘The nde Stall ime 


place; put we learn from al-Fisi, Chronmaken ¢ 
anterssllir were on the Yamini or cumin i 











of the Prophet, the gate of Bani Hashim, the gate of the Qj. 
merchants, the gate of the Cloth-merchants, the gate of the 
Cloth-fullers, the gate of Band Makhziim, the gate of as-Safa, the 
gate of Zuqaqu-sh-Shatawi, the gate of the Date-sellers, the vaty 
ef Daru-l-Wazir, the gate of Jiyad, the gate of al-Hazwarah, the 
gate of Ibrahim, the gate of Bani Sahm, the gate of Banu 
Jumah, the gate of al-‘Ajalah, the gate of an-Nadwah, and the 
gate of al-Bisharalr, It is bordered on the east and south by the 
market-places of the town and on the west by the houses and 
dwellings of the Egyptians. The course 


(as-sa‘y) between 
| (11) Bab Daril-I-Wazir, 

For the above three gates Burton has Bab Majahid or Baibu-r-Rahmah 
* (12) Bab Jiyad or Ajyad, so called because leading to the hill Ajyad, 
of which the side that joins Abii Qubais is called Ajyidu-s-Saghir and the 
side opposite to this Ajyadu-l-Kabir. 

Next is Bib Zulaikha, built by ash-Sharif ‘Ajlan. 

The next gate is Bab Umm Hani, at the western end of the wall. This 
Umm Hani was daughter of Abi Tilib and sister of ‘Ali. 

In the western wall : 

(18) Babu-l-Hazwarah, near the south-west corner. This gate is opposite 
that of Bani Hashim and is also called Bibu-!-Wadi‘, Bab Bani Hakim ibn 
Hizam or Babu-l-Hizimiyyah, Bab Bani-z-Zubair ibni-l-‘Awwam and Babu-l!- 
Baqqilin. 

(14) Bab Ibrahim, so called from a tailor who had a shop near it. This 
gate was originally two, Babu-l Khayyatin and Bab Bani Jamab. See Qutbu -d- 
Din, Ch. der S, Mekka, III. 159. 

(16) Bab Bani Sahm, nearest to the north angle. 
‘Umrah. 

(16) Bab Bani Jumah, see No. 14. 

In the northern wall. 

- Al-Azraqi mentions the gate of ‘Amr ibnu-l-‘As, near the west corner. 

- (17) Babu-l-‘Ajalah or to give it its fall name Bab Dari-I-‘Ajalah. Dira-l- 
‘Ajalah was so called from the activity with which the work of building 
it was pushed on, workers being engaged day and night for the purpose; 
ot because the stones used in building it were carried in a cart which in 
Arabic is called ‘ajalah. Al-Azraqi, 464. 

- Next is Bab Qa‘aiqi‘in (from the hill of that name) or Bab Hajair ibu Abi 
Thab. Burton calls this gate Bab el Kotoby, from an historian of Makkah, 
evidently Qutbu-d-Din an-Nahrawili, author of Kitdbu-l-I‘lam bi-A‘lam 
Baiti-l-Wahi-l-Harém. 

(18) Babu-n-Nadwah, ie., Bab Dari-n-Nadwah. 
| (19) Babu-1-Bisharah, called by others Babu-d-Duraibah and Baba-l- 
‘at the eastern end of the wall, Al-Azraqi calls it Bab Dr Shaibah 


It is also called Baba-l- 


iT 


ag-Safa and al-Marwah lies in the eastern market, the quick rum 
being from the corner of the mosque to the gate of Bani Hashim. 
This portion of the course is defined by green pillars. Lying 
behind the above-mentioned two there are other 
two markets which stretch to the end of the ma‘lat (upper 
quarter) with thoroughfares joining them. Pilgrims who enter 
the town by the ‘lraq road, have, in order to gain the Bani 
Shaibah gate, to turn to their right and proceed through the market 
of Ra’su-r-Radm;! they cannot go by the Siiqu-l-Lail* The 
Egyptians on the other hand, in order to reach this gate, have ou 
arriving at al-Jarrabiyyab, outside the town, to turn to the left 
to the Thaniyyah,® and thence descend to the graveyards and 
thus gain the entrance of those coming from al-‘Lraq. Thetown is 74. 
entered from three different sides, one gate being on the Ming 
side, in the direction of al-‘Irag, where two roads converge, 
another on the ‘Umrah road and the third in al-Masfalah (or 
lower quarter) on the Yaman road.* All these gates are covered 
with iron plates and the town is well fortified. Aba Qubais* 


markets 






















1 This is Radm ‘Umar, the embankment which ‘Umar ibnu-]-Khattab raised 
in the Ma‘l%t or upper quarter of the town after the great flood which hap- 
pened in his time and which was called Sail Umm Nahshal for having carried 
away this lady from the upper to the lower quarter of the town, where she 
was picked up. a 

Pilgrims stop here to pray a while as the Ka‘bah conld formerly ba-easm 
from this place, hence the place is also known as al-Madda‘a. —a tes 

2 Seethe planof Makkah at the end of Wiistenfeld’s Geschichte der Stadt Mekka 

8 This is Zhaniyyat Kad@’, the pass from which the troops of the Prophet 
atormed the city (A. H. 8), and from which it js recommended that the 
pilgrim should enter Makkah. oe 

here many of the companions of Mahamma 1 
‘x * The eee gates of Makkah are (1) Babu-1-Mo'lit, at the northern oF Upper 
end, whence the road continues up the valley in which the city lies towards — 
Mina and ‘Arafah as well as towards Najd. (2) Baba-sh-Shubaikeh, 
wostern gate, also called Babu-l-‘Umrah from the connec 
it and Babu-z-Zahir, from a villuge of that name. It opans on 
road and lies almost opposite to the great mosque. (3) Bal 
lower or southern gate which opens on the Yaman road. 

5 A lofty chain on the east of Makkah, commanding — 
stretching as far as al-Khandamah, another mountain © 
Qubais is one of the two chains called the Akkshabda of 
being that called al-Ahmar, or the Red M . 
one of the holiest hills in Makkah and is said to. ‘ 
God planted on earth to steady it when it. moved: 
lies buried in a cave on this mountain, with Bre 
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overlooks the mosque; it is ascended by a flight of steps fron 
as-Safa.! The tawaf is surrounded by pillars of bronze and me 
whereon lanterns are fixed for candles which are lighted in th» 
name of the ralers of Egypt and al-Yaman and of the Shar. «),. 
ruler of Gharjistan. Makkah possesses three reservoirs w \\\\ 
are filled from a canal cut by order of Zubaidah® from Bustay 
Bani ‘Amir; it contains also wells of tolerably good water. 'Vhvip 
houses are the only source of revenue to the Meccans. 

. ‘Mishah relates “I once asked the Prophet, peace and 
blessing be upon him, saying ‘Is the Hijr part of the sacred 
horse ?’ He answered me, yes. I then asked him, why have 
not the Quraish included it in the house ? And he answered 
that it was on account of funds having failed them. I also asked 
him, ‘Mighah continues, concerning the door of the house, why 
has it been raised from the ground ? and he said to me in answer 
‘Thy people did so that they might admit into the honse whom- 
soever they will and refuse admittance to whomsoever tivy 
will. Verily were not the Quraish but lately in contact with 
idolatry that I fear their hearts will change, I would have 
seriously thought of including the Hijr in the house and making the 
door ona level with the ground.’ It is said that Ibnu-z-Zubair® 
brought in ten of the chief Companions in order to hear this from 
the lips of ‘A’ishah. He then ordered the Ka‘bah to be pulled 
down; and notwithstanding the expostulations of the people, who 
came in a body to remonstrate with him, he persisted in his 


_ 1 A little rise in the lower slope of Abi Qubais and about 100 yards soutli- 
east of the mosque. It is spoken of in the Qur'an, ii. 153, as being with 
al-Marwah among “the sanctuaries of God,’ and people are enjoined ot 
visiting the Holy city to run between them both. See Sale's Koran, page 19, 
note z, 
2 The real name of Zubaidah, cousin and wife of Harinu-r-Rashid, was 
Amatu-l-‘Aziz. Zubaidah, the name by which she is generally known and 
which means ‘a pat of butter,’ is nothing but a pet name given her by 
al-Mansiir, her grandsire, when she was a plump, little baby, Zubaidah died 
in 216H, in the reign of al-Ma’miin. The aqueduct associated with her name 
having been frequently out of repair, was at last replaced by a new aqueduct 
which was completed by Sultan Salim II. in 1571. 
8 ‘Abdn-llah Ibnu-z Zubair, the Meccan pretendant to the caliphate, died 
; A. H., (692 A.D.), aged 72 years, he having been born in the first year 
His restoration of the Holy house which was destroyed A. H. 6# 
domestic work during his usurpation of the caliphate in al-Hija 
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design. Horror-stricken and in dread of an awful catastrophe 

the people fled to the distance of a farsakh from the town; 

but all ended well and he had it rebuilt according to the deserip- 

tion of ‘A’ishah, when the people began to return. When 

Makkah,' Ibnu-z-Zubair took refuge in the 

sanctuary of the Ka‘bah ; al-Hajjaj, however, placing his balista 

on Abt Qubais ordered them to destroy the additions which, said 

he, this officious heretic So the site of al-Hatim 75. 
was shelled and Ibna-z-Zubair was brought out and hanged, 
Al-Hajjaj then restored the wall to where it formerly was and out 
of the remaining stones he closed the western door,’ paving the 
floor of the house with the rest that nothing might be lost. And 
the following I heard from one of the learned men of al-Qairawan, 
He said, “On his making the pilgrimage to the Holy city, 
al-Mansir® was struck with the smallness of the sacred mosque, 
its squalidness and the little knowledge the people had of 
its sacred character, so much so that the Arab of the desert was 
wont to make the round of the Ka‘bah on his camel or dromedary. 
Al-Mansir was grieved at the sight of this and he resolved to 
buy the houses that stood around the mosque and include them — 
in it and to plaster it and otherwise raise it in grandeur. He ~ 
therefore called together the owners of the houses and tempted 
them by large offers of money, but they were averse to sell 
would not forego the neighbourhood of the sacred house of 
This distressed him much, but he did not consider it right 
forcible possession of the houses. For three days he did 
appear in public and the matter was the talk of the whole to 
Aba Hanifah, then without name or fame and his learni ug and 
sound judgment as yet not known, happened to, be on p : 4 
So he went to the royal camp, which was pite 


invested 


al-Hajjaj 


has made, 



















that year. 


1 In the year 72 A. H. (692 A.D.) After a blockade 
few en the town was reduced and Ibnu-z-Zubair 9) 
‘Al-Hajjaj was one of the ablest men of the Umayyad 
and cruel nature his name thas come down in hist 
his age, His death took place in 95 A. H. 

8 rerreheine ganeane asia ‘t 

I. 167 note *enjtw vedi oor ERO 
Se ' pone al-Mansir, the founder 
‘Abbaside power. His caliphate | 





76. 
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al-Abtah! and enquired about the Prince of the Faithful and ih 
cause of his retirement. When the matter was explained to hin 
he said that he knew an easy way ont of the difficulty, which ho 
would divulge to al-Mansir should he meet him.  Al-Mangiy 
being informed of this, called him to his presence and asked hie 
what it was. Then Abt Hanifah said, “ Let the Prince send for 
them and put to them this question, ‘ Did this Ka‘bah come down 
to you or did you come down to it ?’ Now if they say ‘the Kabah 
game down to us’ they would be given the lhe, as it is from 
the Ka‘bah that the earth was stretched out ;* and if they say 
‘It is ourselves who came to live around it,’ they should be told 
im answer that its visitors are now so many and its area so 1uch 
limited that you must vacate for it the places you occupy around 
it and in which it has the greater right.” Having called them 
together and questioned them, they answered through their 
spokesman, who was of the family of Hashim, ‘ We ourselves 
came down to it.’ He then said to them, ‘Give back the space 
that belongs of right to it, for its visitors are now many and 
it is in need of it.’ ‘They were taken quite by surprise and 
consented to isell. his story strengthens one of the two 
opinions reported to have been held by Abii Hanifah with 
regard to the houses of Makkah, regarding the sale of them 
or the receipt of rent for them;* unless imdeed, one were to 
explain in some other way the position which he took up in the 
matter. 

The town of Mina, at one farsakh from Makkah; it is part of 
the holy territory, and is two miles in length. Mina is peopled 
in the pilgrimage season, but remains throughout the vest of the 
year without any inhabitants, excepting those who are stationed 


Ger ws 


1 This is the ‘plain of many names’ of Burton, Pilgrimage, III, 247 and 
n, *, Abtah signifies a low-lying, gravelly ground. Al-Abtal is at eqaal 
@istance from Ming and Makkah; perhaps nearer to Mina. Jt is as commovly 
called al-Muhasseb. ‘See Yaqit, I. 92. 

- % See this translation, page 107, note 5. 

8 Lhere is no question as ‘to the propriety of selling the walls of the 
Meccan houses, but as to the sale of the ground on which they stend two 
ifferent opinions’are current which are ‘both attributed to Aba Hanifab. 
One opinion is that they may be sold and the other, which is the real ‘opinion 
of Abi Hanifuh, is that it is improper. Tt is ‘also ibominable ‘to let the 
ground at Makkah, See Hamilton's Hidayah, Vol. iv. 119. 
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in it as guards. It isthe opinion of Abi Hanifah that it is lawful 
to hold the Friday prayers in Mina, Abu-l-Hasan al-Karkhi ! 
argued this on the ground of it forming with Makkah one conti- 
nuonus city. But when Aba Bakr al-Jaggag visited these places 
during his pilgrimage, and saw the distance that separates them, 
he thonght this argument untenable. What he himself said was, 
that it is a town in the full sense of the word, but inhabited at 
one season and abandoned at another, its temporary evacuation 


The Qadhi Abu-l- 
Hasan al-Qazwini holds the same view. He one day asked me 


not excluding it from the category of towns. 


how many people lived in it from one end of the year to the other, 
and when I told him twenty or thirty men, and that besides there 
is in every tent a woman to take care of it, he said ‘Aba 
Bakr is right, and what he taught thee accords with the truth, On 


almost 


my meeting with the Faqih Aba Hamid al-Baghilani at Naisabar, 
He, however, said, “The true reason 18 
that given by \ bu-1- Hasan. Dost thou not see that the Most High 
hath said ‘Then the place for sacrificing them is at the old 
House,’ and also ‘ An offering brought to the Ka‘bah ?’* Now it 
is in Mina that sacrifices are performed.” There are few towns 
of any Islam that do not possess & tent for 
the special use of their inhabitants, At the entrance of Mina 
on the Makkah side is a pass [‘Aqabah} on which the soe 
are thrown on the Day of Sacrifice ® and the three following days. 


I repeated all this to him. 


importance mm 


1 Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidu-lah ibna-l-Hasan al-Karkhi, a celebrated “a 
the Hanafite School, died at Baghdad in 340 H., at the age of eighty. . 
M asin IL., p- 331. He was native of Karkh of Samarra, not the quarter 

‘ah , IL, p- 


that name in Baghdad. 
4 Baghalan is * village 


d, the Faqih, 5 ee 
Saal ago. He taught jnrisprudence In Naisabir for 


years and died on 17th Ramadhan, 383 H. Ree 
ur’an, v. 96. 
8 van, xxii. 84. Pal os | 
6 pees aN the 10th of the pilgrimage month Dha-l-Hijjah- ‘The 
first ceremony of the day is the pelting of the three ie —_ 8 
icti Jain; next the pilgrim shaves.an® ©© . 
each ; then the victims are &) A 
the ihram, and lastly he goes to Makkah to perform the ae i 
returning afterwards to Ming. x er 
6 The text, which reads el 2 is wrong bere, - Tria mot on | 
third day alone that the stoning 0 q wes 
bes a of Mina, viz., the 11th, 12th and 13th of Lye = F 
i Ming on the second day without waiting to throw s stones on the third, ' 
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of Naisabir. Aba Himid Almad ibn Tbrahim ibn 
was one of the Hanafite doctors and the greatest of 
more than sixty 





De ae 











(This is the Jamratu-l-‘Aqabuh,') the first Jamrah [al-U la] being 
near Masjidu-l-Khaif and the middle one [al-Wusta] between the 
first Jamrah and that of al-‘Aqabah. Mina consists of two valleys 
along which the streets of the town range themselves. The 
Masjid? is on the right-hand road, and the Masjidu-l-Kabsh* 
in the vicinity of the pass [al-‘Aqabah). There are wells and 
cisterns and commercial houses and shops in Mina The town 
is well built of stone and Indian teak, and lies between two 
hills that rise above and overlook it. Al-Muzdalifah is at one 
farsakh from Mina, and contains a place of prayer, a public 
fountain, a minaret* and several ponds of water. It is by the 
side of the mountain of Thabir,® of which the Arabs were wont 
to say ‘Shine, O Thabir, that we may stir,’ but on this point 
there are differences. Al-Muzdalifah is also called Jam‘ and 
1 Vulgarly called Shaitana-l-Kabir, the “Great Devil.” See the descrip- 
tion of this jamrah in Burton’s Pilgrimage, IIL. 282. Hughes is inerror when 
he calls it Jamratu-l-‘Aqibah and translates it by ‘ the Inst.’ 

9 I. e., Masjidu-l-Khaif. The mosque of Mina was so called from its situa- 
tion on the declivity of a mountain and above the edge of a valley, this being 
the signification of khaif. 

8 A mosque said to have been founded by Lubabah, daughter of ‘Ali ibn 
‘Abdu-llah ibnu-l-‘Abbis, on a rock at the foot of the hill of Thabir. This 
rock is believed to be the spot where Abraham sacrificed the ram in lieu of 
his son; hence the mosque is called Masjidu-l-Kabsh. See Azraqi, p. 401. 

4 This is the “minaret without the mosque” of which Burton speaks. * Half 
way between Muna and Arafat—about three miles from both—there is some- 
thing peculiarly striking in thedistant appearence of the tall, solitary tower, 
rising abruptly from the desolate valley of gravel, flanked with buttresses of 
yellow rock.’ Pilgrimage, 111, 250. 

6 Thabir, the northern wall of the Mina basin, and consequently on the 
Jeft hand of one going from Makkah to ‘Arafah. Others place it at al-Mua- 
‘dalifah on the right hand of such @ person; but unless there are two hills of 
this name, one in Mina and the other in al-Muzdalifah, which is not very 
probable, the weight of evidence is on the side of the Mina situation. Nor 

does this saying of the old Araba when about to make the rash from al-Mua- 
dalifah to Mina, necessarily require the hill to be in the former place as some 
have supposed. ‘They are much more likely to have addressed a hill that was 
in front of them than one on which they were standing; and as they were bound 
to Mina, the ‘Thabir in this saying may rightly be located here. The ifadhah, 
from ‘Arafah and al-Muzdalifabh, which some writers think to have been cere- 
salutation to the sun-god, were made in pre-Islamic 
‘ore sunset and after sunrise, when the sun rested on the top of the 
Mubammad changed the hours to after sunset and before 
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al-Mash‘arn-l-Haram.' ‘Arafah is a village with corn-fields, vege» 
inhabitants of Makkah have 


good houses here in which they lodge on the day of ‘Avafah.? 


table gardens and melon-grounds ; the 


The standing place is at the reach of a man’s voice from it, near & 
here are public fountains, reservoirs, @ flowing 
canal and a pillar of masonry behind which the Imam takes his 
while the people stand all round and on 

The Musalla, or place of 
prayer, is on the edge of the valley of ‘Uranah,® on the confines of 
It is not right to stand in the valley itself and if a person 
before the setting of the sun,* he will have 
to compensate by On the boundary line of ‘Arafah 
are white pillars to denote its precincts and in the Mugalla® there 
is a pulpit built of bricks, and a large pond at the back of it. 
Two miles in front is the Ma’zimain,® the boundary of al-Haram 


low, flat mountain ; 
stand reciting prayers, 


low flat hills in the neighbourhood. 


‘Arafah. 
were to pass into it 


a sacrifice. 


for the whole of al-Muzdalifah, as the place where 
wit al-Mash‘ara-l-Haram, ‘the sacred beacon’ isa name 
Edomite god Kozé], at the end of the Muz- 


1 Jam‘ is a name 
pilgrims assemble, t 
of the holy hill of Quzah [the 
dalifah valley. : 

2 The ninth of the pilgrimage month Dpx-l-Hijjah. The stand (ougif) 
at ‘Arafah is one of the central and essential ceremonies of the hajj. The 


mauqif or ‘ standing ground’ is part of the plain of ‘Arafah, an artificial 
limited space round the holy hill called the Hill of Mercy. Burton peer 


Jabala-r-Raymah as “a mass of coars? granite split into large blooks, 
a thin coat of withered thorns, about one mile in pect per 
abruptly from the low gravelly plain to the height of -_ or ree 
8 Wadi ‘Uranah, between the two pillars that define pero . 3 
mark the limits of the Sanctaary- This vale is not consid standing E 
ground,’ because Satan once ere to the Prophet as 
i +s Pilgrima 2, ILI. 258 note). 
one p teen on the Hidayah, vol. T., pee 712. 


Uranah is at the M ee “ 
Musdslifah, so that it is the firs’ P 
pret “ithe ifadhah must be made after sunset. and a man wit 
into the valley 0" his way to pore 
makes himself liable to the sacrifice of av ‘ P 
6 This is Masjid Namirah where the Imam on the Saal 
noon and the ‘agr or afternoon prayers, them > 
[his is the sole instance of prayers: 
In al-Mazdalifah the same evening, sie tak 
and nightfall prayers are said at the time fired for 
6 Al-Ma’zimain or @="™ i 
or the “two ragged hills.” 



























ecean extremity of 
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‘Mnbammad and ‘Aun; but of his three sons, 
_ & The nnthorities 
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on this side. The Batn of Muhassir is a valley between Mina and 
al-Muzdalifah serving as a limit to the latter. At-Tan‘im, is 
a place in which are several mosques built round Masjid ‘A'ishah! 
as well as a number of public fountains. It is on the Madinah 
road. At this place the Meccans assume the thrdm for the 
‘Umrah ceremony. The Haram or holy territory is surrounded by 
white pillars; its boundary on the western road? is near at-Tan‘im, 
a distance of three miles; it is nine miles on the road of al-‘Iragq, 
on the Yaman road, seven miles, on the road of at-Ta'if eleven 
miles, and on the great road’ ten miles. Dhu-l-Hulaifah is a 
village near Yathrib, possessing a good mosque and havinga 
number of wells in its neighbourhood, but not a person is to be 
found in it. Al-Jubfah is a flourishing town inhabited by the 
Banit Ja‘far ;* if is commanded by a strong fortress which has two 
gates. It possesses a few wells and ata distance of two miles 
from it is a spring of water; it has also a large reservoir, but 
water sometimes becomes very scarce in it, Al-Juhfah is 
hot-bed of fevers. It is related in a tradition that the Prophet of 
God, peace and blessing be upon him, said, ‘O God, endear 
al-Madinah to us as thou hast endeared Makkah, and even more, 
and transplant its fevers to al-Jukfah.” Qarn, a small town 
hill limit the road to about 100 paces, and it is generally a scene of great 
confusion.” This pass is also called al-Mn’ziq, “the Puss.” Al-Ma'ziman 
is the dual form of Ma’zim, which means likewise a narrow pass. 

1 This is a mosque beyond the place called at-Tan‘im, at some distance 
from the boundary of the sacred territory. Its ancient name was the ‘ mosque 
of the Myrobalan tree,’ and was changed to Mosque of ‘A’ishah as denot- 
ing the spot from which ‘A’ighah made her ‘Umrah daring the lifetime of the 
Prophet. People at the present day do not go as far as this place for their 
‘Umrah. 

% In. its boundary on the Madinah road is at at-Tan‘im; this is the 
road used by the inhabitants of the west. 

8 For B8'e, the great road, Ibnu-l-Fagih reads Som, Jnddah. Kitabu-l- 
Buldan, p. 23. 

4 The descendants of Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib, ‘Ali's brother, who was killed 
at Mu’tah in (A. H. 8), in the first campaign against the Greeks. He had 
both his arms struck off in the battle, but God gave him instead two wings 
wherewith to fly at pleasure in Paradise; hence ho is called Ja‘far at-Tayyar- 
He had three sons by his wife Asma’, danghter of ‘Umais, ‘Abda-llah, 
‘Abdu-llah only had descendants. 
for this tradition: Shafi‘ ibn Muhammad, ‘Ali ibna-r- 
Abi ‘Utbab, Mubammad ibn Yisuf (al-Faryabi, see Nawawi, P. 286. 
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beyond at-Ta’if, on the road to San‘a’. Yalamlam, a halting- 
station on the road to Zabid, in a flourishing state. Dhat ‘Irq, a 
village where area number of wells, of which the water is easily 
accessible; it is a barren, dismal place, at two stages from 
Makkah. The following tradition is related on the authority of 
‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar;! he said, ‘A man stood up in the Masjid 
and said, O Prophet of God, at what places dost thou command 
us to begin our pilgrimage ?’ The Prophet of God said in answer 
to this, ‘The inhabitants of al-Madinah begin the pilgrimage at 
Dhbn-l-Hulaifah, the natives of Syria at al-Juhfab, the people of Najd 
at Qarn..—Ibn ‘Umar here adds that some suppose the Prophet 
to on another occasion that the inhabitants of 
al-Yaman begin the pilgrimage at Yalamlam, and the people of 
al-‘Iraq at Dhat ‘Irq.? Adh-Dhabib,* a opposite 
al-Jubfah, is the migat of the west on the sea-coast; Shiqqan,* 
a place facing Yalamlam, is the maritime migqat of the Yamanites ; 
and ‘Aidhab, a town opposite Juddah, on the other side of the 
sea, is the place where those who come by that way put on the 


have also said 


mountain 


Hisham ibn ‘Urwah (Nawawi, p. 607. 


Died A. H. 212), Sufyan (ath-Thawri), 
a “‘Urwah ibnn-z-Zubair (Nawawi, 


Died A. H. 146), the father of this Hisham 
p. 420. Died 94), ‘A’ishah. = 
1 The authorities are: Ibrahim ibn ‘Abda-llah al-Isbahini, Muhammad ibn : 
Ishaq a8-Sarraj (Abu-l-Mahasin, ii. 226. Died A. H. 318), Qutaibah ibn Sa'td a oe 
( Abu-l. Mahasin, i. 734, Died 240), al-Laith ibn Sa‘d ( Abu-l-Muhdsin, i. 479. 
Nawawi, p. 529. Died A. H. 175), Nafi, the Maulg or freedman of 
‘Umar (Nawawi, p: 689), ‘Abda-llh ibm ‘Umar (ibnu-l-Khattad, 
. $57). =<; : , 
: 4 a a tradition in the Sahihu-l-Bukhari it appears that it was not ne 
vophet himself who appointed Dhit ‘Irq as the pilgrim station of the people 
7 ‘Abdn-llah ibn ‘Umar relates that after the conquest of the 
abitants of the two cities of al-Basrah and al-Kifah repre- 
the pilgrim station of the Najdians, was greatly 
out of their way, it was hardship to them to have bom through it on | 
way to the pilgrimage. He therefore fixed upon Dhat ‘Irq as baing \ 
to Qarn on the straight rond between al-‘Irig and Makkah. Dhat 
iles distant from Makkah. ; ‘ 
"y This place could not bo identified from other sources. he 
mannscripts of the text according to a note by the editor, 


















of al-‘Iraq- 
country, the inh 
sented to ‘Umar that as Qarn, 


called Shiqgan, from two mountains in its vicinity : 
(shiqa) through which the waters 
al-Yaman may have received its name from A 
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thram. These are the appointed pilgrim-stations for the pro. 
vinces; should anyone pass beyond them on his way to Makkah 
aud then return, in that case if he had uttered his shouts of 
Labbaika, he is not bound to compensate by an offering ; some say 
however, that the shouting of Labbaika does not release one Foe: 
the necessity of such compensation, and others again, that no 
offering is required even in case the falbiyah was not uttered.! 
Neyer shall an inhabitaut of the provinces pass beyond any 
pilgrim station without being clad in the iArdm, even though that 
station were not the station appointed for natives of his province, 
as when a native of Syria passes through Dho-l-Hulaifah for 
instance. The migat of the Meccans in pilgrimage is Makkah 
itself, For the ‘Umrah ceremony people have to go out to 
al-Jiranah, at a distance of one stage from Makkah, and there 
assume the ifram. These, then, are the places connected with the 
rites and ceremonies of pilgrimage. The acts that are performed in 
them consist in all of three Fara’idh, six® Wayibat and five Sunan. 
The Fara’idh are al-Ihram, the Wugif or stand at ‘Arafah and 
the Tawafu-z-Ziyarah.s The Wajibat are the assuming of the pil- 
grim garb from the appointed stations, the Sa‘y or course between 
ag-Safa and al-Marwah, and the descent from ‘Arafat after sunset. 
The Sunan are the tawaf of arrival, the making the three first cirenits 
of the tawaf in a trotting pace, the quick run at the Sa‘y ceremony 
between the two milestones, the moving from al-Muzdalifah 
before sun-rise and the stay at Mina during the days known as 
the days of Mind. Some say that the Sa‘y is a Fardh, and some 
that the tawaf of arrival is a Wajib, and that the tawaf of depar- 
s igi Sunnah. : 
ge is _ We shall now turn to the description of the towns of this 
ogee district, and the adjacent parts in proper order, At-Ta'if iso 


79. 












1 Of. Al-Kifayah fi sharhi-l-Hidayah, p. 748. : 
8 Only three are mentioned. The three omitted are Ramyu-l-Jimar, 
al-Halq or shaving, and as inferred from what is said at the end of the para 
graph Tuwafu-l-Wada' or, as it is also called, Tawiafu-s-Sadar. These terms 
- gnfficiently explain themselves; for farther information the reader is espe 
cially referred to Burton’s Chapter on the Pilgrimage, Vol. III, pp- 227 et sed 

sie e fawaf or circumambulation of the Kabah is to be performed om 
stinct occasions, on first arrival at Makkah, on departure from it, and 
ifaghah or impetnons descent from ‘Arafah. This latter called 
yarah, is enjoined in the Qui’an, xxii, 275 and hence it forms 
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small town which in its fine climate and its cool water re- 
sembles a Syrian town. Most of the fruits of Makkah come 
from it. It produces pomegranates in abundance, raisins, fine 
grapes and excellent fruits. It is situated on the back of the 
Ghazwan hill, hence it happens that water freezes in it sometimes. 
The whole town is occupied by tanneries. At-Ta@'if is the place 
to which the aristocracy of Makkah resort when oppressed by the 
heat (of their native town). Juddah is a town on the sea-shore, 
It is fortified, flourishing and popu- 
lous and its inhabitants are chiefly merchants and people of wealth. 
Juddah is the granary of Makkah and the emporium of al-Yaman 
and Egypt. The water-supply however 
is not sufficient, although there are many reservoirs in the 
town. The Persians are 
the ruling class and live in splendid palaces. The streets are 
straight and the situation of the town excellent, but the heat is 
very great. Amaj is small and has five forts, two of stone and three 
of mud; the mosque is on the high road. Khulaig is adjoining. 
It has a reservoir, and a canal, varieties of dates, as well as 
vegetable gardens and corn-fields. As-Suwariqiyyah po sa 
large number of forts, and many gardens and corn-fields and ce 
Al-Fur' and as-Sairah are two forts, in each oue of whic 
mosque, Jabalah is large and produces several articles of 
merce; it is commanded by an impregnable fort 
al-Muhd, outside of which stands the mosque. . 
large as Jabalab, and situated on the edge of the 
by the name of Sayah. Hadhah is a pleasant town De 
the descendants of Abi Bakr; it has several forts and a lar 
mosque. 

Yathrib,—this is the City of the Prophet, peace an 
be wpon him, described in these pages as being 2 | 
account of the many important towns and well-know: 
surround it on all sides. In size it is somewh 
the area of Makkah. Gardens and groves of 
villages adjoin it on the greater part of 
also a few corn-fields and springs 
by the gates of tho city evel Pp : 
reached by a series of 8 


whence it derives its name.! 


It has a noble mosque. 


Water is brought from a distance. 
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1 One of the gs 0 fae ia: 
town is now generally pronounced Jidd: 
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had a canal brought to the very gate of the mosque, but i ; 
now in a ruinous state. The market places are all non; the 

. ae 
mosque. The town has a bright and cheerful aspect. ‘Ph, 
inhabitants are mostly descendants of al-Husnin, the son o) 
‘ATI, may God be gracious to them both. The houses are 
of mud, the soil is saline and the population scanty. The mosyy 
is situated two-thirds down the town, on the side nearest 4 
Bagqi‘u-l-Gharqad ;'! it is built on the model of the Damascus 
mosque and is not large. This and the mosque of Damascus are 
both the works of al-Walid, son of ‘Abdu-l-Malik : 
‘Abbasides have added some portions to it. ‘ Were this mosque 
the Prophet hath said, extended to San‘a’? it would still be my 
mosque. The first to enlarge it was ‘Umar ;° he added to it the 
portion from the pillars which the magsirah* faces in the preseni 
day to the southern wall, Next ‘Uthman? added from near the 
place of the Qiblah® to its present limits. Then comes the extension 
of al-Walid.? He, however, did not extend it for the glory of Goi 
but in order to make away with the house of al-Hasan, the sor 
of al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali, may God be gracious to him, the door o 
which was inside the mosque, so that he was able to pass through 
it into the mosque when prayers were being held. It was built 
with chiselled stone and mosaic. ‘Umar ibn-‘Abdi-l-‘Azit’ 


built 


but the 


1 Bagqi‘n-I-Gharqad lies to the east of al-Madinah. For an account of this 
famous cemetery see Burton’s Pilgrimage, Vol. II, Chap. XXII, See also 
ante, page 82, note 5. 

2 Burton has as-Safa, which is evidently the true reading. Pilgrimage 
Il, 144, 

8 In A.H.17. See Burton's Pilyrimage, II, 148, and Wiistenfeld’s Geschichte 
der Stadt Medina, p. 68. 

4 The Maqsirah of a mosque is that side of it which is towards Makkah, 
It ia a roofed building originally reserved for the Imam, or officiating minister: 
It was first adopted by ‘Uthmfn as a protection from the attacks of 
assassins, his predecessor having been killed while engaged in prayers. Set 
Wiistenfeld, op. cit., page 71. 

6 In A.H. 29. Burton, II, 148. Wiistenfeld, 70. 

6 The niche showing the direction of Makkah, in the centre of the magsira® 
It is also called al-Mihrab. 

4 Barton, IT, 144. Wiistenfeld, 72. Al-Walid ibn-‘Abdi-l-Malik was th 
sixth Caliph of the Banii Umayynh race, and not the twelfth as inadve 

Burton. He reigned from 86 to 96 A.H. 
succeeded to thé 


"stated by 
aes then governor of al-Madinah. He subsequently 
iphate and died in 101 after a reign of two years and five months. 
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superintended the work of building, but when he was about to 
pull down the mihrab, he called in the elders of the Muhajirin 
and the Ansar and told them to be present at the building of their 
Qiblah, ‘ Lest, said he, you should say ‘Umar has changed it.’ In 
this extension of 


81. 
il- Walid six pillars were added from the east 

westward ; and he added in the direction of Syria fourteen pillars 

beginning from the square pillar that is in the mausoleum; of these 

pillars ten ave in the court-yard and four in the porticoes. 
Latterly, when al-Mahdi ! made his pilgrimage in the year 160, he 
added to the mosque a space of one hundred cubits on the Syrian 
side of it—a stretch of ten pillars, Its length at the present day, 
is therefore 154 cubits and its breadth 163 cubits;* the court- 
a length of 165 cubits and a breadth of 165 eubsts,, 
It al-Walid to the Emperor of the 
Greeks ® ‘We desire to have the great mosque of our Prophet 
re-built, do thou help me in this with skilled workmen and 
mosaic work,’ whereupon he sent him several loads and more 
than twenty workmen, amongst whom were ten whose wages 
alone were worth one hundred and eighty thousand dinars. 
It is said that these men once found themselves alone in 
mosque, whereupon one of them thus addressed his cc 
‘] have a mind to defile the tomb of their prophet.’ 
sooner had he prepared to carry his intention into effect 
dried up on the spot. Men are not agreed with respec 
position of the graves of the Prophet and bis two i 
one saying it is thus: the Prophet, next is Abi Bi lose | 
him and lastly ‘Umar behind Aba Bakr, According to the 
ment of Malik ibn Anas, the Prophet is in the western 
the house, opposite him is a vacant place, at the back © 
Prophet is Abi Bakr and at the back of the empty space 
This very space was the place mentioned to “Umar ibn: 
(for his interment) but of which he did not consider 
It is said that it is here that ‘Is8,* peace be mpom | 


yard has 

























stated that wrote 


18 


1 Third Caliph of the Banu-l-‘Abbas, 158-169. A.H. 2 = 
8% The text stands in need of bogey SS 
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buried. Al-Qjisim' relates “I went in to ‘A’ishah and said ‘0 
mother, show me the graves of the Prophet, may the peace tid 
blessing of God be wpon him, and his two companions ;’ upon this 
she disclosed to me three flat graves on the ground of the red 
court-yard, which were neither raised high nor laid low with the 
ground.” ‘The grave of the Prophet, he continues, was in front; 
$2. near his head was Abi Bakr with his feet between the shoulders 
of the Prophet, while ‘Umar had his head at the feet of the 
Prophet. The pulpit is in the middle of the roofed sanctuary of 
the mosque; it forms a covering for the Prophet’s pulpit, which is 
placed in a garden paved with marble. The garden celebrated in 
tradition® is by the side of a red column, between the pulpit 
and the grave. I have read in the chronicles of al-Madinah 
that on a certain occasion Mnu‘aiwiyah * ordered that the pulpit 
should be placed by the side of the mibrab as all pulpits are; 
but when they set about carrying it away the town quaked and 
thunderbolts fell down so that he ordered them to desist. He then 
had the present pulpit placed over it. The latter has five steps, 
but the old one had only threesteps. The mosque has twenty gates. 
The town itself has four imposing gates: the gate of al-Baqi’, 
the gate of ath-Thaniyyah, the gate of Jubainah and the gate 
of al-Khandaq. Al-Khandaq * (the Fosse) is on the Makkah side. 


christ at the gate of Ludd (Lydda). He will come down not as an apostle, 

but asa just jndge. He will, in honour of the followers of Islam, pray be- 

hind their Imam. It has farther been said that he will marry while on earth, 

: will beget children and will be buried at last close to the Prophet. See 

ia Nawawi, Tahdhibu-l-Asma’, p. 497. : 

<< "1 Al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr as-Siddig, A.H. 112. Nawaw! 

ml p. 507. The authorities for this tradition are: Abi Bakr Muhammad ibn 

‘Ali al Faqih, of Sawah ; Muhammad ibn Hilal ash-Shishi; Muhammad ibn 

Ishaq (ae-Sarraj, died 813. Abu-l-Mahdsin, 11, 226); Yunus (ibn-‘Abdi-l- 

‘AMG, 170-264, Nawawi, p. 641); Mubammad ibn Ismia‘il ibn-Abi-Fudaik; 
“Amr ibn ‘Uthman; al-Qisim. 

'g ‘There is a tradition that the space between the tomb and the pulpit wes 
called by the Prophet one of the gardens of Paradise. In accordance with this 
tradition this space has received the name of the Garden (ar-Randhah)- ‘The 
place has been tawdrily decorated and painted to look like a garden. The 
‘marble-paved garden in which the pulpit stands, is likewise a figurative garden 

(u‘awiyah ibn-Abi Sufyan, founder of the Umayyad dynasty of Caliph 
jmown as the Khalifahs of Damascus. His reign extended from 
Dy ~~ ee. 












people did their pious 
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‘The town is provided with a well-built, towering citadel. Al-Baqi‘ 
lies to the east of the city. The soil (of this suburb) is excellent. 
Here is the grave of Ibrahim,' the son of the Prophet, peace 
and blessing be upon him, and the graves of al-Hasan * and several 
of the companions. The grave of ‘Uthman is at its farthest 
end.§ Quba is a village at two miles from al-Madinah, on the 
left of the road to Makkah ; it has many stone buildings and con- 
tains the Masjidu-t-Taqwa,* which is a well-built mosque with 
a paved street in front of it and a fine open area, as well as 
several consecrated spots, Qub& has a supply of fresh water. 
Here is also Masjidu-dh-Dhirar,® which the common people piously 
set to demolish themselves. Uhnud is a hill at a distance of three 
miles (from al-Madinah), At the base of the hill is the tomb of 


corner of al-Madinah in A.H. 5, to protect the city against the attacks of the 
Quraish and their allies. It was beside the hill of Sal‘, on whioh in later 
times the citadel of the city was erected. : 
1 Muabammad’s infant son by Mariyah, the Coptic girl who was sent him 
asa present by the Governor of Alexandria, al-Muqaugqis. He was born A.H. 
8 and died in his second year in A.H. 10. Nawawi, p- 182, Burton’s 
age, II, 810, He had two other sons and four daughters, all of | 
born to him by Khadijah, his first wife. Both sons died in inf 
four danghters lived to the days of Islam, emigrating with him to 
‘Three of them died in his lifetime and Patimah survived him six 1 
9 Al-Hasan the son of ‘Ali, and grandson of the 
he succeeded his father in al-Kafah = ane 
in favour of Mu‘awiyah and retired to al- wi ht 
met bis death by poison, at the = ae said of one of his wives. 
lace in the third year of the Hijrah. 
"oe body of bene was buried in a field adjoining al-Bagqi. 
ibnu-l-Hakam afterwards added this field to the main bu 
al-Madinah. See Barton’s Pilgrimage, II, 806. 
4 The mosque of Quba, the first place of public prayer 
originally built by Mabammad’s adherents at al-Madinah 
tion. It afterwards acquired the name of Masjida-t- 
of Piety,” from a passage in the Qur'an which 
founded on piety from the first day of its l t 
6 Cf. Qur'an, LX. 108. The Masji 
sque built by certain 


































Hamaah ' w 
of it and next to it an. enclosure containing the graves of the 
pry Came el itself is a place wherein the Prophet once 

It is the nearest hill to al-Madinah. Al+ 


& mosque; there is a well in front 






Ayiq is 
lage ata distance of two miles; it lies i 
f Makka nd is the residence of the Governor. The water here js 
ae fresh, All the territory included between the two ridges of al. 
‘Madinah is as sacred as the sacred territory of Makkah * itself, 
. Badr is a ‘small town lying in the direction of the const. Tis 
dates are of a good quality. Here is to be found the spring of 
the Prophet, peace and blessing be upon him, and the battle-field 
and a number of mosques founded by the rulers of Egypt. Al-Jar 
is on the sea-coast; itis fortified and walled on three sides, 
the quarter facing the sea being open. Tt contains lofty mansions 
and olga market, Al-Jar is the granary of al-Madinab 
ps. Water is carried to the town from Badr 

grains from Egypt. Its mosque has no courtyard. 
Al-Ushairah is small; it is on the coast, opposite to Yanbu‘. 


1 The battle of Uhud was fought in the third year of the Hijrah (A.D. 
625). The Prophet’s uncle, Hamzah ibn-‘Abdil-Muttalib, “ the lion of God,” 
was slain in this battle after having done to death thirty-one of the infidels. 
h was two years the senior of Muhammad. He was baried by Mount 
Ubud, at the spot where he fell, and his tomb is a well-known place of 
visitation, See Nawawi, p. 218. 
9 The “ Martyrs of Uhad” who were slain at that famous battle in which 
Muhammad himself was wounded. Their Inst for plunder lost this battle to 
ims, in whose favour it seemed at first to be going. Burton 
his visit to the Martyrs in Chap. XX. of his Pilgrimage. Their 
d to have been seventy. 
38 and note *. It isa cave on the northern flank of the 





















to the flight, residence and death of the 
re related bearing on this point. The 


of scoriaceous basalt 







himself. On the comparative sanctity 
m, » 167 t. 


2 an excellent note by Burton on the sanctuary 
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A few palm trees grow near it. Its inn is unequalled. Yanbu® 
is a large and splendid town surrounded by a strong wall, It 
has a copions supply of water. It is in a more flourishing 
state than Its 
It has two gates, close 
The descendants of al-Hasan 
Ra’su-l-‘Ain is twelve miles distant (from Yanbu‘). 
Al-Marwah is a strongly fortified town abounding in palm trees 
A wide canal supplies it with drinking 
water. It is surrounded by a ditch and guarded by iron gates. It 
abounds in bdellium! and an excellent variety of dates known 
as burdi. The town is hot in summer. It is dominated © 
the Bana Ja‘far. Al-Haura’ is the port of Khaibar; it h 
fortress and a flourishing suburb with a market on the side 
which is facing the sea. Khaibar is a strong town as largeas 
al-Marwah. It possesses a good mosque. Here is the gate whieh 
the Prince of the Faithful lifted by main force.* Khaibar, ale 
Marwah and al-Haura’ are the only towns in the Khaibar yall 
The province of Qurh is also called Wadi-l-Qura. 
Qurh is the largest in al-Hijaz at the present day ad 
as wellas the most flourishing and populous, and 
ing with merchants, commerce and riches. It is ¢ 
impregnable fortress, at the angle of which a castle 1 
encircle it on all sides and palm trees skivt it t 
is possessed of very cheap dates and e 
springs of water, pretty houses and busy ets. 
rounded by a ditch and has three gates REA 
The mosque is in the midst of the main streets of the tc 
a bone in the mibrab of this mosque said to be the 
to the Prophet saying, ‘ Do not eat me, I a ' 


Yathrib and has larger groves of palm trees. 
citadel is well built and its market brisk. 
to one of which stands the mosque. 


dominate it 





and excellent dates. 



























1 Uke Biellium. Chamerops humilis. 
8 In the attack on one of the 
receive a blow which lost him his ¢ 


Sine et used it 
| the 
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it is a Syrian, an Ngyptian, an ‘Iraqian and a Hijazite town all j, 
one, but the water is unwholesome and its dates of middling quality 
The public bath is outside the town. Qurh is chiefly inhabited }, 
Jews. Al-Hijr! is small and fortified. It has many wells and corn, 
fields. ‘The Mosque of Salih is in close vicinity on a height; it is i: 
the form of an open gallery, cut in a rock. In this place are to by 
found the marvels of Thamid and their habitations.*® Suqya Yaziy 
is the finest town in this tract of country; a continuous line o 
palm trees and gardens connects it with Qurh. The mosque is 
outside the town. Bada Ya‘qib is on the highway of 
flourishing and populous. Al-‘Aunid is the port of Qurh, 
perous town haying plenty of honey and a good anchorage. 

Zabid, the capital of Tihamah, is the second of the two metro. 
polises of the Peninsula, it being the residence of the kings oi 
al-Yaman. Itis a splendid, well-built town, called commonly 
the Baghdad of al-Yaman. The inhabitants are somewhat 
polished and there are many merchants, grandees, learned and 
literary men among them. The town is profitable to visitors and 
beneficial to settlers. The wells are sweet and the baths clean 
It has a mud fortress and four gates, Bab Ghalafiqah, Bab 
‘Adan, Bab Hisham’ and Bab Shabariq. Around it are many 
villages and corn-fields and it is on the whole more thriving and 
populous and of greater natural abundance than Makkah. The 
buildings are of brick, the houses being spacious and comfort- 
able. The mosque is far off from the market places, it is clean 


Egypt 
a pros- 


Muhammad with a roasted sheep which she had steeped in poison especially 
in the shoulder, she haying learned that the prophet had a special liking for 
this part of a sheep. The prophet sat at table with one of his companions, 
Bishr ibnu-l-Bara’, They both took a piece. Bishr ate his morsel and died 
from its effect. Muhammad, however, threw his portion out of his mouth 
‘and exclaimed, ‘ This bone tells me it is poisoned.’ The woman confessed her 
guilt and was pardoned according to Ibu Hishim, Life, 11. 764. Another 
account, however, says that she was handed over to the relatives of Bishr 
who puther to death. See Ibn Khaldin, Biliq edition, page 89 of the 
Supplement to the Second Volume. 

1 See this translation, page 108, note 4, 

| See above, page 109, note 7. 

This should be Bab Sihim. The gate of Sihim, or Saham, 
of the town and leads to Wadi Siham (Vide Taju-tl-‘Aras, VILL. 362) 
,te of Ghalafiqah is on the west and leads to Ghalafiqah, the port of 
gate of ‘Adan is on tho south. This gate is also called Baba-™ 
eof that name on the Wadi Zabid, 




















is on the 
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and its floor is cemented. Beneath the pulpit there is @ 
hollow so as to keep the line (of worshippers) unbroken. 


Ibn Ziyid! hada stream of running water brought up to the 
town. In short Zabid is a noble town, unequalled all over 


al-Yaman ; 
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but its markets are narrow places, prices are high 

in it and fruits scarce. The staple food of the inhabitants is 

dukhn and dhurah. Ma‘qgir is on the road to ‘Adan; so also are 
‘Abrah, Gharah and al-Makhnaq. These are all small towns. 

‘Adan is a large, flourishing and populous town, strongly fortified 
and pleasant. It is the gateway of as-Sin and the sea-port of 
al-Yaman, the granary of al-Maghrib and the depét of all kinds of 
merchant goods. There are many palatial buildings in it. It is a 
source of gain for those who visit it and a mine of wealth to those 
who take up their residence in it. Besides, there are found in’ it 
good mosques, ample facilities for earning one’s livelihood, purity 
of life and evident signs of prosperity ; indeed, the Prophet, peace 
and blessing be wpon him, has specially blessed the markets of both 
Mina and ‘Adan. The town is in the form of a sheep-pen encircled 
by mountain which surrounds it down to the sea, while an arm 
of the sea passes behind this mountain, so that the town is 0 
approached by fording this arm of the sea and thus gaining 
to the mountain. A through passage has wonderfully been c 
the rock and an iron gate placed at the entrance, while a9 
having in it five gates has been erected on the side facing 
from one end of the mountain to the other. Then 
from the markets. There are in the town wells ) 
and several reservoirs. Itis said that a ae — 
the prison house of Shaddad, the son of ‘Ad. = 



























a abariq, is on the east. Tt leads to the village of Sh 
“0 oe Zaid. Of, Kay’s History of Yaman, page pee : 
1 The town of Zabid which was formerly called pao 
as stated by Reinand on the authority of oe a re 
@’Aboulfeda, II. 120, note 6), was founded in . 
the first of the dynasty of the ‘iyadites, the 
‘Umarah gives an account of the clroanaseaeneee 
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barren and dismal place, with neither cultivation, nor cattle, nop 
trees, nor fruits, nor water, nor herbage. Besides, it is a 
exposed to fires and shipwrecks are frequent,!' while the mosque is 
_ a squalid building, the uproar terrible and the baths ill-kept filnaees 
Water has to be carried to the town from a distance of one staye 
Abyan is older than ‘Adan; it is after this town that ‘Adan is 
designated,? for it supplies ‘Adan with all its wheat, fruits 

and vegetables, there being a large number of villages and 
- corn-fields around it. Such also is the town of Lahj.6 Mandam 
is situated on the sea. Here sailing ships are entrapped by the 
wind. It is a town of some importance, but destitute of fertility, 
Mukha is a flourishing town in the distriet of Zabid ; it produces a 
large quantity of sesamum-oil, The inhabitants get their drinking 
water from a spring outside the town; and the mosque is 
ab the extremity of the town, on the sea-shore. Ghalaliqah is 
the port of Zabid; it has a mosque on the strand, which the 
people seem to hold in special reverence and are assiduous in 
attending at all the times of prayer. It is 
populous and possesses palm-plantations and cocoa-nut trees 
and wells of fresh water. ‘The climate, however, is pesti- 
lential and deadly to foreigners. Ash-Sharjab, al-Hirdah and 
‘Atanah, three towns on the sea-shore. Here are the granaries 
of millet which is exported to ‘Adan and Juddah, It is 4 
land of milk, but water has to be brought thither from 4 
distance. The mosques of these towns are built on the shore 
of the sea. The province of ‘Aththar is an extensive region 
governed by an independent chief. It contains some fine towns. 
~ is ‘Aththar is a large and pleasant town and a well-known 
place, as it is the chief city of the district and a seaport of 
San‘a’ and Sa‘dah; it contains a good market and a fine mosque. 
‘ater has to be brought to the town from afar and the public 
path is filthy. Baish has a finer climate than ‘Aththar, and purer 
: a is the residence of the Governor, whose house is 
aaed Sat 
“1 Mhis appears to be the sense of the passage; cf, M. de Gooje’s Glossar 


86. 


flourishing and 












wl 


p y called ‘Adan-Abyan to distinguish it from 
name which is known as ‘Adan-Li‘ah. Cf. Kay's 


of this word is Labj. Tt was so called after Labj ib” 
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situated by the side of the mosque. Al-Juraib is famous for 1ts 
plantains ; of the towns of this district, it is the best-provided by 
nature and the most pleasant in my view. Haly is a littoral town 
flourishing and prosperous and with abundant supplies, As-Sirrain 
is a small town with a fort containing the mosque, By the 
It is the port of 
The latter region is the seat of grains; it abounds in 
good things and has varieties of bad dates and plentiful honey. 
I do not know if it contains towns or only villages, as I have 
not entered it. San‘a’ is the capital of Najdu-l-Yaman; it was 
formerly greater than Zabid and more prosperons, and the 
It has now greatly declined, but 
there are still in it many learned men whose equals I have not 
found in the whole of al-Yaman for dignified appearance and intel- 
lectual powers. San‘a’ is a large city which abounds in fruits and 
in which low prices rule and where bread of a good quality is to be 
found, as well as many profitable articles of commerce. ltis larger 
than Zabid and as to its climate, thou needest not enquire about — 
that, it is simply wonderful! With all these advantages the 
fertility of the soil is such as to relieve man from the necessity — 
of toiling. Sa‘dah is smaller than San‘a’, a flourish | 
the mountains. Here the best water-skins and leathern cary 
are manufactured and excellent leather is exported from it 
the city of the ‘Alawiyyah' and the seat of sheix g 
Juragh is a town of middling size; it contains gro 
trees, whereas al-Yaman is not @ country of palms. — 
about the size of Jurash ; both one and the other are smal 

Sa‘dah. Most of the leather of commerce comes from tl e 
towns. Al-Himyari* is the same place as the City of 
is between Zabid and Sau‘a’ and has many villages; 
ch of the descendants of ‘Ali, 
found farther on pee 


gate of the town there is a reservoir for water. 
as-Sarawat. 


distinction belonged to it. 



















1 An account of this bran 
Sa‘dah for many centuries, will be 
litical divisions of Arabia. : 
an The Himyarites who were ere es Greeks | y 






been very B 
graphy, I. 1090). 


occupation of the ¢ 
18 
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climato is unhealthy and pestilential. It is a town profitat 
merchants. Al-Ma‘afir is an exteusive territory with ~ 
villages and many advantages. Saba’, a region in the 
of these countries; the town proper is in a prosperous condit; 
but the surrounding country is desolate. Badhramact a 
capital of al-Ahqaf, built in the sands at a great distance sie 
sea. It is flourishing and contains a large number of in} 
who are men inclined to virtue and learning, but witl 
and very dark-coloured. Ash-Shihr is a town on the sea ; it js ¢} 
home of gigantic fishes which are exported to ‘Uman and ; 
and thence to al-Basrah and the towns of al-Yaman. Her 
are trees which exude frankincense. There is no ‘acie of sh 
site of Tram of the Columns; from Labj to it is a distance ” 
hee: farsakhs on a level country; it is seen glimmering in the 
iene but when thou approachest thou seest nought. The water 
0 lan is brought from this place. Sakhin ? is a town belonging 
to (an off-shoot of) the Quraish known as the Bana Samah. | 
have heard that they number four thousand archers. Ash-Shuqrah 
contains the habitations of Khath‘am.2 There are palm-trees and 
villages surrounding the town. 

And let it be known that al-Yaman is an extensive country, in 
which I passed one whole year in visiting the towns I have already 
described; but a great deal has no doubt escaped me, I shall 
however relate all that I heard from stgil-informod people 
regarding this country and shall give an exhaustive list of its 
mikhiajs (districts), though I have not visited them all, for this 
ine country known by its mikhlajs. I shall also speak of the posi- 
tion and form of the Peninsula of the Arabs, describing it in 
such a way as to be understood by all, if God, the Most High, 0 will 
at. ie Makhalif (districts) of al-Yaman are :—The mikhlaj of 
San‘a’; al-Khashab$; Ruha@bah*; Marmal; the mikhlaj of 


ile to 


elds, 
back ground 


from the 
habitants 
ial heretical 


‘Adan 


Hinyarn-laddnh, or the Later, the great progenitor of the race, Himyar b 
Saba’, is called Himyaru-l-Akbar, or the Elder, while his great-grandson 
Mimyar ibn Saba’ al-Asghar, is called Himyarn-l-Asghar, or the Younger. 

1 Samah ibn Lu’ayy. See Kitdbu-l-Ishtiqaq of Ibn Duraid, pp. 16 and 68. 
_§ See Kitabu-l-Ishtigag, p. 304. Khath‘am, a tribe of Yamanie origin wh? 
dwelt in the north of.l-Yaman in the great chain of mountains 
Sarat. Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. 87. 
quit IT. 445, Dhi Khashab, 

r-Rubabah, ‘The first station on the road from San‘a’ to Makkah. 
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al-Baun!; the mikhlaf of Khaiwin® To the right of San‘a’, the 
mukhlaf of Shakir; Wadi‘ah; Yam; Arhab. In the direction of 
at-Ta'if,? the mikhlaf of Najran ; Turabah ;al-Mahjarah ; Kuthbah ; 
Jurash; as-Sarat. In Tilamah,* Dhankan ;' ‘Asham; Bishah ;§ 
‘Akk.? The mikhlaf of al-Hirdah ;3 the mikhlaf of Hamdan ;? 
the mikhiaf of Jauf Hamdan; the mikhlaf of Jauf Murad ;! 
the mikhlaf of Suda’; Ju‘fi;!' the mikhlaf of 
al-Jasrah ; the mikhlaf of al-Mashriq; Bishén; Ghndar; the 
mikhlaf of A‘lé and An‘um;!* al-Baidhatain ;!§ Bani Ghotaif; 


Shant’ah; 


1 According to Yaqit I. 763, there are two districts of this name, one called 
al-Baunu-l-A‘li. or the upper, and the other al-Bannn-l-Asfal or the lower. 
Al-Baun is described as one of the largest of the districts of Najdu-l- 
Yaman. It contains many villages, of which the principal one is Raidah 
where the Deserted Well and the Lofty Palace of Qur'an XXII, 44 are said to 
have been situated. Cf, Ibn Khurdadhbah, p. 137, 

2 Khaiwan is called after one of the Yamanite tribes. Here was the idol 
called Ya‘iq, which Khaiwan the father of the tribe had received from ‘Amr 
ibn Luhayy, who is said to have been the first to introduce idolatry into 
Arabia. It is at a distance of 24 farsakhs from San‘a’, on the road to 
Makkah. Cf. Yaqiit Il. 512. See also Géographie d’ Aboulfeda II. 128, 

8 The six following mikkléfs are described by Ibn Khurdadhbah and 
as dependencies of Makkah in the mountainous district of Naja. \ 
The boundary between al-Hijaz and al- 
has been set by an ordinance of the Prophet near an acacia tree | 
Talhatu-l-Malik, which is between Sharam Rah on one side and 
on the other. The latter is described as a large and populous 
mountains, abounding in springs of water. It is at a distance ‘ 


from San‘a’, the capital of Najda-l-Yaman. 
+ These a generally given as dependencies of Makkah in Tihamah. 


rdadhbah, p. 133. 
~~ (the port of) Phankan is on the western coast of al-Yaman, 


ft Haly. Ibn Khurd., 148. . 
' pa is one of the mikhlafs of ee os The mikhlaf : 
ihamah is called Baish. Of. Tbn Khurd., p. 183. 
my “ ce sea coast, south of Ghalafiqah, Ibid., p- 148, 
8 On the coast. Ibid., p. 148. 
9 North of San‘a’, between this town and 
10 Yaqit II. 158. Jauf signifies a hollow or 
ll Shani’ab, Sada’ and Ju‘fi are each at 42 
Khurd., p. 138. : asa ‘ 
ia Yagit has A‘agu-An‘um, which in 
as A‘laqu-l-Fam. Eecn as 
18 Al-Baidhatain is a pisos On 
name of the mikhlaf is 1 
556, 





















accordingly part of al-Hijaz. 


ly 
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" Qaryat (village of) Ma’vib ;! the mikhlaf of Hadhvamant. 
the mikhiaf of Khaulan Ruda‘;* the mikhlaf of Ahwar; the 
muikhlaf of al-Hagl;° Dhimar ;+ the mikhlaf of Ibn ‘Amir ;5 
the mikhlaf of That and Rada‘;® the mikhlay of Dathi- 

hlaf of ash-Sharaf ; the mikhlaf of Ru‘ain ; 


+. 


: ; Kahlan; the mikhlaf of Dhankan; 

i j° the mikhiaf of Nafi‘ ; Masha ;° the mikhlaf of Hujr and 
Badr oe: ags-Sahab ;!2 the mikhlaf of Likhah ;'8 al-Magra‘ 34 
mikhlaf Dhi Makarim yho al-Umlik ; the mikhlaf of as-Salif :16 the 
bitin ‘3 
ya 1 The celebrated capital of the Sabwi in Yaman, built according to Arab 
traditions by ‘Abd-Shams surnamed Saba, who also constructed the famous 
reservoir which supplied the city with water and irrigated the neighbouring 
lands. The bursting of the embankment of this reservoir and the subsequent in. 
undation forms an episode in Arabian history, It is referred to in the Qur'an 
XXXIV. 15, See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography II, 274 b, 

3 Ibis here that the Valley of the Ants (Qur'an XXVII. 18) is located. 
Ibn Khaurd., p. 188, 

8 Called also Haql Jahran, Yaqiit IT. 299, Yaqit mentions Jahran as 
being one of the mikhlafs in the neighbourhood of San‘a’, IV. 438. 

# At sixteen farsakhs from San‘a’. It is also called Dhamir. 

6 Yaqiit and Ibn Khurdidhbah Bani ‘Amir; so also al-Ya‘qabi and 
Qudaimah. 

$ Yiqit mentions That and Rada‘ as the two Persian colonies in al-Yaman, 
Il. 772. 

7 Between al-Janad and ‘Adan. 

8 This should be Dhubhin. See Ibn Khurd., p. 189 a. 

§ The reading is doubtful. The editor believes the name to be Yabsib. 
Of the two places called by this name, this would be Ilwu-Yabsib, Sifla- 
‘Yabsib being mentioned further on by the author. In the Tihimah there isa 

able village called Dhabiyy, on the pilgrim road between Zabid and 

M 1. See Taju-l-‘Aras X, 217. 

10 Yaqit IT, 212, 

_ Il There can be no doubt that the true reading is Khallah, which the 
author of the Taju-l-Aris places in the neighbourhood of ‘Adan, near Saba’ 
Suhaib next mentioned, 

42 Ibn Khurdidhbah ag-Suhaib. This must be Saba’ Suhaib mentioned in 
Yaqut III. 28. See the preceding note. Next to Suhaib in Tbn Khurdadb- 
bah the following mikildfs are mentioned: mikklaf Lahj; mikhlaf Abyan, 
where ‘Adan is situated ; mikhlaf Ba‘din and Raiman. 

18 ‘This should be ath-Thujjah, See Ibn Khurd., p. 139 k. 
rat ‘In Yaqit al-Muzdara‘, IV. 519. 16 Ibn Khurdidhbab, Dhi Makarib. 
Salit or more correctly as-Sulaf which, according to the author of 
mits, ree name of an offset of the Himyarite tribe of Dhu-I-Kali’ 
jut ITT. 119, 
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mikhlaf of al-Adam; the mikhlaf of Najlan; Nahb; the mikhlaf 
of al-Janad;! the mikhlaf of as-Sakasik.2 On the Ma‘afir side: the 
mikhlaf of az-Ziyadi; the mikhiaf of al-Ma‘afir ; mikhlaf Bani 941 
Majid ;8 the mikhla/ of av-Rakb- the mikhlaf of Saqf; the mikhlaf 
of al-Mudhaikhirah; the mikhiaf of Hamul; Shar‘ab; the 
mikhlaf of ‘Unnah; ‘Unnabah.* On the other side, the mikhlaf 
of Wuhadhah; the mikhlaf of Sifl-Yahsib;’ the mikhlaf of 
al-Qana‘ah ;° al-Wardiyyah ;7 al-Hujr, The mikhlaf of Zabid, 
opposite to which is* the mikhlaf of Rima‘; the mikhlaf of Muqra ; 
the mikhlaf of Alhan ; the mikhlaf of Jublan ; mikhlaf Dhi Jurrah ;° : 
the mikhiaf of al-Batam; the mikhlaf of al-Yamm(?) On the 4 
farther side of San‘a’; the mikhlaf of Khaulan; the mikhlaf of | 
Misari‘ ;!° the mikhlaf of Haraz and Hauzan; the mikhlaf of 92 
Al-Ukhrij ; the mikhlaf of Majnah; the mikhlaf of Hadhir; the 
mikhlaf of Majin ;!! the mikhlaf of Wadhi‘; al-Ma‘lal; al-‘Usbah ;!8 
the mikhlaf of Hiyadh; Milhan ; Hakam and Jazan ; Marsa@-gh-Shar- 
jah; the mikhlaf of Hajir; the mikhklaf of Qudum ;!*,,,,........the 





























1 At 58 farsakhs from San‘a’. Yaqat II. 127. 
2 The last of the districts of al-Yaman. ns 
8 Yaqit mentions a mikhlaf under the name of Bani Nujaid, 
the best kind of onyx, thut known as al-Bagarani, is found. 
4 Ibn Khurdadhbah here adds the mikilaf of 
as-Subil) and that of Bani Sa‘b which in Yaqit is c Ned 
5 Or Lower Yahsib, Yaqué III. 98. 
6 This should be al-Qufa‘ah, See Ibn Khurd : 
{In Ibn Khurdidhbah as well as in the works of Ya 
¢ is called al-Wazirah. = 
Probably after @)34 in the text we should supply th 
cod) Dale » Kade Usl« ‘the coasts of Ghalifiqah and al-Man 
., p. 141. 
er gern Dhi Jurah. See Ibn Khurd., Bi Ast t. fie 
10 Both in Ibn Khurdadhbah and Yaqut this mikhlaf is ¢ 
It See Ibn Khurd., p. 142 l. : 
12 See Ibn Khard, p. 143 g. “ 


18 In Ibn Khurdadhbah, Khunish, p. 148, Yaqut m 
of Khunis, II. 473. 
ag cae also Qudam. See Yaqt 
mikklaf. (See 
the word is 
p. 143, and also 


facing the village of M 


93 
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mikhlaf of Hayyah and al-Kaudan ;! the mikhlaf of Maskh ; the 
mikhlaf of Kindah and as-Sakiin ; the mikhlaf of as-Sadif.. 
Subhar is the capital of ‘Umau. There is not on the Sea o 
China at the present day & more important town than this. It i: 
a flourishing and populous city, aud a beautiful, pleasaut an 
lovely place. It is also a city of wealth and many merchants 
and a place abounding in fruits and natural resources, It i: 
greater than Zabid and San‘a’; it contains excellent markets ani 
is beautifully laid out along the shore of the sea. Its lofty 
and splendid houses are built of burned bricks and teak-wood 
Its mosque is on the sea-shore at the further end of the markets, 
with a beautiful, high minaret. They have wells of brackish 
but drinkable water and a canal of fresh water, and supplies 
of every description abound, Subar is the gateway of China, 
and the emporium of the Hast and al-‘Iraq; it also furnishes 
al-Yaman with the necessaries of life. The Persians are masters 
init. The place where open prayers are held is in the midst 
of the palm-plantations. Masjid Subar is at a distance of half 
a farsakh from the town ; there it was that the camel of the Prophet, 
peace and blessing be upon him, knelt down.§ It has been built in the 
best style; and the atmosphere is purer here than at the capital. 
The mihrab of this mosque has been made to revolve on an axis ; it 
is seen now yellow, now green and at another time red. Nazwaht is 
a large town on the skirts of the mountains. The buildings in it 
are of mud. The mosque is in the midst of the market place ; it is 
flooded when the river overflows in winter. ‘The inhabitants drink 
from streams and wells. As-Sirr is smaller than Nazwah. The 
‘mosque is in the market. Streams and wells supply the town with 
‘water. Itis thickly surrounded with palm-trees. Dhank is a small 
town in the midst of palm groves, always governed by a strong hand 
as the inhabitants are turbulent heretics. Hafit abounds in palm- 
trees; it is on the side of Hajar, with its mosque in the middle of 
the markets. Salat is a large town, on the left side of Nazwah. 


1 Ibn Khurd. al-Kaudhan, p. 143. 


_ % See Ibn Khard,, p. 148 q. 
8 Yaqitt xenetie on this that he is not aware under what cireamstances 


3 camel knelt there; nor can any explanation be suggested for 
s on the face of it to be a fiction, : 
Be one time the capital of the Imaims of ‘Uman. See = 
and Seiyyids of ‘Oman, It is marked in the map attached to 
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Daba and Jullafar' are both in the direction of Hajar and are near 
to the sea. Samadis a township of Nazwah. Lasya, Milah, | 
Barnam,? al-Qal‘ah and IDhankan are other towns. Al-Masqat is | 
the first place which confronts ships approaching from al-Yaman; 
I have seen it, a pleasant place abounding in fruits. Tu’am bs 
held in possession by a branch of the Quraish. They are men of 
The province of ‘Uman is large, measuring 
about eighty farsakhs in length as well as in breadth ; it is thickly 
covered with palm-trees and gardens, and the water-supply is 
chiefly obtained from wells, the water of which is near to the 
The water is drawn by means of cattle. Most of these 
The towns here described are mainly 


valour and strength. 


surface. 
wells are in the mountains. 


inhabited by heretic Arabs. 4 
Al-Absa’® is the capital of Hajar, which is also called al-Bah- 3 
rains It is large and abounding in palm-trees, flourishing 3 
| 


and populous, but a place of great heat and searcity. It is : 
situated at one stage from the sea and is as one may say ; 
a fountain head of trade. There are a number of islands in 

the vicinity. This town is the residence of the Qaramitah 94 
who are descended from Abi Sa‘id.6 The government is just 
and equitable ; but the mosque is abandoned. In the neighbourho 
are to be found the treasure-town of al-Mahdi® and othe 


























L Jullafar or Jurrafir is identified with the modern Ras-el-K) 
Badger, opus cit., page 24, note 1, and page 322 note. Daba fi 
as Dibbuh 


2 All three names uncertain. : ; 

8 Al-Absi’, the capital of al-Babrain, was founded by Aba Tahir ibn A 
Sa‘id al-Jannabi, chief of the Qurimitah of al-Bahrain. It was so called. 
the existence in its vicinity of hisy which are stratum of stone or clay ° 
the water absorbed by the sandy ground collects. ‘These Aisy are 
in the deserts of Arabia. . 

4 Al-Babrain is suid to be the Havilah of Scripture. See 8 
of G. and R. Geography, T, 1032 b. 

6 Abi Sa‘id al-Jannabi, who first appeared at al-Babr in 
the reign of al-Mu‘tadhid. At the time of his death in 301 he 
Hajar, al-Absa’, al-Qatif and the whole district of al-B 
‘Abi Sa‘id came to an end in 866 when the s 
in a council of six who were called” 
ine : 

6 The m Ww 
doctrine of the early appearance 
of the house of ‘ANT and whose te 
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treasure-towns which also belong to them. Part of the treasure ; 
kept in that and the remainder in their own towns, Az-Zarqa’ Pe 
Sabin are among their treasure-towns; so also is Uwal, which j 
on the sea. The rest of the towns are near to the sea. Al-Yamams 
forms a provinee by itself, with al-Hajr for its capital, This tow, 
is large and produces dates of a good quality. It is surrounded }; 
a number of forts and towns, one of which being Al-Palaj. 

The form of this Peninsula, be it known, is like a hall, ope 
in front and somewhat longer than it is broad, in which a conc 
has been placed from the front side to the door, with em pt 
Spaces between it and each of the two walls on its right and lofi 
This couch is of two pieces. The inner piece represents Najdu- 
Yaman, a mountainous region in which are found San‘a’, Sa‘dah 
Jurash, Najran and the City of Qahtan. ‘Adan is exactly in th 
front of the hall at the end of the mountains, for the three wails 
of the hall are the Sea of Chinaitself. This region of the Sarawa 
(highlands) is highly cultivated and produces grapes and corn 
The space which is on the right of (this piece of) the couch is 
Tihamah, where Zabid and its townships are to be found. The 
space on the left is (likewise) called Najdu-l-Yaman ; it comprises 
al-Ahqaf and Mahrah, to the borders of al-Yamamah. Some 
include al-Yamamah and ‘Uman in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on its two sides is together the 
country of al-Yaman. The piece of the couch nearer the door of the 
hall is called al-Harrah, it extends from the borders of al-Yamaa 
to Qurh, a range of mountains barren in all its parts and not pro- 
ducing except thorny trees and panic grass! serving as food for 
cattle. In this part are situated al-Haram, al-‘Umagq,? Ma‘dinu-n- 
Naqirah’ and the neighbouring deserts. The space on the right 
is called al-Hijab.* Al-Hijaz is of little extent; it contains 


1 Dhumém, applied to several species of panic grass but restricted by 
Forskol to panicwm dichotomwm, called by Delile pennisetum dichotomum. See 
Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon sub voce. 
2 Al-‘Umag is a station on the pilgrim road between Baghdid and Makkah, 
- 8 Called also Ma‘dinu-I-Quraishi, the mine of the Quraishite, It ison the 
road of al-‘Iraq, at ten stages from Makkah. Nagrah or Nagirah 
‘high ground rising out of low-lying ground.’ 
ib literally means the place where a stony country (harrah) breaks 
aqaddasi uses the word as a name for the coasts of al-Hijiz. Por 
ijz mentioned immediately after wo should likewise read al-Hijahy 
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Yanbu‘, al-Marwah, al-‘Amis! and the coasts, plates which 
are inhabited and covered with palm-trees. The space on the 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijaz; within it are al-Yamamah and Faid- 
and the halting-stations on the great pilgrim-road. This portion 95 
of the couch with the spaces on each side is the country of al- 
Hijaz. Hajar is included in this portion; while opposite to the 
door of the hall stretches the desert. These divisions I have 
made from actual survey,—and God knows best ! 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 


This province is an intensely hot country, with the exception of 
the Savawat hill range which has a temperate climate. It has been 
related to me that a certain man of the inhabitants of San‘a’ once 
cooked a pot of meat and then left to go to the pilgrimage. On his 
return, he found it was not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the same both in winterand summer. The nights in the summer 
season at Makkah are pleasant, but oppressive in Tihamah, in 
‘Uman there falls during the night something like the juice of 
dates; while in the Haram (sacred territory) the heat is excessive, a 
deadly wind blows and there are myriads of flies. Fruits are noaram 
except in the Sarawat region. Al-Yaman is destitute of 
trees and waters are not abundant; while the coasts are barren av 
waterless, excepting Ghalafiqah. These places became inhat 
solely on account of the sea. There is not in the whole 
a lake or a river navigable for ships. Doctors of law are 
so are preachers and readers. Jews are more numerous 10 - 
Christians, while of other tributary sects there yee none. I have_ ae 
not met any affected with leprosy? there. Ibn a explains r 

‘in the winter and summer caravans by saying they — 


the words / 
passed the winter in Makkah aud the summer in at- 


1 Al-‘Amis, Yaqit IIT. 731. % 
9 p= majdhim. Afflicted with @ide judhém. ‘Tr 
ancsthetic leprosy known formerly as Elephantiasis Grovco 
3 The author's authority for this tradition is al-Fadhl 
i The other authorities in their 1 
Shiriz. successive order 










out yearly : 
in summer for Syria. 
19 
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treasure-towns which also belong to them. Part of tho treasnp 
kept in that and the remainder in their own towns. hetero. 
Sabin are among their treasure-towns; so also is Uwal, wih, 
on the sea, The rest of the towns are near to the sea. Al-Yamam, 
forms a province by itself, with al-Hajr for its capital, This “<a 
is large and produces dates of a good quality. It is sm rounded | 
a number of forts and towns, one of which being Al-Falaj, 

The form of this Peninsula, be it known, is like a hall, 
in front and somewhat longer than it is broad, in which a con 
has been placed from the front side to the door, with emp 
spaces between it and each of the two walls on its right aud Je 
This couch is of two pieces. The inner piece represents Najdu- 
Yaman, a mountainous region in which are foand San‘a’, Sa‘dal 
Jurash, Najran and the City of Qahtan. ‘Adan is exactly in tl 
front of the hall at the end of the mountains, for the three waik 
of the hall are the Sea of China itself. This region of the Sarawi 
(bighlands) is highly cultivated and produces grapes and com 
The space which is on the right of (this piece of) the couch i 
Tihamah, where Zabid and its townships are to be found. The 
space on the left is (likewise) called Najdu-l-Yaman ; it comprises 
al-Ahqaf and Mahrah, to the borders of al-Yamamah. 
include al-Yamamah and ‘Um4n in this tract. This piece of 
the couch with the open spaces on its two sides is together the 
country of al-Yaman. The piece of the couch nearer the door of the 
hall is called al-Harrah, it extends from the borders of al-Yamat 
to Qurh, a range of mountains barren in all its parts and not pr 
ducing except thorny trees and panic grass! serving as food fot 
cattle, In this part are situated al-Haram, al-‘Umaq,? Ma‘dinu-n- 
Naqirah’ and the neighbouring deserts. The space on the right 
is called al-Hijab.* Al-Hijaz is of little extent; it contains 


Ope 


Some 


1 Zhumam, applied to several species of panic grass but restricted by 
Forskol to panicum dichotomum, called by Delile pennisetum dichotomum. Se 
Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon sub voce. 

2 Al-‘Umaq is a station on the pilgrim road between Baghdad and Makkal 
at six stages from the latter, 

8 Called also Ma‘dinu-l-Quraishi, the mine of the Quraishite. It ison th? 

pilgrim road of al-‘Iriq, at ten stages from Makkah. Nagrah or Nagirah 
means ‘high ground rising out of low-lying ground.’ 
\1-Hijab literally means the place where a stony country (harrah) breaks 
uqaddasi uses the word as a name for the coasts of al-Hijaz. re 
Hijiz mentioned immediately after we should likewise read al-Hij*™ 
x 
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Yanbu‘, al-Marwah, al-‘Amis! and the coasts, plates which 
are inhabited and covered with palm-trees. The space on the 
left is called Najdu-l-Hijaz; within it are al-Yamamah and Faid- 
and the halting-stations on the great pilgrim-road. This portion 95 
of the couch with the spaces on each side is the country of al- 
Hijaz. Hajar is included in this portion ; while opposite to the 
of These divisions 1 have 
made from uctual survey,—and God knows best! 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

This province is an intensely hot country, with the exception of 
the Sarawat hill range which has a temperate climate. It has been 
related to me that certain man of the inhabitants of San‘a’ once 
cooked a pot of meat and then left to go to the pilgrimage. On his 
return, he found it was not changed in condition. Their clothing is 
the same both in winterand summer. The nights in the summer 
season at Makkah are pleasant, but oppressive in Tihamah, In 
‘Uman there falls during the night something like the juice of 
dates; while inthe Haram (sacred territory) the heat is excessive, a 
deadly wind blows and there are myriads of flies. Fruits are scarce: 
except in the Sarawat region. Al-Yaman is destitute of palm 
trees and waters are not abundant ; while the coasts are barren nd 
waterless, excepting Ghalatiqah. These places became inhabit 
solely on account of the sea. There is not in the whole province 
a lake or a river navigable for ships. Doctors of law are fer 
so are preachers and readers. Jews are more numerous ~s 
Christians, while of other tributary sects there wpe ae ee: : 
not met any affected with leprosy? there. Ibn wes em 
the words ‘in the winter and summer caravans © by me t ; 
passed the winter in Makkah aud the summer m at-Ta i. 


door the hall stretches the desert, 





























1 Al-‘Amis, Yaqit III. 731. 


3 

3 y= majdhiim. Afflicted with o> judham. Trae, 
dineintl nes known formerly as Klephantiasis ae 

3 The anthor’s authority for this tradition is al-Fadhl 
Shiraz. The other authorities in their successive order are, 
ibnu-l-Fadhl ; Abu-I-Hasan Muhammad iba Hamdan os 
ibn Kathir ; ‘Amir ibn Ibrahim Leia ' 
of this Khattab; Sa‘id ibn Jubair (D. 95 A. H., Nawas 

4 Qur’in CVI, 2. This refers to the ger 
out yearly from Makkah, the one in the 
a, See Sale’s Koran, Prelim, 


in summer for Syri pe 
19 


\ 
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he gives his explanation of th 

e words ‘and I 
against fear,’! that it was the fear of ory lag 
white lepers in it and also many negroes. The native 
country are dark coloured and generally have spare, le el 


But there are me 


00 fignn 


96 Their clothes are chiefly made of cotton and they wear sh 


es. Th 


do not make use of cloaks to ward off rain. No snow op ¢ 
: z ’ ’ or fp 

ever falls; nor have they any fruits in winter, nor desiccat: a 
§ ated me 


except such as has been dried of the victims slaughtered at Mip; 
ina 


Reticious sects. In Makkah, Tihémah, San‘a’ and Qurh, 4 
are Sunnah. The rural populations round San‘a’ and ihe: i : 
paw are fanatical heretics,S so also are the country at ; 
Uman. The rest of the Hijaz follows the doctrines iss ‘ih 
vay (reasoners).* In ‘Uman, Hajar and Sa‘dah, they are sh ‘ 
The Shi‘ah of ‘Uman, Sa‘dah and the ‘Barawit hill ent 
os shores of I agape are Ma‘tazilah, especially duane 

mn. In San‘a’ and Sa‘dah, the followers of Aba Hanif 
take the lead. They have the mosques in their hands ‘Ate 
Ma‘afir the tenets of Ibnu-l-Mundhir® prevail, and in the dint 
of Najdu-l-Yaman those of Sufyan.6 The aghan is stpesied! 
Tihimah and Makkah, which isin accordance with the opinion 
Malik as will appear on reflection. In the takbir at Zabid on th 
days of the two festivals the precept of Ibn Mas‘id is followe 
This was first done by al-Qadhi Abd ‘Abdillah ag-Sa‘wani darix 
my stay in that city. In Hajar the tenets of the Qaramitah # 


: ell CVI, 4 See Sale’s Koran, 501 note z 
‘udham, or true leprosy. The dise: i i 
’ ase called b i 
lencoderma in its severe form. -annaeteadpee 

3 . 
at ae Shurat are a sect of the Khawirij (Vide Lane). @hiliyah or a 

pl. of ghdlin) is a title applied to certain sects of heretics for their e 
vagant zeal and fanatical partisanship. 

# See ante, page 59 note 1. 

& Ante, page 53 note 4. 

: Snfyan ath-Thauri, ante p. 53 note 6. 

; Ste te, is “the repeating the two professions of the faith it! 
raised voice after uttering them in a low voice” (Lane), so that each proftt 
pio B pn four a This is done by the followers of Milik, * 

Précis de Jurisprudence Musalmane sai i i , 
aed suivant le rite Malékite, par 


8 The prayers of the two Festivals consist of two prostrations. The fit 


prostration begins by tho Takbiratw-l-[ftitdh ; then follows the Fatihah, ™ 
on first chapter of the Qur’in; after this the Imam repeats the Takbit® 
“ God is great!” three times; then portions of the Qur'an are recited; ” 
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in vogue. There are some Da’iidiyyah in ‘Uman, where they have 
a seminary. 

The language of the people of this country is Arabic, except in 
Subar where they speak and call out to each other in Persian. 
The greater part of the inhabitants of ‘Adan and Juddah are 
Persians, but the language is Arabic, In the vicinity of al-Him- 
yari there is a tribe of Arabs who speak an unintelligible dialeot. 
The natives of ‘Adan say rijlainah for rijlaiki (his two feet) and 
yadainah for yadathi (his two hands), and so forth, They also give 
the letter yim the sound of kaf, for example they pronounce the 
word rajab [the month Rajab ] as though it were rakab and the 
word rajul (a man) as rakul. It is velated that the Prophet, 
peace and blessing be upon him, on being offered dung for certain pur- 
poses of purification he threw itaway saying ‘It is riks” This 
has taxed the ingenuity of doctors of law. What they have said 
in explanation of it is quite admissible, but it is also possible that 
he made use of this dialect.! Allthe different dialects spoken by 
found in the deserts of this peninsula, but the 
purest is the dialect of Hudhail, next the dialect of the two Najds 
and then the dialect spoken through the rest of al-Hijaz. Al 
Ahqaf is an exception, for the dialect spoken here is abominable. 
In Makkah they read according to the system of 
In al-Yaman, the system of ‘Asim. Throughout the 
they use the reading of Aba ‘Amr. I have 
der in Makkah say ‘We have not seen or 
from behind this maqam im any 


the Arabs are to be 


RwaDINGs. 
Ibn Kathir. 
rest of the province, 
heard a distinguished Rea _ 
heard that any Imam ever re , 
other than the system of Ibn Kathir, except at the present day. 

The commerce of this province is important, for here are the ee 
chief ports of the world,? as well as the fair of Mina, and eT 
sea which stretches as far as China. There also are Ju 


is followed by the Takbiratu-r-Rukil’, . Byes 
close. The second prostration begins by recitath ; 
by anothor three Takbirs and then the whole prayer 18 
Takbiratu-r- Ruki’, Of these nine Tukbirs wees < iin 
Takbiratu-l-[jtitah and the two Takbirs of the ani i 8 0 addi- 
y als. This nun 
tions of the prayers of the two festir ; meg: 
ing to the opinion of Ibo Mas‘id. Ibn Abbis pone ‘Takis Lox 
instead of three in each prostration. Cf, Al-Futawa- Alamgiriyyah, 


aug 1s : a 
‘ a Ke word is rijs, which means ‘a7 unclean, @ dirty, or & (filthy, thing. 
By 


9 ‘Adan aud Subir, the capital of ‘Umau, 
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al-Jar the two granaries of Hgypt, and Wadi-l-Qura the mart of 
both Syria and al-‘Traq, and al-Yaman the country of kerchiefs, cor- 
nelian, leather and slaves. To ‘Uman the following articles are 
exported: apothecaries’ drugs, all kinds of perfumery, musk even 
included, saffron, bagqam!, teak-wood, the wood of the sdsam 
tree,* ivory, pearls, brocade, onyx, rubies, ebony, cocoa-nut, sugar, 
sandarach, aloes, iron, lead, canes, earthen-ware, sandal-wood, glass, 
pepper and other articles. ‘Adan receives in addition, ambergris, 
(fine linen cloths called) shwrib, leather bucklers, Abyssinian 
slaves, eunuchs, tiger skins and other articles, which, were we to 
mention them in detail would unduly prolong the book. Chinese 
wares are proverbially famous; witness the common saying here 
“They come to thee as merchant princes.” When I had embarked 
on the sea of al-Yaman, I happened to meet in the boat Abii 
‘Ali al-Hafidh al-Marwazi. When we had become well-acquainted 
with one another, he said to me ‘ Verily thou hast exercised m y 
mind.’ I said, ‘In what way?’ He replied ‘I see thou art a man 
leading a good life, thou lovest virtue and the virtuous, and 
possessest a desire for the acquisition of knowledge. Thon art now 
bound to a country which has allured many people and turned 
them from the path of piety and content, and I fear lest when thou 
shalt have entered ‘Adan and shalt hear of this man going 
away with a thousand dirhams and returning with a thousand 
dinars, and of that man coming with a hundred and going back 
with five hundred, and of another going out with frankincense and 
returning with the same quantity of camphor, then thy heart 
will incline to jealous rivalry.’ I said ‘God preserve me from 
this danger.’ When I had entered it, however, and heard even 
more than what he had told me, I was allured even as others 
had been, and decided to journey. to the countries of the Zanj. 
Lbrought whatever it was of necessity for me to buy and had it 
taken to some ship agents; but it so happened that a person with 
whom I had entered into partnership just then died. This cooled 
down the ardour of my heart and my spirits sank at the remem- 
brance of death and all that follows it. It is well to know, may 
God guide thee aright, that with every gain here spoken of there 
isa danger, and indeed gains are ever attended with dangers; 

1 Cesalpinia Sappan. N.O. Leguminosm. The wood yields a valuable red 
dye. See Watt’s Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. II. 

% Dalbergia Sissoo, N, 0. Leguminoge called in India Sissoo or Shisham, 
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ee it behoves not the wise man to be allured thereby, and 
@ he assured that God gives his servant for two prostrations of 
prayer provided they be sincerely offered to Him more than the 


world and all it contains. 
death in its train or the 
force be left behind ? 


And what profits affluence which brings 
accumulation of wealth which must per- 


Of the Speciatities of the 


different parts of this province are 
the following: 


the leather of Zabid and its unrivalled indigo 


which is of the colour of lapis lazuli, the shurib (fine linen cloths) 
of ‘Adan which are held to be superior to the gasab (or fine linen 
cloths of Egypt ), the fibres of al-Mahjarah called there by the name 


of lif, the buriad (striped cloths) of Suhila and al-Juraib, the 
leather carpets and water-vessels of Sa‘dah, the striped stuffs of 
San‘a’ known as Sa‘idé and its cornelian, the baskets of ‘Aththar, 
the bowls of Haly, the whetstones and henna of Yanbu’, the ben 
of Yathrib aud its saihdni dates, the urd? dates and bdellium of 
al-Marwah, the frankincense and fish of Mahrah, the wars! of 
Adan, the dried peaches* of Qurh, the senna of Makkah, the aloes 
of Usqiitara (Socotra) and the masin dates of ‘Uman. 

The measures of this province are: the sa‘, the mudd and the 
makkik. The mudd is one-fourth of the sa‘ and the sa one-third 
of the makkak. This is as it obtains in al-Hijaz. The sa‘ is of 
different capacities. That in general use weighs 5} ratls.8 I once 
heard al-Faqih Abi ‘Abdi-llah at Damascus say that when Abi 
Yisuf* had visited al-Madinah during his pilgrimage he came over 


1 C9 Flemingia congesta. Watts op. cit., Vol. IIT. 
ih * . els 
2 The text has ** M. De Goeje writes in his Glossary ‘ #0 est fort 
collective opus fabri claustrarii.’ Bat to take Giro in a bei sa sense is 


unsupported by authority. The word should apparently be «o£ in the sense 
f dried peaches. : re 
3 8 The meat ” (or pound), being according to the standard of Baghdad 128 
dirhams, is 1 tb. 16 dwt., Troy ; or nearly 14 on. t an, eee val 
4 One of the two greatest disciples of Abd Hanifah, ‘tha 7 ae 
Muhammad, He was born at Baghdad, A. H. gape bias et * Be 
i th of these disciples held independent inions. A 
plans eon nts ssibility of reciting the adhan before the 


hools ree as to the inadmi : ae 
peaked iid of prayer in all but the morning-prayer. With regard 


rayer also Abi Hanifah holds it to be inadmissible, pod ate ie 
pee ay it is allowable. In this matter Muhammad Conca 
sae ny is chief in opposition to Abi Yusuf. As for the ~ 
sae 4 mudds but differ as to the capacity of the mu Shai 
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to their opinions in two matters, the first being the admissibility 
of repeating the adhan before day-break, and the second the capa- 
city of the sa‘. However, the sa‘ which ‘Umar had measured in the 
presence of the Companions, and which he made use of in expiat- 
ing his vows,! had a capacity of eight ratls; but Sa‘id ibnu-l-‘Asi* 
restored it to 5§, as the following words of the versifier show : 


Then Sa‘id camo to famish us, He reduced the sa‘ instead of enlarging it. 


On board ship they keep two sd‘s; with one they serve out the 
rations of the crew, and the other, which is the larger one, they 
make use of for purposes of trade. 

Their weicuts. In Makkah, the standard weight is the mann* 
which is well-known all over the countries of Islam; they however 
call it a ragl. The ragl of Yathrib as far as Qurh is of 200 dirhams, 
The rafl of al-Yaman is the same as that of Baghdad. In ‘Uman, 
the mann is the standard weight but in other parts of the province, 
the Baghdadi rafl is used. Besides these weights they have the 
buhar, which is 300 ratls. Their corns vary ; in Makkah they have 
the mutawwagah which, like the ‘Aththariyyah, are two-thirds 
of a mithgal* a-piece. Like the dirhams of al-Yaman, they are 


and the doctors of al-Hijaz take it to be 14 ‘Trdqi rafls so that the S# accord- 
ing to them is a measure of 5} ratls. Abi Hanifah and the doctors of alIraq, 
on the other hand, take the mudd to be 2 rafis so that the sd‘ is according to 
them 8 rafls, 

1 A vow may be expiated by the emancipation of a slave or by feeding or 
clothing ten poor persons. It is with relation to the feeding that the ga is 
mentioned in this connection. See Hamilton’s Heddya, 1. 500 et seq. 

3 Sa‘id was appointed governor of al-Kiifah by ‘Uthman on the deposition 
of al-Walid ibn ‘Uqbah in A. H. 30(A. D. 651). He remained governor till the 
year 34 when he was expelled from the city by a party of malcontents, For 


t= in the text we should read lex. In Kitabu-l-Aghani, 1V, 187 we read 
$02) «y° and after time in the place of eal . Al-Walid was popular for his 


hospitality and liberal hand, but Sa‘id was a different man in these respects, 

8 The mann or mand is the same word as the Greek pv&. It is of Semitic 
origin, belonging more especially to the Chaldee dialect, in which it sigmifies 
number or measure in its widest sense (Smith’s Dict. of G. and R. Antiquities, 
in art. Pondera). The mann as a specific weight is equal to two pounds of 
the standard of Baghdad or abont 256 dirhams. 

4 The mithqal is of the value of 14 dirhams in weight. It is of gold, while 
the dirham is of silver. The difference in their weight is said to be due to 
the difference in the specific weight. of the two metals, one grain of gold 
being eqnal in weight to 1} grains of silver. According to this the ratio 
between the two metals is 7 to 10, whereas in reality it is about 10 to 19. 
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counted when payments are made, The 
the ‘Aththariyyah in value, so that there is sometimes a diff 
between the two of just under a dirham. The dinar of ad dh 
the value of 7 dirhums; it is two-thirds of the baghawi They ae 
weiyhed, not counted. The dinar of ‘Uman is of 30 ischial ith 
The dirhams current in ai 
Makkah al-Muhammadiyyah, 
muzabbaq, 24 


y Are somewhat higher than 


it is weighed i 
the province are called in 


, The natives of Makkah have also the 
ba of which make one mutawwagq or a double akhtami. 
sed of te none ae ena i sth day of Dimaaeiah sa 
ita al 09 ‘ne - re tty The people of al-Yaman have 
om peitt ras ‘ yyah, 1e value of which varies at different 
‘ some parts they are not current at all. Four of 
these make one dirham, the piece being about the weight of a danagq!, 
They have also pieces called quridh, which sometimes appreciate in 
value so that three would be equal to one danaq ; at other times four 
would go to make one danag, The tas is current in ‘Uman. 

It is the custom in this province to wear small tunics and 
drawers without shirts, with the exception of a small minority, 
In Mukha they ridicule those who wear drawers, their dress con- 
sisting of a single garment (Izar)* which they wrap round their 
bodies. In Ramadhan they recite the whole of the Qur'an in prayer; 
after the recitation they repeat the supplication and then perform 
the prostrations. I once acted as leader in the tarawih prayers at 
‘Adan and said the supplication after the salam, which greatly 
surprised them. Afterwards I was invited by [bn Hazim and Ibn 
Jabir to go to their mosques and do the same. They generally light 
their lamps with saifah, that is, oil of fish, which they import from 
Mahrah. Their lime is black like black pitch. In al-Yaman they 
paste paper and line books with starch. The prince of ‘Adan once 
sent me a copy of the Qur'an to bind. I enquired for some glue at 
the druggists’ shops, but they did not know what it was and referred 
me to the Muhtasib (overseer of public markets) as a person who 


might possibly know of it, When I asked him he enquired of me : 


‘From what country art thou?’ T said, * From Palestine.’ s 
he said, ‘Thou art from the land of plenty; if these people 
glue they would eat it, use starch.’ They admire fine bind- 






1 The dénaq or dénig is the sixth part of a dirha . 
3 Tho fusizh or fassij is a weight of two grains of barley or the twenty- 


fourth part of a dirham. 
8 See Dozy s.v. JI! ; oan 
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ing and give high prices for it. I was given sometimes as much 
as two dinars. for binding one copy of the Qur’an. At ‘Adan they 
decorate the roofs of their houses two days before Ramadhan 
and beat drums on them and when Ramadhan arrives a number 
of men form themselves into a band and go at early dawn from 
house to house reciting poems till the night has passed. On the 
approach of the festival they levy a sum of money from the people. 
On the Nairtéiz they prepare canopies which they carry round in 
procession passing with drums before the houses of those keeping 
the feast and in this way they collect a large sum of money. In 
Makkah pavilions are erected on the night preceding the breaking 
of the Fast and the market between as-Safa& and al-Marwah is de- 
corated and drums are beaten till the morning. When the morning 
prayer is over, the slave-girls approach in their gala dresses and 
with fans in their hands make the rounds of the House. They 
appoint five Imams to take the lead at the tar@wih! prayers ; after 
each tarwthah they circumambulate the Ka‘bah seven times, while 
the Mu’adhdhins chant Allahu akbar and La ild@ha ill-allah; after 
this thongs? are lashed in the air, as is usually done at the times of 
prayer, and then the second Imm comes forward. They say the 
night-prayers when one-third of the night has passed and finish with 
one-third still remaining. Then the time of the sahdr (or last meal) 
is announced from Abi Qubais. No prettier sight can be seen 
than the dresses of the natives of Makkah when going out for the 
pilgrimage, as they take as much pains in this as natives of ‘Iraq. 

The warers of this province vary in quality. The water of ‘Adan, 
the canal of Makkah, and the water of Zabid and Yathrib are whole- 
some. The water of Ghalafiqah is deadly. The water of Qurh and 
Yanbu‘ is bad. All other waters are tolerable, During my pilgrim- 
age in the year 356 I found the water of Zamzam detestable; on my 
second visit in the year 67 I found it pleasant. Most of the waters 
on the coasts are brackish but drinkable. Were anyone to ask, ‘ How 
canst thou know wholesome waters from unwholesome?’ I would 
answer, by four things; the first is that any water which cools 


1 These are additional prayers of Ramadhin. They consist of twenty 
Rak‘ahs and are repeated between the ‘asha’ prayers and the Witr. 

% Al-farqi‘iyyat. Ibn Batitah describes the farqa‘ah as follows: a stick to 
the end of which a slender and braided strip of leather is fastened and which 
when blown in the air gives a loud sound which is heard by those within as 
well as those without the sanctuary: this is done to announce to the people 
the arrival of the preacher. See Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, Vol. 1., p. 376. 
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quickly is wholesome. Ihave notse 
that of Taima’ and 
the waters in the E 


fl en any water quicker to cool than 
Ariha, and as they are the most wholesome of all 
mpire, I drew this deduction, the trnth of which 






















T have frequently proved by experience. The second is that whole- 

Some water is slow to be evacuated, while he who drinks unwhole- 

some water passes it off rapidly. The third is that good water gives 

an appetite for food and promotes digestion, ‘The fourth is this: 

whenever thou desirest to test the water of any place go to the 

cloth-merchants and druggists and look into their faces, if thou see 

any water in them be sure that the water of that place is wholesome 

in proportion to the brightness of their faces; but if thou see that, 

their faces are like those of the dead, and that their heads hang 

down hasten to depart from that place. Of poisonous plants there 

is at Makkah a species of egg-plant which causes illness, and at 

al-Madinah a kind of leek from the effect of which the guinea-worm! | 

makes its appearance | 
Mixes. Pearls are found in this province om the coasts of Hajar. 

They are obtained by diving into the sea opposite Uwal and’ the 


island of Kharak. It is here thatthe Orphan’s Pearl® was found. 
The divers who are hired for the “purpose plunge and bring out 
shells within which the pearls are found. The greatest evil they 
are exposed to consists in a large fish which darts on their eyes. 
The profit to those employed in this trade is obvious. Whoever is 
in search of cornelian purchases a piece of ground at a place near 
San‘a’, where he digs for it. Sometimes he obtaius as large @ 
piece as a rock or smaller, and sometimes he gets nothing. 
Between Yanbu‘ and al-Marwalt there are mines of gold. Am- 
bergris is thrown upon the sea-shore from ‘Adan to Mukha and 
on the Zaila* side of the sea also. Whoever finds any quantity of 
it whether small or large carries it to the agent of the Governor 
who takes it and gives him in return a piece of cloth anda dinar 


1 gidel Ge. Pilaria Medinensis. . 
8 his is what al-Muqaddasi calls this pearl, as though imp 
possession of it makes an orphan’s fortune. The more usual fo 
Kris) Hw “the orphan pearl,” so called because it 
withont an equal in. the whole world, This pearl 
Maslim ibn ‘Abdu-lah al-‘Iragi who sold it to a1 
See Mehren’s Nukkbatu-d-Dahr of Shamsu-d-D) 
3 The reading of the text is 4M! 4; but im a 
20. 
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been able to discover what substance ambergris is. Dragon's 
blood ! is found opposite al-Juhfah, 

Sectarian disturbances arise at Makkah between the tailors, who 
are Shi‘ah, aud the butchers, who are Sunnah. Similar quarrels 
and affrays arise at ‘Adan between the Jamajimiyyin® and the 
sailors, as also between the Sunnah and the Shi‘uh at Yanbu‘. 
Between the Bajah, the Abyssinians and the Nubians at Zabid 
strange relations exist; so also between the butchers and the 
Bedouins at al-Yamamah, who it is said, have even divided the 
mosque between themselves and say to the stranger ‘Join one or 
other of us as thou willest, or else depart.’ 

Praces or Prous vistrarion. At Makkah, Maulidu-n-Nabi,® or the 
Prophet’s birth-place, in the quarter of the Mahamiliyyin ;* the 
House of the Forty® in the quarter of the cloth-merchants; the 


this is pronounced to be wrong, and the correct reading is there given as 
rere ran Neither word however is satisfactory, while to take “JI rae) 


as meaning ‘ventus vespertinus’ does not rest on good authority. We have 
taken the word to be a which is nearer in form to the reading in MS. B, 
via, vsti. ay! is according to Hane a name for the south wind. He 
says, ‘The people of El-Yemen, and those who voyage upon the sea between 
Juddah and‘ Adan, call the payee by the name of aM, and know not 
any other namo for it; and that is because it is boisterous, and stirs up the 
sea, turning it wpside-down. Now both al-Mas‘idi and ad-Dimishqi 
(Mehren, p. 184), say that ambergris is found during the season in which the 
sea is in agitation, while the description the latter gives of it clearly shows 
the appropriateness of the word, for he speaks of it as hardened on rocks 
at the bottom of the sea and that itis broken up by the force of the winds 
into pieces which float to the surface and are driven by the waves to the shore. 


L ony yt f° Damu-l-akhawain, also called Qitir. The exudation of Ptero- 
carpus Draco N.O. Leguminose. 

% There is nothing to shew who these people were, Yaqiit III. p. 622 speak- 
ing of ‘Adan says that its inhabitants are the Muribbin and the Jama- 
jimiyyun. 

8 See al-Azraqi, page 422 and Burton’s Pilgrimage, III. 858. 

4 Makers of mahdmil, which are ‘the kind of vehicles called hawddij”’ A 
mahmil is a pair of dorsers, or panniers, or oblong chests, upon a camel, in 
which are borne two equal loads, and which, with a tent over them, compose 
a haudaj’ Lane. 

6 This is also called Dara-l-Arqam and Daru-l-Khaizurin, which was 
situated neur as-Safa and where the Prophet prayed secretly with about forty 
of his companions till the conversion of ‘Umar enabled him to dispense with 
concealment. Burton, III. 359. Ibn Hisham, [. 225. Al-Azraqi, 424. 
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Honse of Khadijah,! at the back of the druggists’ quarter. The 
Cave of Thaur,? at the distance of one farsakh below Makkah. 
Hira’,® on the side of Mina. There is another cave at the back 
of Abi Qubais.4 The hill of Qu‘aiqi‘an, opposite Aba Qubais,é 
and in al-Haram [the Sanctuary]. The tomb of Maiminah, on 
the road to Juddah.® In the Thaniyyah7? the tombs of al-Fudhail, 
Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah and Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward. Between the 
two Masjids (of Makkah and al-Madinah) there are several places 
connected with the history of the Prophet and that of ‘Ali.* 


! The house where the Prophet lived till his emigration to al-Madinah. 


Azraqi, 423. Burton, II]. 353. It is in the Zugiqu-l-Hajar, a little to the 
north-east of the Ka‘bah. 
2 This is the cave in Monnt Thaur, to the sonth or the south-east of Mak- 


kah where Muhammad and Abi Bakr, the companion of his flight, lay hid tor 
three days on leaving Makkah for al-Madinah, It is alluded to in Qur'an 
IX. 40. 

8 Mount Hira, at two or three miles north of Makkah, where Muhammad 
was in the habit of retiring for meditation and where he received his first 
revelation, Hence the hill is now called Jabal Nir, or Mountain of Light. 
See Muir's Life of Mahomet, L1. 55 and note. 

4 Abi Qubais bounds Makkah on the ast. Here is a cave where according 
to many Moslems, Adam, with his wife and his son Seth, lie buried. Burton's 
Pilgrimage, IIT, 198 note.t 

6 Qu‘aiqi‘in is in the Ma‘lat or higher parts of Makkah. This and the 
hill of Aba Qubais are the Akkshaban of Makkah. Qu‘aiqi‘in is also called 
al-Ahmar, or the latter name is the hill and Qn‘aiqi‘dn the name of the 
declivities at the foot of it which were inhabited by the Jurham and which 
were so called from their clashing arms. : 

6 Maimanah bintu-l-Harith al-Hilaliyyah was married to the Prophet in 
the sixth or seventh year of the Hijrah., She died at Sarif, wilco isa weatan 
situated ten miles from Makkah and was buried on a hill in the vicinity. 
Her death is assigned to the year 51. Nawawi, p. 854. Azraqi, p. 436. The 
burial-place of Maiminah is also described to hs on the road parity 
and al-Madinah, See the extracts from ri at the en 

=+4 <b .1-Masalik wa-l-Mamalik of Ibn Khurdadhah, pe Ost» 
oe Phaniyyatu-l-Maqbarah or Thaniyyat-Kada’ (see above p. bee 
note 3). The lives of al-Fadhail and Sutyan ibn ‘Uyainah will be found in 
Tbn Khallikin's biographical dictionary, IL. 478 end I. 578, and also in 
awi tively, Al-Wuhaib ibnu-l-Ward was a tradi- 
Nawawi, pp. 504 and 289 respectively i 
tionist and a holy man. He died in 153 A.H, Nawawi, p. 020. 


8 Of the shrines connected with the name of ‘Ali may be —— his 
pirth-place near the hill of Aba Qubais in's lane at — al ne: 
Shi‘b ‘Ali or the valley of ‘Ali, where there is a mosque Ww’ i visited 


the people. See an-Nahrawali’s History of Makkah, volume third of Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, page 445. 
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Masjidu-sh-Shajarah! [the Mosque of the Tree], at Dhu-l-Hulaifah. 
There is another tree at Quba, where is also the Hajar? of Fati- 
mah. The tomb of Hid,’ peace be on him, at al-Ahgaf on the 
sea coast. The place from which flames issue at ‘Adan is a 
mountain in the sea. At the back of the town is the Masjid 
Abin.* The mikhlaf of Mu‘adh® is at the back of Mukha. Again, 
the mosque of the Deserted Well, and the Lofty Palace,® in the 
mikhlaf of al-Baun. In the mikhlaf of Marmal, which is one of 
the dependencies of San‘a’, came forth the fire which burned the 
garden of the Swearers.?’ The Well of ‘Uthman, on the road 
to Syria, Near al-‘Arj> there is a hill through which it is said 
Gabriel hewed for the Prophet, peace and blessing be upon 


1 This “ Mosque of the Tree” is situated at Dhu-l-Halaifah six miles from 
al-Madinah. It was socalled from u fruit tree which grew near it and under 
which the Prophet twice sat. See Burton’s Pilgrimage, II, 25n. There 
is' another mosque of the same name near Makkah where there stood a tree 
which the Prophet once called to him as he sat in the neighbouring mosque 
of the Genii. The tree went up to him, and having answered some questions 
which he propounded returned to its former place. Azraqi, p. 424. 

It may here be mentioned that at page 41 of the text (p. 70 of this trans- 
lation) there occur the words Kes dalned} 4». This was translated ‘and the 
masjids are seven,’ The word masdjid however is not here the plural of 
masjid meaning ‘a mosqne,’ but of masjad which means ‘that part of 
the body which touches the ground in the sujad (or prostration in prayer).’ 
The seven masajid are therefore: the forehead, the hands, the knees, and 
the feet. 

2 This is probably the hand mill to which we find a reference in Burton, 
ES alii TI. 215, “a dark dwarf archway under which the lady Fatimah 

) sit grinding grain in a hand mill.” 


pre-e pen 109, note 4. 
after Abin ibn Sa‘id ibn al-‘As, one of the companions of the 
Prophet who was Governor of al-Bahrain in the lifetime of Muhammad and 
of al-Yaman under his snecessor. His death is variously assigned to 13 and 
27 of the Hijrah. Isabah, 1.17. _ 
_ 6 See above page 108, note 3. 

6 See above page 108, note 6. The Well and the Palace are both located at 
a town called Raidah in this mishlaf. his town is described as being rich 
in springs and vineyards and its situation is given at one day’s journey from 
the capital of al-Yaman, — 
1 Qur’in Ixviii. 20. See Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. IV, p. 170 and notes. 
ion on the road which the Prophet traversed in his flight from 
| from the latter place. For the route 
on occasion, see Lbn pence p. 129, 

Veep ited 
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him, at the time of his emigrati 
Between al-Marwah and al-Han 
blazed like burning coals, 


Ll 
lives! at al- Hijr, are of wonderful construction. 
arched and decorated with carved arabesques. 
town in ruins, 


on a pathway to al-Madinah. 
ra’ there fell once a fire which 
The houses of those who enjoyed their 
Their doors are 
At-Taghiyah,? a 
At the back of Khaim-Umm-Ma‘bad? in the Sarawat 
hills there are wonderful castles, Kamaran, an island in the sea, has 
in it a town, which is called al- ‘Aql, where there is fresh water. 
In this town are the state prisons of the Kings of al-Yaman. 

One of the peculiarities of the natives of Makkah is their pride. 
The people of al-Yaman have no refinement. . The men of ‘Uman 
give short weight and defraud4 and do wrong. Adultery at x 
The people of al-Ahqaf are bigoted 
Al-Hijaz is a poor, barreu country. Tries, Journey- 
ing from as-Sarawat in the direction of Syria, one would first find 
oneself in the territory of al-Agharr ibn Haitham ; thence one 
passes to the habitations of Ya‘laibn Abi Ya‘la; thence to Surdud ;* 
thence to the habitations of ‘Anz-W@'il® in the territories of Bani 
Ghaziyyah ;? after this one finds oneself in the territories of 
al-‘Atl and Julajil; thence the traveller goes to the 


‘Adan is overtly practised. 
heretics. 



























1 See above page 108, note 4 and 109, note 7. 
2 This is the same word which occurs in Qur'an Ixix. 5 and which 
means the cry of panishment by which Thamid were destr 
the commentators has given its name to the place where the 
quarters, but this is apparently what our author has done. 
8 There are two places, called by the name of “the ‘Tent of Umm 
One of them is the tent of the Arab lady where the Prophet and ‘ie’ c 
nion rested on the morrow of their flight. The other, the tent of 
Ma‘bad bintu-l-Hirith al-‘Ansi, is situated near pads c= in 
The latter is the place referred to in the text, 
4 Both the words used here to signify ‘giving short 
oceur in the 88rd chapter of the Qur'an, “ Woe be 
) 5 who, when they re 


short measure or weight (e 


pesca ier sate 
6 A district of Zabid Le 
6 ‘Anz ibn Wa’il, ‘a brother of Bakr and ‘Taghlib, 
gonitors of the two great tribes called after them. 
from Rabi‘ah ibn Nizir. See Kitdbw-l-Ishtiqig, 2 
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ash-Shuqrah where Khath‘am have their dwellings ; he next arrives 
in the territory of al-Harith, where the chief town is called Dhanib 
and the coast opposite to it ash-Shara; thence into the territory 
of Shakir and ‘Amir; thence into Bajilah; thence into Fahm ; 
thence into the Bani ‘Asim; thence into ‘Adwan; thence to the 
Bani Salil; thence into Mutir, where there is a quarry of stone 
for making cooking pots; thence into the territory of Birmah, 
which contains al-Abragah and Hignu-l-Muhayya (?) and then 
you are at al-Falaj, 

The provinces of this conntry are under separate governments. 
Al-Hijaz however, has ever belonged to the sovereigns of Hgypt as it 
depends on this country for supplies. Al-Yaman belongs to the 
Al-Ziyad dynasty whose origin is of Hamdan.! Ibn Tarf* has 
‘Aththar and over San‘a’$ an independent Governor rules, who 
is however subsidized by Ibn Ziyad in order to read the Khuthah 
in his name. Sometimes ‘Adan would be wrested from their 
hands.s The Al [or Family of] Qahtan are in the mountains, they 


In Kay’s History of Yaman, 213-8, there is a short account of the tribes of 
Arabia which may be consulted here with advantage. 

1 The Ziydites claim to be descended from Ziyad, the reputed son of Abii 
Sufyan who was of course of the Quraish, Hamdin is a great andj powerful 
Himyarite tribe of al-Yaman from whom many of the ruling chiefs of that 
country were descended, but no historian connects the name of the Ziyidites 
with this tribe. It is clear however that the founder of the dynasty at the 
time of his appointment to the government of al-Yaman by al-Ma’min, lived 
in that country and was already one of the leading men in it. 

For a history of this dynasty which lasted close upon two centuries, see 
Kay’s History of Yaman. 

3 Sulaiman ibn Tarf was one of the princes of Tihimah. His kingdom 
comprised the provinces of ‘Aththar, Haly and ash-Sharjah and extended 
over a distance of seven days’ journey by two, from the port of ash-Sharjah 
to that of Haly. ‘Aththar, the seat of his Government, was situated on the 
borders of the sea, Ibn ‘arf owed allegiance to Abnu-l-Jaish Ishaq ibn 
Ibrahim the Ziy@dite, whose death happened in A. H. 371. 

8 The prince referred to was of the family of the Bana Ya‘fur who were 
gaid to be descended from the Tubba‘s or Himyarite kings of al-Yaman. In 
‘A. IZ, 352 the Governorship of San‘a’ was offered to the Amir ‘Abdu-lah 
ibn Qabtin, who was grand-nephew of As‘ad ibn Ya‘fur, the last of the great 
princes of the family. ‘Abdu-lah died in 387. Sce Note 8 of Kay's History 


of Yaman. : 
4 On the breaking up of the Ziyadite kingdom ‘Adan passed into the 
hands of the Bani Ma‘n who ‘a semi-independent rule over it since 


the days of al-Ma'min, See Kay's History of Yaman, p. 158 and note 19. 
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Seite Zhupbo in lin oan of ty 1 ont ae 
the most inntipssloving ] m 4. ee ee onal 
; 1 p-loving people. ‘Uman belongs to ad-Dailam? and 
ont a to the Qaramitah. Al-Ahqaf is ruled by a native chieftain. 
Taxes ann touts. At Juddah } dinar is exacted on every load 
of wheat and a Kail (gallon) from each half of a camel-load ; on a 
bundle of Shatawi5 linen, 3 dinars and on a bundle of Dabigi.s 
2 dinars and on every bale of wool 2 dinars. At ‘ Aththar, on oak 
load one dinar, and on every basket of saffron one dinar, as also on 
every slave. This is levied from persons leaving the town; the 
same dues are charged at as-Sirrain on everyone passing through, 
as well as at Kamaran. At ‘Adan goods are appraised in Zakawt 
dinars and one-tenth of the value is exacted in ‘Aththar? dinars.® 
It is estimated that the royal treasury receives about one-third of 
The cus- 
tom dues paid at the coast towns are light, Ghaliifiqah only excepted. 
The land taxes are as follow :—on the caravans® of Juddah half a 


the goods of merchants. 


105. 


The search here is very strict. 















1 The ancestor of this branch of the ‘Alawiyyah was Abi-Muhammad z 
al-Qisim, the Rassite, so called from having had a property at ar-Rass near 
al-Madinah, where he resided and where he died in A.H. 246. The dynasty 
is called after him, but the first to make himself master of Sa‘dah was his — 
grandson Yaby& ibna-l-Husain who was acknowledged as Imam in 288 under 
the title of al-Hiadi ila-l-Hagq. Al-Hadi died at Sa‘dah in 298. For 
ed account of this dynasty the reader is referred to Kay’s History of 
page 184 and note 127. 

2‘Umin came under the power of the Dailamites in A.H. 855 when 
Ma‘izzn-d-Daulah Buwaih who was already master of the seat of Caliphate, 
sont a large force under one of his Generals to conquer the country, which — 
had fallen in the hands of the Qaramitah. An account of this exp is” 
given in the Kamil of Tbna-l-Athir, Vol. VIII, p. 419. 


8 This is a kind of cloth of fine texture, so called from Shata, a 
Egypt, where it was manufactured. ; a 
4 Called from the town of Dabiq in Egypt where it was mat 


5 From this statement it is safe to conclude that the ‘Athi 
the higher in value. The value of the ‘Aththariyyah besten 


shillings of our own money. 








town 
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dinar at both al-Qarin and Batn Marr. At the gate of Zabid, one 
_ dinar on every load of musk, and half a dinar on every bale of linen. 
At other toll-houses payments are made in ‘Alaw? dirhams. ‘The 
ruler of Sa‘dah does not exact taxes from anyone, but he takes 
one-fortieth! from merchants. 

The Peninsula is a tithe-land.* At ‘Uman, on every palm-tree 
one dirham is levied. I have found it stated in the work of [bn 
Khurdadhbah that the tribute of al-Yaman is 600,000 dindrs. 1 
do not know what he means by this, nor have | seen this statement 
in the Kitabu-l-Kharaj,* on the contrary it is well-known that the 
Peninsula of the Arabs is subject to tithes. f 
al-Yaman was in former times divided into three administrations, 
one Governor for al-Janad and its districts, another for San‘a’ and 
its districts, and a third for Hadhramaut and its districts. Qudamah 
ibn Ja‘far al-Katib has stated that the revenue of the two sacred 
cities is 100,000 dinars, of al-Yaman 600,000 dinars, of al-Yamamah 
and al-Bahrain 510,000, and of ‘Uman 300,000 dinars. The natives 
of this country are men of contented disposition and lean of 
figure. They are satisfied with little food and with scanty raiment. 

* God has favoured them with the best of fruits and the mistress of 
trees, namely, dates and the palm.* It is related in a tradition® 

106. that the Prophet of God once said, ‘‘ Honour your father’s sister the 
palm-tree, for it was created of the mud of which Adam was created, 

and none of the trees are fecundated through the male excepting 


The province of 


1 This boing the fixed rate in Zakat. Cy. Hamilton’s Hedaya, I, 25. 
2% See above, page 107, note 4. 

8 The “Book of Tribute” of Abu-l-Faraj Qudimah ibn Ja‘far al-Kitib, 
extracts of which have been edited and translated by M. de Goeje in the sixth 
volume of his Bibliotheca Geographorwm. Qudimah wrote some years before 
al-Muqaddasi. The date of his death was A.H. 837. For the statement re- 
ferred to, see also M. de Goeje’s note on page 108 of his translation of Ibn 
Khurdadbbah, - 

4 The claim of the palm for superiority is successfully contested by 
the vine in an interesting chapter in the Kitabu-I-Buldan, entitled fadh/u-l- 
hablah ‘ala-n-nakhlah, p. 118. 

6 The authorities are: Abi ‘Abdi-llah Muhammad ibn Ahmad, at the city 
of Arrajin; al-Qadhi al-Hasan ibn ‘Abdu-r-Rahmin ibn Khallad; Misa 

-jbnu-l-Hasain; Shaiban ibn Farrikh (died A.H, 235; Abu-l-Mahasin, I, 710); 
Masrir ibn Sufyan at-Tamimi; al-Auzi‘T (A-II, 88-157; Nuwawi, p. 382); 
ees. Ruwaim (died 136 or 140; Abu-l-Mahdsin, 1, 878); ‘Ali ibw 
Abi 3 b. 
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this tree ; and do ye give your women fresh and ripe dates to eat 
at their parturition, and if there be no fresh dates, then give them 
dried dates of the season.” 

With regard to distances it is to be noted that the word ‘and’ 
is copulative, that the word ‘then’ expresses order of following 
and that the word ‘or’ is alternative; for example, when we 
say ‘to such and such a place and such and such a place’ it is 
implied that the two places are in the same locality, such as 
Khulais and Amaj, Mazinén and Bahman-abadh; when we say 
‘then,’ it is taken in conjunction with the word preceding it, as 
for example: to Batn Marr, then to ‘Usfan; to Ghazzah, then to 
Rafah; and when we say ‘or’ we go back to the word before the 
last, as when we say ‘from ar-Ramlah to Iliyé or to ‘Asqalan, 
from Shiraz to Juwaim or to Sabah. We have computed the 
marhalah [stage| at 6 or 7 farsakhs; if it happens to be more 
than this, we place two dots over the ha (the last letter of the word 
marhalah); if it exceeds ten, we place two dots below the lam 
(the penultimate letter of the word marhalah) ; if the stage be less 
than six farsakhs, we place one dot above the ha.! You travel — 
from Makkah to Batn Marr, one stage, then to ‘Usfan> one 
stage, then to Khulais# and Amaj® one stage, then to al-Khaim' 6 


. 




















1 Tho editor remarks in a footnote that in neither codex are these dots 
to be found. ate 

2 Batn Marr is also called Marra-dh-Dhahran, Marr being t en 
village and adh-Dbahran the valley in which it is situated. It is now 
Wadi Fatimah. Batn Marr is described as a large and populous plang, 
abounding in streams and rich in corn-fields and palms. It is 16 miles distant 
from Makkah, . 

8 There is a distance of 33 miles between ‘Usfin and Batn Marr. rs 
are several wells at this place. ite 

4 Khulais is mentioned by the author of the Qamiis as waar between fe* 
‘Usfan and Qudaid and also by Abu-l-Fida@’ who ikea i ‘ 
of one stage between it and ‘Usfin, the latter being to the south. 
graphie, I. 109, h ae 

5 ‘The ordinary road goes from ‘Usfan straight to Qudaid, which he 
as Khaim Umm Ma‘bad. In his flight however the Prophet 
to Amaj and thence to Qudaid. See Ibn Hishim, Life of , 

# This station is at a distance of 24 mile’ Te Usfan. 
which it is generally known is al-Qui id. @ neighbourh 
was encamped the Arab lady in whose tent the Prophet res’ i 
flight, hence the station is sometimes called Khaimat, or the ‘Tent, | oe 
Ma‘bad (this being the name of the Arab lady). it 


21 
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one stage, then to al-Juhfah! one stage, then to al-Abwa’? 
one stage, then to Suqyé Bani Ghifar® one stage, then to 
al-‘Arj* one stage, then to ar-Rauha’® one stage, then to 
Ruwaithah one stage, then to Yathrib one stage.® You travel 
from Makkah to Yalamlam,7 one stage; then to Qarn,* one 
stage; then to as-Sirrain,® one stage. You travel from Makkah 
to Bustén Bani ‘Amir,! one stage; then to Dhat ‘Irq,'' one 
stage; then to al-Ghamrah,' one stage, You travel from 
Makkah to Qarin, one stage; then to Juddab,'® one stage. 
From Batn Marr to Juddah it is one stage. You travel from 

1 From the last station the distance is 27 miles to al-Jubfah, Al-Jubfah is 
the miqat of the Syrians when not passing through al-Madinah and the sea 
is about 8 miles distant from it. 

2 At 27 miles from al-Jubhfah. Al-Abwa’ is midway between Makkah and 
al-Madinah, being distant about 125 miles from each. 

8 At 29 miles from al-Abwa’. 
palms. 

4 According to al-Hamdani at 24 miles from the last station. 

5 Al-Hamdani places Ruwaithah before ar-Raubi’. The order according 
to him stands thus: al-‘Arj to Ruwaithah 24 miles; Ruwaithah to ar-Raubhi’ 
18 miles; ar-Ranhi’ to Sayilah 24 miles; and Sayilah to al-Madinah 23 miles. 

According to Ibn Khurdidhbah: from as-Suqya to ar-Ruwaithah 36 miles, 
then to as-Sayilah 34 miles, then to Malal 19 miles, then to ash-Shajarah 
12 miles. Ash-Shajarah is the miqat of al-Madinah and is 6 miles distant 
from it. 

6 The whole distance between Makkah and al-Madinah is according to 
al-Ya‘qibi 225 miles, but the distances in Ibn Khurdidhbah amount to 263 
miles. The reader is referred to Sprenger’s Post-wnd Reiserouten des Orients, 
of which use has been made in these notes. 

7 See Yaqiit, IV. 1025, and Géographie d’ Aboulfeda, I. 125. 

8 Called also Qarnu-l-Manazil. It is 51 miles distant from Makkah and 
36 from at-Ta’if which is due right of it. See Yagiit, 1V. 72. 

9 On the borders of the sea, at four or five days from Makkah, near 
Juddah, Yiqit, II. 89, Distant about 19 parasangs from Haly. Géographie 
@ Aboulfeda, 1, 125, 

10 On the pilgrim road of al-‘Irag, at 24 miles from Makkah. Water is 
abundant. 

ll. The miqat of the pilgrims of al-‘Iraq, at 22 miles from Bustan Bani ‘Amir. 

12 At 26 miles from Dhat ‘Irq. Here are tanks and wells. Between 
Ghamrah and Dhit ‘Irq is Autas, where the battle of Hunain was fought. 

18 Al-Idrisi: from Juddah to Makkah 40 miles. Sprenger remarks that 
Juddah was first colonized by Persian merchants in the caliphate of ‘Uthman. 
The port of Makkah or rather at-Ta'if was before that Shu‘aibah, Cf, Yaqut. 
II, 301. ; ° 


It has a ranning stream, a garden and 
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al-Juhfah to Badr, one stage; then to as-Safra’ and al-Ma‘lat,! one 
stage; then to ar-Rauha’, one stage. Yon travel from Badr to 
Yanbu‘, two stages; then to Ra’su-l-‘Ain, one stage; then to al- 
Ma‘din (the mine),? one stage; then to al-Marwah, two stages. 
You travel from Badr to al-Jar, one stage; then to al-Juhfah 
or Yanbu‘, two stages either way. You travel from Juddah to 
al-Jar or You travel from Yathrib 
Batnu-n-Nakhl,? two stages either 
From as-Suwaidiyyah to al-Marwah, the same number of 
stages; and likewise from Batnu-n-Nakhl to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqirah.§ 
If you wish to take the high road to Egypt, travel from al- 
Marwah to as-Suqya;> then to Bada Ya‘qib,* three stages, 
then to al-‘Aunid,7 If you go to Syria travel from 
as-Suqya to Wadi-l-Qura,’ one stage; then to al-Hijr,? one 
stage; then to Taima’,!® three stages. If you desire to travel 
to Makkah by the Kifah road, take from Zubilah,!! which is 
inhabited and bas abundance of water, to agh-Shuqiq, 21 miles; 
then to al-Bitau,'? 29 miles; then to ath-Tha‘labiyyah, 29 miles. 


as-Sirrain, four stages. 
to as-Suwaidiyyah or to 
way. 


one stage. 


Ibn Hisham, I, 434. Al-Ma‘lat, Yiqit, IV. 
Uthail (Hamasah, I. 437) 


I As-Safra’, Yaqiit, 111. 399 
577. Also mentioned by the anthor of the Qamis. 
is situated between Badr and these two places. : : 

% This is a different place from Ma‘dinu-n-Nagqirah. Their a oats 

i i fi ia in the Volume referred to. 
tions may be seen in Sprengers Karte of Arabia in t J 1 

8 Or Batn Nakhl. It is at two stages from al-Madinah, at-Taraf being the 
intermediate station. The distance is 22 miles from Batn Nakhl to at-Taraf 
and 35 from at-Taraf to al-Madinah. a . 

4 At Ma‘dinu-n-Naqirah, on the great pilgrim route of al-‘Traq, the road 
branches off to al-Madinah. The first station is al-‘Usailah 46 miles. From 
this to Batn Nakhl is 86 miles. 

6 This is Suqya Yazid. : 

6 The Badei-regia of Ptolemy according to Sprenger. 

1 On the sea-coast. It was the port of Qurh. 

8 Another name for Qurh. 

ij Sali f the Romans. 

9 The Hijr of Salih. The Petra o! ae 

10 The Themma of Ptolemy. At Taima’ was eerie —_ of as- 
Saman’al ibn ‘Adiya, which was known a8 al-Ablaqu-l- i Khurd. 

, 128 and Géog. @’ Aboulf., I. 107. Me a 
: ll The stations above Zubilah are: al-Qédisiyyah, 15 en — = 
al-Mughithah, 24; al-Qar‘a’, 325 Waqisah, 245 al- pe aa = yore 

12 This place is also called Qabra-I-‘Ibadi (Ibn Kh 

ellation, see Géog. @ Aboulf., I. 131 note 1. Yaqiit however gives another 
a YY ' 
tonitton. in explanation of the name, See Vol. IV., p- 28. 
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miles from al-Basrah. 
to al-Bakri is 10 miles, so that between al-Basrah and al-Hufair there are 
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Ath-Tha‘labiyyah marks the end of one-third of the way, an 
inhabited place, with a large number of tanks and several wells 
of brackish but drinkable water. Then to al-Khuzaimiyyah, 32 
miles; then to Ajfur, 24 miles; then to Faid, 36 miles. The 
latter is a flourishing town with two forts and has abundance 
of water. Then to Tiiz,! which is half way, 31 miles; then to 
Samira’, 20 miles. It has many tanks, an abundant supply of 
water and cultivated fields; the water is brackish but drinkable. 
Then to Hajir, 33 miles; then to Ma‘dinu-n-Naqrah,? 34 miles. 
It has a fort; the water-supply is poor and the place abominable, 
Then to al-Mughithah,’ 33 miles; then to ar-Rabadhah, 24 miles. 
The water is bitter and the place in ruins. Then to Ma‘din Bani 
Sulaim,* 24 miles; then to as-Salilah, 26 miles; then to al-‘Umaq, 
21 miles. Al-‘Umaq has huge wells, but the water is not abun- 
dant. Then to al-Ufai‘iyah, 32 miles; then to al-Mislah, 34 
miles. The latter has a number of tanks and water is abundant. 
Then to Ghamrah, 18 miles. There is abundant water here. 
If you travel to it [i.¢, Makkah] from al-Basrah, go from 
al-Basrah to al-Hufair,® 18 miles; then to ar-Ruhail,® 28 miles ; 


L Al-Muqaddasi describes Tiiz as being midway between al-Kifah and 
Makkah. Other geographers say this of Faid, the station next before Tiz. 
The total of distances between the two termini being 751 miles, the middle 
would fall at 375} miles from starting point, that is to say, at a place between 
Faid and Taz which are 349 and 380 miles distant from al-Kifah respectively. 

§ Called also Ma‘dinu-l-Quraishi. An-Naqrah is also spelt an-Nagirah. 

8 Called also Mughithatu-l-Mawan. 

# Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamah both agree with al-Magaddasi in the 
order of these stations, namely, ar-Rabadhah, Ma‘din Bani Sulaim, as-Salilah 
and al-‘Umaq. From Yuqit however (III, p. 128), it is evident that next 
after ar-Rabadhah comes as-Salilah with 26 miles between them, so that the 
order stands as follows: ar-Rabadhah, as-Salilah, Ma‘din Bani Sulaim and 
al-‘UOmag. This is also the order in al-Ya‘qibi with the exception that he 
places al-‘Umaq before Ma‘din Bani Sulaim. That this is not the case 
appears from Yiqut (III, p. 728). Sprenger in his Karte follows the order of 
al-Ya‘qibi. Under ar-Rabadhah Yaqit states that it is situated between 
as-Salilah and ‘Umaq! 

6 Before al-Hufair there is a small station called al-Manjashiniyyah at 6 
From this station to al-Hufair the distance according 


18 miles as in the text. 
6 The author of the Qémis writes ar-Rahil, but Yaqit leaves not a doubt 


- that the proper form is ar-Ruhail. 
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then to ash- 





Shaji, 27 miles, then to Hafar Abi Masa,! 26; then to 
Mawiyyah, 32; then to Dhatu-l-‘Ushar, 29; then to al-Yansii‘ah, 
23; then to as-Sumainah, 29: then to al-Qaryatain, 22; then to 
an-Nibaj, 23; then to al-‘Ausajah, 29; then to Ramah...... ; then 
to Immarah, 27; then to Tikhfah, 26; then to Dhariyyah, 18; 
then to Jadilah, 32; then to Mulhah,? 35; then to ar-Ruqai‘iyyah,? 
26; then to Quba, 27; then to as-Sunbulah,* 27; then to Wajrah, 
40; then to Dhat ‘Irg, 27. The whole distance is 700 miles.5 


The road of the West: you travel from Wailah® to Sharaf 


Dhi-n-Naml,’ one stage; then to Madyan, one stage; then to 

| Between ash-Shaji and Hafar Abi Misa Ibn Khurdadhbah mentions 
al-Kharja’ (Yaqit, Il, p. 418). Hafar Abi Misa are a number of wells which 
Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari caused to be dug during his governorship. Abi Misa 
Was appointed to the government of al-Basrah by ‘Umar in A.H. 17, in suc- 


cession to al-Mughirah. He was deposed by ‘Uthman in A.H. 29. 

2 This is evidently Faljah which Yaqit places next before ad-Dathinah, 
(iI, p. 550). 

8 Although Yaqiit mentions a place on this road by the name of ar-Ruqai‘l, 
it is certain from a comparison of the statements of Yaqit (II, p. 550) and 
the anthor of the Taju-l-‘Args (IX, p. 195), that this station is that known as 
ad-Dathinah, which is also called sometimes ad-Dafinah. 

4 This should be ash-Shubaikah as stated by M. de Goeje. In place 
of this station Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamah have Marran (Yaqit, Iv 
p- 478). : 

6 This is doubtless a round number. However, M. de Goeje has been at 
pains to verify our author’s statement. The aggregate af the inane actually 
given is 671. Adding to this the distance between ‘Ausajah and Ramab, boas 
29 miles, we get 600 miles up to Dhat ‘Irq. Now the distance a Dhat Inq 
to Makkah is 56 miles, so that there only remains 44 miles, Witols am de Goeje 
thus accounts for. The distance from al-Basrah to al‘Eiatatr is really 86 
and not 18 miles; this gives us 18 miles, and the remaining sail miles 
taken to be the mileage of a station omitted by peep which 
i Ved al-Majizah and which is sitnated between Dhatu-l-‘Ushar ‘andl al- 
uae vith rd to the distance between al-Basrah and al-Hufair, how- 
yor come pace d that although the statement of Yaqit (II, p. 297), 
ever, it is to be remarked Phi 1 oe nak! nonoeding 40 Siaaaniea 
bears out that of M. de Goeje, bot bas eaee niet 
author of Taju-l-‘Aris say that the distance between places 


may be 


iles. . 
a OS the Elath of the Old Testament and the Aelana of classical 


‘Aqabah now occupies the site of Wailah as 

raphers. A fortress called i 

it pars day one of the enc on =! poo of Egyptian pilgrims to 
ith’s Diet. of G. an Geog., I, hy 

pei os quart baat of which the only description we tare is that it ro 

a mountian on the Syrian route to al-Madinah, There is nothing to show i 
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al-A‘ra’,! one stage; then to a halting-place (without a name), one 
stage; then to al-Kulayah,? one stage; then to Shaghb, one 
stage; then to Bada,® one stage; then to ash-Sharjain;* then to 
al-Baidha’; then to Wadi-l-Qura. The route now in use is as 
follows: from Sharaf Dhi-n-Naml to as-Sala; then to an-Nabk ;° 
then to Dhabbah ;° then to al-‘Aunid; then to ar-Ruhbah; then 
to Munkhiis; then to al-Buhairah; then to al-Ahsa’; then 
to al-‘Ushairah; then to al-Jar; then to Badr. If you travel 
to Makkah from ‘Uman, go from Suhar to Nazwah; then to 
‘Ajlah,? 80 miles; then to ‘Adhwah, which is a fortress, 24 
miles; then to Bi’ru-s-Silah, 30 miles; then to Makkah, 21 
days; on this route four stations are with wells, while eight 
stages pass through a desert of sand. If you travel to it 
from Hajar, go from al-Ahsa’ to......3 To reach it from San‘a’ 
one travels first to ar-Raidah, one stage; then to Athafit;° 


position beyond the statement of al-Muqaddasi that it is the next station 
after Wailah, On the other hand almost all other geographers who have 
described this route say the station next to Wailah is called Haql, the Akale 
of Ptolemy according to M. de Goeje. The probability is that the station 
itself bears the name of Haq] and that Sharafu-l-Ba‘l is the name of a hill in 
its neighbourhood. 

1 This station is called in Ibn Khurdidhbah al-Aghza’ and in al-Idrisi 
al-A ‘da’. 

2 In Ibn Khurdidhbah this is called al-Kilibah, 

8 This is Bada Ya‘qib. It was from this place that Jacob set for Egypt. 

¢ In Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamah, as-Sarbatain, 

6 An-Nabk or an-Nabak. Téju-l-‘Aris, VII, p. 186. 

6 A village on the borders of the sea, at 70 miles from Bada Ya‘qib, 
Yaqit, III, p. 464. 

7 In Keith Johnston’s map of Asia in the Royal Atlas Nazwah, ‘Ajlah and 
Bi’ru-s-Silah are all marked. He also has a place midway between ‘Ajlah 
and Li’rn-s-Silah which he calls Adhud. But, while the distance between 
Nazwah and Bi’ru-s-Silah in al-Muqaddasi is only 84 miles, the distance 
between these two places in the map is more than twelve degrees, These 
names are spelt in the Atlas as follows: Nezwah, Ajla, Adhud and Bires 
Selah. ‘The first two will be found in the map in Hf and the last two in Gf. 

8 A lacuna in the text. The route from Hajar passes through al-Yama- 
aah, The stations from al-Yamimah to Makkah according to Ibn Khurdadh- 
bah are: al-‘Irdh; al-Hadiqah; as-Saih; ath-Thaniyyah; as-Safrah; as- 


Sudd; Sidarah; al-Quryatain. At al-Qaryatain the Yamamah ronte joins the 


great Basrah to Makkah route. 
9 A town with vineyards, corn-fields and springs, 
country call this place ‘Lhafit (Yaqut, I, p, 115.) 


The people of the 
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then to Khaiwan;! then to al-A‘mashiyyah ;? then to Sa‘dah; 
then to Gharfah ;3 then to al-Mahjarah ; then to Shartrah ;* then 
to ath-Thujjah; then to Kuthbah:® then to Yabanbam,® which 


1s at a distance of 8 miles from Jurash; then to Banat Jarm,7 one 


stage; then to Jasada’;3 then to Bishah; then to Tabilah 3 then 
to Ranyah ;!° then to Kudayy ;!! then to Safr;!2 then to Turabah ; 
then to al-Futuq; then to al-Jadar;!8 then to al-Ghamrah. 4 

1 See above, page 139, note 2, It is a large village rich in vineyards 
which prodnce grapes in bunches of large size. There are two tanks in it and 
its inhabitants are ‘Umaris, i.e., descendants of ‘Umar ibna-l-Khaftab. Ibn 
Khurdadbbah, 

# A place without inhabitants, where there is a small spring. Ibid, 

8 In Ibn Khurdadbbah it is called ‘Ariqah. It is uninhabited and with 
but little water. 

# Or Sharim Rab, a large village with springs and vineyards. 

6 In Ibn Khurdadhbah Kutnab, a large village with wells. 

6 Yabanbam or Yabambam, as also Abanbam or Abambam. It is with- 


With reference to the statement of the author that it is at 
a distance of 8 miles from Jurash, M. de Goeje remarks that Qudamah says 
this of Kuthbab, [bn Khurhadhbah of Thujjah, and al-Idrisi of Sharim. 

1 Or Banat Harm. This is doubtless Banat Harb which according to 
Yaqiit is more generally called Harb (II, p. 233). It is a large village with a 
spring and a well, 

8 Jasada’ or Jusada’. It has well but no inhabitants, 

9 A large town with springs. 

10 A village with palms and springs. These springs are of the kind known 
as buthar, namely, water flowing underneath gravelly grounds, at a depth 
of two cubits or less, sometimes even at such a little depth as to be forced up 
by the impact of animals’ hoofs. Yaqit, IT, p. 826. 

1 It is Kara in Ibn Khurdadhbah : a place with palms and springs. 

13 ‘This is called Safn in Ibn Khurdadhbah. He places it next to Turabah 
and speaks of it as having two wells, ‘ 4 

18 This is called al-Jadad by Qudamah. Itis 12 miles distant from al- 
Ghamrab, the third station from Makkah on the Kifah route. At al-Ghamrah 
the road parts, those making for Makkah going by way of Dhat ‘Irg and 
those for al-Yaman by way of al-Jadad. There is one well only, with palms 
and fields watered by means of camels. Qudamah, p. 188. F 

1$ ‘The distances in miles between the stations on this route are as 


out inhabitants. 


follows :— ae ar 
From San‘a’ to Raidah 20 m. ; 
Athafit 16 m. Al-Mahjarah 12m. 
Khaiwan 15 m. Sharu Bah 14m. 
‘Al-A‘mashiyyah 17m, Ath-Thujjah = 16 m. 
5. Safdah 22m 10, Kughbah Dm 
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The direct route! is through at-Twif; I have not travelled 
on this route. From Makkah to at-Taif there are two routes. 
You go to Bir Ibni-l-Murtafi‘, one stage; then to Qarn, one 
stage; then to at-Taif, one stage. The other route is by 
way of ‘Arafat, two stages over the hill. To reach Makkah 
from Wailah, through which all pilgrims from the west have 
to pass, there are several routes. The route along the coast 
goes from Wailah to Sharafu-1-Ba‘l, one stage ; then to as-Sala, 
one stage; then to an-Nabk, one stage; then to Dhabbah, one 
stage; then to ‘Aunid, one stage; then to ar-Ruhbah, one stage ; 
then to Munkhiis, one stage; then to al-Buhairah, one stage ; 
then to al-Ahsa’, one stage®............ __then to al-A‘ra’, one stage ; 
then to al-Kulayah, one stage; then to Shaghb, one stage; then 
to Bada, one stage; then to ash-Sharjain, one stage; then to 
al-Baidha’, one stage; then to Qurh, one stage; then to Suqya 
Yazid, one stage. As for al-Yaman, it is hardly possible for 
me to compute the number of stages over the different routes run- 
ning through it as in the case of other districts ; I will however 


Yabanbam 20 m, Ranyah 22 m. 
Banat Jarm 20 m. Kudayy 16 m. 
Jasada’ 22m. Turabah 15 m. 
Bishah 21m. Safr 22 m. 
15. Tabalah 11 m. 20. Fatuq 23 m. 


1 In the route described above the traveller goes in the first instance to 
al-Ghamrah and then turns back to Dhat‘Irq. There is however a direct 
route to Makkah from al-Futuq, through Qarnu-l-Manazil and Bi’r Ibni-l- 
Murtafi‘. Sprenger writes, ‘On the road between Safr and al-Futuq there 
is a station called Jildin. From this station to Ra’su-l-Maniqib is 12 miles, 
This is the most northerly point on this route. Here the traveller takes 
a turn to the south-west. Ra’su-I-Maniqib is not a station, this being 
Qarnu-l-Manazil, which is 6 miles farther on. Qudimah evidently describes 
the same ronte on p. 190. 

2 From ‘Arafat the traveller passes to the valley of Na‘man over a hill 
called Na‘manu-s-Sahab, from its being always covered with clouds. From 
the valley of Na‘man the road slopes upwards to the summit of an ascent 
[‘aqabah] from which one gets a view of af-Ta’if. The road descends again 
and again rises to a small elevation which is called Tan‘imu-t-Ta'if, to dis- 
tinguish it from the place of the same name near Makkah. 

8 There is a lacuna here. The stations which follow are not a continuation 
of the same route, but are on the land route which passes through Madyan. 
Al-A‘ra’ is the station next after Madyan, Both routes have already been 
described. 
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state what I have known and summarize what I have heard. 
From San‘a’ to Suda’, 42 farsakhs, From San‘a’ to Hadhramanut, 
72 farsakks. From San‘a’, to Dhamar, 16 Sarsakhs; then to 
Nasafan and Kahlan, one stage (of 8 farsakhs) ; then to Hujr and 
Badr, 20 farsakhs ; then to ‘Adan, 24 farsakhs, From Dhamar to 
Yahsib, one stage (of 8 farsakhs); then to as-Sahil, one stage 


(of 8 farsakhs); then to ath-Thujjah, the same distance; then to 
From San‘a’ to al-Janad, 48 farsakhs, From 
San‘a’ to al-‘Urf, one stage (of 8 farsakhs); then to Alhan, 10 
farsakhs ; then to Jublan, 14; then to Zabid, 12, From San‘a’ to 
Shibam, one stage (of 8 farsakhs). From San‘a’ to “Aththar, 10 
stages.! Lastly from ‘Adan to Abyan, 3 farsakhs. 


al-Janad, the same. 


Tue Province or at-‘TrAQ. 


It is the country of men of refinement,? and the spring 
head of the learned. Of pure water and wonderfully fine air, 
it was the country chosen by the Caliphs. It has produced 
Aba Hanifah,’ the Doctor of Doctors, and Sufyan,* the chief 
the Readers, and was the birth-place of Aba ‘Ubaidah,® 


of 


1 Al-Muqaddasi appears to use the stage here for a distance of 8 farsakhs, 

§ To give the full significance of the word sly,b it will not be amiss to 
transcribe what Arab lexicographers say in definition of it. The word signi- 
to Lane Excellent, or elegant, in mind, manners, and address or 
countenance, or garb, guise, or external appearances onal 
of these qualities combined : or clever, ingenious, intelligent, or acute in intels 
lect ; well-mannered, well-bred, accomplished or polite ; beautiful in person or 


fies according 
speech ; and in person, 


countenance ; elegant, or graceful, 

8 Abi Hanifah was a native of al-Kufal 
al-Mansir invited him to the new capital of t 
A.H. 150, He was buried in the Khaizuran 
y. His shrine forms one of the subur' 


i i i in A.H. 80. 

Baghdad, Aba Hanifah was born in hie ; 
* Sufyin ibn ‘Uyainah. See ante, page 60, note 2. — buried at 
-Hajin i Jannatu-l-Ma‘la, the sacred cemetery 0 \* ee 

Lge |-Muthanna, one of the most celebrated 


a * i Ma‘mar ibno- 
Le He was a native of al-Basrah where he was: 


ilologists and grammariins, ' ; 
be . AHL. ce In the year 188 he proceeded to i on pp eo 
from Harinu-r-Rashid. He died at al-Basrah in AH, a 7 ead 
hundred treatises. Abu ‘Ubaidah was the most accomplis = ; . be 
day, especially versed in the philology of the Arabic ee J eae \ 
rare expressions, and in tho history of the ancient battle- 


Lig 
Araeiet aaa ikan (De Slane, ILI, p. 885). 
Gayeand poolry. Hi life ir givea:by Ibn EGuelliktn, (DS R055 ssi 


az 


h, but when Baghdad was founded 
he Caliphate, where he died in 
cemetery in the eastern quarter 
bs of the modern town of 
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al-Farva’,! Aba ‘Amr? the author of one of the systems of reading, 
Hamzah,? al-Kisi’i4 and of many doctors of law, Readers and 
littératewrs, and noble persons, sages, able diplomatists, religious 
men and excellent, witty and intelligent people. It was here that 
Abraham the Friend was born,® and to this country many an illus- 
trious Companion emigrated. Does it not contain al-Basrab, which 
has been declared to counterbalance the whole world? and Baghdad, 
whose praise is widespread ? and the great Ktfah and Samarra ? 
Its river is without doubt one of the rivers of Paradise ; while 


the dates of al-Bagrah® are something not to forget. In fine, its 


1 Abi Zakariyya’ Yabya ibn Ziyad al-Parra’, the grammarian, who was 
distinguished by his knowledge of grammar, philology, and various branches 
of literature. Al-Farra’ was born at al-Kifah, but he usually resided at 
Baghdad. He wrote several works on grammar and the Qur’an, and acted as 
tutor to the two sons of al-Ma’miin. He died A.H, 207 on the road to Makkah 
at the age of sixty-three years, His life will be found in Ibn Khallikin, 1V. 
63. 

% Abi ‘Amr ibnu-l-‘Ala’. See ante, p. 61, note 9. 

8 See ante, p. 61, note 7. 

4 Abn-I-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Hamzah al-Kisa’i, one of the seven readers of the 
Qur’én aud a great grammarian and philologist. He was born at al-Kafah 
in A.H. 112 and died at ar-Rayy in A.H. 189. Ibn Khallikan, II. 237. 

5 Abraham’s birthplace is said to have been Kithi Rabbi, the ancient 
Cuthah of which mention is made in 2 Kings xvii. 24, Abraham is called the 
friend of God in Qur'an iv. 124, The name however has a biblical origin. 
Cf. 2 Chronicles xx. 7; Isa. xli, 8; and James ii. 23. 

6 Al-Muqaddasi gives the names of 40 kinds of date all to be found in al- 
Basrah. They are transcribed here from page 130 p of the text; some of the 
names are of doubtful orthography and not to be found in dictionaries : adh- 
Dhabbi, al-Harthi ( al-Harithi ? ], al-Khaishim, as-Sabri (?), as-Sukkar, al- 
Bashkar, at-Tabarzadh, al-Ahmar (the red], al-Asfar [the yellow], al-Khus- 
tuwani, al-Ma‘qili, al-Azadh, al-Hilbath (See Lisanu-l-‘Arab, sub voce. The 
text reads al-Hilyath], al-Karrami, al-Qathriyyah (?) [M. de Goeje proposes 
to read al-Qithiwiyyah. The word might also be al-Qishriyyah, Cf. Lane 

° © 


ps y+) Dates, or dried dates, having much _y“9 (or skin).J, al-Quraiti (?) 


[M. de Goeje proposes al-Quraidhi], al-Hairim [Lisinu-l-‘Arab al-Hairiin, | 
al-Bidali (?), ar-Rifi, al-‘Ariasi, al-Badhinjani, al-Ibrahimi, az-Zunbiri, al-Ya'. 
dhidh {at-Ta‘dhidh], al-Birnaj, al-Muhaddar (?), al-Bairini, ash-Shuwaiqi (?) 
[there is a species of date called ash-Shuwaith?), al-Jaisuwan, al-‘Amri, al- 
Qurashi, al-Yamami, al-Barni, as-Sihriz, al-Hizkin (?), al-Habiran (?); al- 
Asfar, al-Mubakram (2), al-Qasab, al-Jinani, al-Mudahraj, al-Gharbi (al- 
Gharani of the text is a wrong yeading), agh-Shargi, alKhwéariami, al-Fabl, 
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excellencies are many and countless. The Sea of China touches 
its farthest extremity, the desert stretches alongside of it as 
thon seest, and the Euphrates discharges itself within its limits 
But it is the house of sedition and famines, is daily retrogressin é, 
and suffers greatly from oppression and heavy taxes; besides a 
fruits are few, its vices many and the burdens on the peowia 
heavy. ‘This is its figure and form,! and God knows best and is 
wisest 

We have divided it into six districts and one dependency. The 
districts in the olden days were not the same as now, with the 
— of Hulwan,? but we always follow the actual state of 
things. 


The old districts and capitals are inserted with the towns. 
The districts bear the same names as their capitals. They are, 
beginning from the Peninsula of the Arabs: al-Kiifah; next 
al-Basrah ; then Wasit ; Baghdad; Hulwan ; and lastly Samarra. 
Among the towns of al-Kiifah are the following :—Hammam Ibn- 
‘Umar ;3 al-Jami‘ain ;* Sara; an-Nil; al-Qadisiyyah ; ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. 
Of the towns of al-Basrah are:—al-Ubullah; Shiqg ‘Uthman ;> 


al-Ma’biri, Baidbu-l-Baghl, al-Fawisin (?). There is also the Saihani date, 
which Abi Abmad al-Misi’l imported from al-Madinah. For only two 
months are fresh dates wanting in al-Basrah. 

1 As stated before the editor has not reproduced the maps. 

§ This province was called by the Persians Iraén-ghahr, the origin ac- 
cording to the best authorities of the word ‘Irdg. It was divided by them 
into twelve districts. A description of these districts will be found further 
on. The Persian name of the district of Hnlwan was Shadh Fairiz. 

8 The Bath of Ibn ‘Umar: it is however more properly called Hammam 
‘Umar, as it was named after ‘Umar ibn Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqis (al-Biladhari, 
p. 281). Hammam ‘Umar was situated on a canal derived from the Euphrates 
called Nahru-n-Nars. Tt is marked in the map of Mesopotamia which accom- 
panies Guy Le Strange’s Description of Mesopotamia and Baghdad by Ibn 
Serapion. 


4 Or the two Mosques ; the modern town of Hillah, originally known as 
Hillat (Settlement of) Bani Mazyad. Yaqit, Il. 822. See Guy Le Strange’s 
Description of Mesopotamia, p. 259. e . 

§ Both Yaqat (III. 200) and al-Bilédbari (p. 851) have Shatt hers 
for Shiqq ‘Uthman. Shatt may apply to the lands ing the vi a4 
canal, while Shiqq would apply to the canal itself. Shatt ees fe = 
property of ‘Uthman ibn Abi-I-‘Asi ath-Thagqafi (Ieabah, IT. 1098), — 
“Ughmin ibn ‘Affan gave these lands in exchange for his house at al-Madinah 
which he had appropriated for public uses 
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Zaban ; Badvan; Bayan; Nahru-l-Malik ; Dubba;! Nahru-l-Amir ;? 
Abu-l-Khasib ;3 Sulaimanan;* ‘Abbadin; al-Muttawwi'ah ;° al- 
Qindalah ;> al-Maftah ;7 al-Ja‘fariyyah.’ Of the towns of Wasit 
are:—Famu-s-Silh;? Darmakan ; Quraqubah ; Siyadah ; Badhibin ;!° 
as-Sikr ; at-Tib; Qurqib ; Qaryatu-r-Raml ; Nahr Tira ;! Lahban ; 


‘1 In al-Biladhuri (p. 363) there is mention made of a canal, which the 
author calls Nahr Rubba and the digging of which he assigns to the Caliph 
ar-Rashid. Under Dubbi, Yaqiit says the samo thing of the canal of Dubba. 
It is not likely that these are two different canals, but what is the true name 
of the canal? As Yaqit has given it under the letter din his Dictionary, 
the name may without hesitation be taken to be Dubba. It is strange, 
however, that in giving the etymology of the word Yiqiit has said that Dubbé 
meant ‘a she-goat that is confined in the tent, or house, for the sake of her milk,’ 
whereas in fact the word which has this meaning is rvbbd and not dubba. 

% According to al-Biladhuri (p. 362) this canal was the work of tho 
Caliph al-Mansiir, hence it was first called “ Nahr Amiri-]-Mu’minin,” but 
afterwards it came to be known as the “Canal of the Prince” as al- 
Mansiir had made a grant of it to his son Ja‘far. It is the eighth of the nine 
canals of al-Basrah and flows at a farsaks below the Nahr Abil-l-Khasib. 
See Guy Le Strange, p. 304. 

8 The seventh of the nine canals of al-Basrah, stated by al-Biladhuri 
(p. 862) to have taken its name from Abnu-l-Khagib Marziiq, a freedman of the 
Caliph al-Mansir, who granted him the lands here in fief. The name is still 
found on the present map. Guy Le Strange, p. 307. 

4 Called after a certain Sulaiman ibn Jabir, surnamed “the Ascetic,” 
who had taken up his abode here as a religious warrior, Ibn Haugqal describes 
it as lying opposite ‘Abbadan. See Guy Le Strange, p. 302. 

6 The original form of the word is al-Mutawwi‘ah which is applied to 
volunteers in a holy war. 

6 Nahru-l-Qindal, the last of the nine canals of al-Basrah. See Guy Le 
Strange, p. 307. 

1 One of several small towns of al-Basrah situated along the bank of the 
Tigris, the order of their position being ‘Abbadin on the sea, al-Ubullah, 
al-Maftah and al-Madhar. Isfakhri, p. 81. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 303. 

8 Al-Ja‘fariyyah lies on the desert side. This town had fallen into the 
hands of the Qaramitah. See Arabic text, p. 118 0. 

9 A town on the east bank of the Tigris at the head of the canal of ag- 
Silh which flowed from this river seven farsakis above Wasit. Famn-s-Silh 
was situated between Jabbul and the latter town, at 82° 40’ of Lat. Géog. 
WAboulf, II. 78. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 44. 

10 A considerable village below Wasit, on the bank of the Tigris. Yaqiit 1.461. 

1L There is a well-known town of this name in the district of al-Ahwaz 
which is probably identical with the town mentioned above. The Ahwaz 
and Wasit districts are conterminous, which accounts for the same town being 
located in both districts, The town is also called Nahr Tirin, It is 35 farsakks 
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Basémiyah ;! Udisah. Of the towns of Baghdad are:— an-Nahra-~ 116. 
wan; Baradan;? Karah;? ad-Daskarah; Tarastan ;* Hariniyyah ;° 
Jalila’; Bajisra;® Baqubah;’ Iskaf;3 Buwahriz;® Kalwadha ; 
Darzijan ;! al-Mada’in; Gil;"' Sib;! Dairu-l-‘Aqil ; an-Nu'maniy- 


distant from Wiasit and only 7 from Siqu-l-Ahwaz. Ibn Rustah states (p. 187) 
that the end of the district of Nahr Tirin adjoins the beginning of the districts 
of the Tigris. 

1 Yiqit, II. 574, Basamata. Ibnu-l-Aghir, IX. 128, Bashamana. See 
editor's footnote and also note at the bottom of page 440 of the Glossary. 

2 Baradin lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris at a distance of 4 far- 
sakhs from the capital and was the first stage on the north road. Gny Le 
Strange, p. 39. 

8 A village of Baghdad to which couriers ran daily from Baghdad, return- 
ing the same evening. Yaqit IV, 224. 

4 This is evidently the same as Tararistin which is mentioned by Ibn 
Rustah (p. 164) and also in the Kitabu-l-Buldan of Ibnu-l-Faqih (p. 213). 
At Tararistin there was a ganfarah, or an arched structure of masonry, over 
which the Baghdid-Khaniqin road passed. It was situated between ad- 
Daskarah and Jalila’ at about 20 farsakhs from Baghdad. 

5 This is the place mentioned in Ibn Rustah (p. 164) as being near the 
Qantarah of Tararistin, Yaqit (IV. 946) describes it as a village in the 
district of Baghdad near Shahraban, on the Khurisin road. The wonderful 
bridge of arches of which he speaks and which he calls Qantaratn-l-Hard- 
niyyah must be the same as Qantarat Tararistan already mentioned. Another 
town called al-Hariniyyah was situated in Syria. It was fonnded by Harin 
ar-Rashid, from whom it took its name. 

6 According to Yaqiit (I. 454) Bajisra was a small pleasant town to the 
east of Baghdad and 10 farsakhs distant from it. Bajisra stood on the 
‘Tamarra canal. 

1 This is the place called in Yaqit (I. 472) Ba‘aqiba or Ba‘giba, which is 
the name by which it is known at the present day. Ba‘qiiba lies on the Dayalai 
river (the Diyala of the maps) at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baghdad. , 

8 Iskaf Bani-l-Junaid. There were two places of this name, Iskafu-l- 
‘Ulya between Baghdad and Wasit in the Nahrawan diatmaot and Iskafu-s- 
Sniff also in the Nahrawin, Iskif has been identified with the ruins marked 
Samak, or Sumakeh. Guy Le Strange, p- 269. ‘ ; 

9 According to Yaqit (I. 764) a large village with gardens and a mosque, 
in the neighbourhood of Ba'qiba, at about § fereakhs from Baghdad. ; 

10 Yaqit (I. 567) desoribes it as @ large village below Baghdad on the 
western bank of the Tigris. It was one of the sevan: Bomiem cities which 
were called collectively by the Arabs al-Madd’in, Its original name is stated 
to have been DAES ‘ pelow al-Mada’in, Yaqiit, I. 180. 

IL Called also al-Jil; @ village ee 

18 As-Sib, or Sib Bani Kama, lay on the bank of the Tigris, 7 farsakhs 
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yah; Jarjariya ; Jabbul; Nahr Sabus;! ‘Abarta ;? Babil; ‘Abdas ; 
Qasr Hubairah. Of the towns of Hulwan are:—Khaniqin ; Zabijan; 
Shalashilan ;§ al-Jamid ;* al-Hurr ; as-Sirawan ;> Bandanijan.® 
Of the towns of Samarra are :—al-Karkh; ‘Ukbara ; ad-Diir;7 al- 
Jami‘ain [the two Mosques]; Batt; Radhanat ;? Qasru-l-Jags ;!° 


below al-Madi’in (Qudamah, p. 198). Here a battle took place in A.H. 262 
between the troops of al-Mu‘tadhid and Ya‘qiib as-Saffar, in which the latter 
was completely routed. Tbn Rustah, p. 186. Al-Kamil, VIT. 200. 

1 On the western bank of the Tigris, at the head of the canal of the same 
name and 12 farsakhs above Wasit. Guy Le Strange, p. 43. 

2A large village on the Nahrawin canal. Yaqiit III. 604. Guy Le 
Strange, p. 266. 

8 In one of the MSS. this is written Shalishin, This is also the name of 
the village in the Kamil of Ibnu-l-Athir. (See Vol. VI., pp. 172 and 181). 
Editor’s note. 

4 The name is not found in the work of Yaqit, bat this author mentions 
a place which he calls al-Jamidah and describes as a large village of the 
Wisit district. This is the same as al-Jawamid of Tbn Serapion, p. 274. 

6 Ag-Sirawin is 7 stages beyond Hulwin. It is generally included in the 
province of al-Jibal, 

6 The town called in Yaqit al-Bandanijain (I. 745). The original Persian 
name of the town was Wandanikin, It is, he says, a well-known place on 
the far side of an-Nahrawan towards the Jabal (Persian ‘Traq). It is o 
dependency of Baghdad, but might also be reckoned among the townships of 
Mihrijingadhag. One of its inhabitants thus describes it: al-Bandanijain 
is a collection of hamlets, separate one from the other and each not visible 
from the others but of which the palm-trees continue with no interval, The 
largest hamlet was called Baqutnaya, where there was a market and where 
the Governor's house and the residence of the Qidhi stood, The other 
hamlets were Buwaiqiya, Siq Jamil and Filisht. 

1 There are two places bearing this namo in the district of Samarra both 
of which are situated between Takrit and the city of Samarra. The Dir 
which is nearer to Takrit is known as Dir of Takrit and is the same as that 
called by Ibn Serapion (p. 267) Dur al-Hirith. The other Dir, known as 
Dir of Samarra, formed one of the western suburbs of that city, beyond 
al-Karkh. This second Dir is the place which al-Biladhuri calls ‘Arabiya 
(p. 597). Of. al-Ya‘qibi, p. 33. 

8 Yaqit mentions two places called al-Batt, One isa village about the 
size of a town situated near Radhan in the country round Baghdad. The 
other is a large village between Ba‘qiba and Buwahriz. 

9 On the eastern bank of the Tigris not far from Baghdad there are two 
districts known as Radhanu-l-A‘la and Radhanu-l-Asfal. But the village of 
Radhinat appears to be farther to the north. Cf. al-Biladhuri, p. 265. 

10 Qasru-l-Jass, “ The Gypsum Palace,” is described by Yaqut (IV. 110) 
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Hari ;! Aiwana;? Bariqa; Sindiyyah ; Raqafribah ; Dimimma ;* 
al-Anbar; Hit; Takrit ; as-Sinn. 


Should anyone say, ‘Why didst thou place Babil among the 


district towns when in ancient times the whole province was 
called after it? Is it not a fact that al-Jaihani began his work 
with the mention of these parts, calling the country by the name 
of Babil? So also it was called by Wahb in his Mubtada’® as 


well as by others of the learned.’ I reply, ‘We have avoided 


as situated above the Palace named al-Harini, which the Caliph al-Wathiq 


built at Samarra (Cf. Bilidhuri, p. 297). Guy Le Strange, Description of 
Mesopotamia, p. 266. 

1 The text has (¢_y> Hari, a name not found in any other writer and 
evidently corrupt. M. de Goeje remarks that it is probably (59> Juwai and 
that it may stand for “Yy> Juwaith, which is a place between Baghdad and 
Awana near al-Baradan, it is more probable however that (sy is a corrup- 
tion of ¢sy> Harba, which Yagiit ( II. 235) describes as a small town on the 


upper end of the Dujail canal, between Takrit and Baghdad and opposite to 
al-Hadhirah, Harba and al-‘Alth according to Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 14) 
mark the limit of the Sawid (al-‘[raq) on the north, Harba still exists on 
the western side of the Dujail canal, where there is a magnificent stone 
bridge, now partly in ruin, built by the last ‘Abbaside Caliph but one, al- 
Mustansir, in A.H. 629 (1282). Guy Le Strange, p. 39. 

my ani, a small pleasant town with many gardens 


$ More generally called Awa : 
and trees in the Dujail district, at a distance of 10 farsakhs from Baghdad 


in a northerly direction (Yaqit I. 395). The ruins of Awana still exist on 
the left bank of the old bed of the Tigris. Guy Le Strange, p. 39. Rein 
8 As-Sindiyyah is a village situated on the Nahr ‘Jsi between Baghdad ani 
gieambar, (Yiqat Tl. 166). Mabe “ey Sane of the for great canals 
whih flow off from the Enphrates to the Tigris. Guy Le Strange, p. 1. s 
4 A large village on the Euphrates near the hamlet of al-Fallujah (Yaqut 
5 tiny Le Strange, p. 71. : : 
Sada ai wait Khalfa does not mention al-Mubtada’, there oa bier 
0! a poi — = . 
that its author is the as Wakb ibn Munab 
aries (AD 646- converted to Islamism and was 
2 senna ‘ 9 . “ ; 
(A. pase d in his day asa transmitter of historical information. = 
_ a Slane remarks, 4 great part of the ae — ‘ 
rah istorians give U8 respecting the anteislamic history Persia, 
eieahe gS 4 + and other countries comes from him. De Slane 
i P : yes 
mar rs eg audacions liar, as Moslim critics of a later period at 
adds 


ika tions a treatise of his entitled 

i ed. Ibn Khallikan men! ‘ : 

length wenn crowned kings belonging to the race of pee ayeee 

pea anecdotes related of them, the indication of their to ms 

istory men specimens 
pee poetry. Ibn Khalliken I1L, 671. 


game person 
733) was a Jew 
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this and the like questions by accepting in the treatment of our 
subject the actual situation of affairs, just as is the case in the 
matter of Oaths. Dost thou not see it stated that if a man who 
had sworn not to eat heads were to eat of the heads of oxen or 
sheep, he would break his oath, while Abi Yasuf and Mahammad! 
on the other hand say that his oath is not broken thereby? In 
respect of this I have heard our chief doctors say, ‘We do not 
consider this to be a difference between them; for,in the time of 
Abi Hanifah these heads were sold and eaten, while in their time 
the custom had fallen into disuse.’ Now, we have travelled the 
empire of Islam through its length and breadth and have not 
heard the people call this province by any other name than that 
of al-‘Iraq; nay, most people do not know where Babil is. Again 
dost thou not see how Abia Bakr answered ‘Umar when the latter 
asked him to send his troops to these parts ? 
ing to me, he said, that God should give into my possession one 
span of the Holy Land than a whole district of the districts of 
al-Irig.” He did not say ‘of the districts of Babil.’ If it be 
further said, ‘the words of God, the most High,’ “ —and what has 
been revealed to the two angels at Babil,”* are a proof in 
support of our contention; I answer, * This name may be made 
applicable to both the province and the town: that it is applied 
to the town is a point on which all are in accord, for no two ever 
dispute about its name; that it is applied to the whole province 
is a controverted point. Itis therefore to the one who so applies 
it to bring proofs.’ 

Al-Kifah is a large and pleasant town, well-built, with splendid 
markets and abundant supplies, and forming a centre of habitation 
to many people who are able to find in it easy means of livelihood. 
It was founded by Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqqas® in the days of ‘Umar. 


1 Muhammad ibnu-l-Hasan ash-Shaibani (A.1. 185-189) (A.D. 753-806), 
the celebrated doctor of the School of Abi Hanifah. See ante, p. 149, note 4. 
His life will be found in Ibn Khallikin (II, 590). 

2 Qur'an, ii. 96. 

8 Sa‘d ibn Abi Waqgis was one of the earliest converts to the Faith and 
was present with the Prophet at the battles of Badr, Uhnud, al-Khandaq and 
the rest. Barly in A.H. 14 ‘Umar appointed him commander of the army of 
conquest in al-Iraq and the great victory of al-Qadisiyyah which he won 
towards the end of the same year, opened to him the way to al-Mada’in, the 
capital of Persia, which was captured in Safar of the year 16 (March, 637 A.D.). 
In AHL. 18 Sa‘d laid the foundations of al-Kifah in au extensive plain not far 


“Tt is more pleas- 
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Every tract of sand mixed with pebbles is known as kufah,!—dost 
thou not observe the nature of the ground here? The town 
which formerly stood in this neighbourhood was al-Hirah? which 
is now in ruins. The first of the Companions who settled 


from al-Hirah and lying above the banks of the western branch of the 
Euphrates. The dwellings were made at first of reeds but as fires were 
frequent they were afterwards built of brick, Sa‘d continned governor of 
al-Kafah up to A.H. 21 when he was deposed by ‘Umar. He was however 
reinstated in his former office in A.H. 24, early in the Caliphate of ‘Uthman, 
bat recalled after he had been a little more than a year in office. The name 
of Sa‘d’s father, Abu-l-Waqqis, was Malik ibn Wuhaib ibn ‘Abd-Manaf ibn 
Zubrah al-Qurashi. Sa‘d was a brave general and one of the ten chief Com- 
panions of the Prophet and nearly related to him. His death ocenrred in 
A.H. 55 at his castle in al-‘Aqiq, a valley seven or ten miles from al-Madinah, 
and was buried at the famous cemetery of al-Baqi'. Nawawi, p. 275. Sir 
W. Muir’s The Culiphate, p. 133, ete. 

L Yagqiit (IV. 322) gives as many as seven etymologies of the word al-Kafah, 
but the above appears to be the best. Ibna-l-Kalbi gives his opinion that it 
was so named from a small hill in its immediate neighbourhood which was 












called Kafan. 

2 Al-Hirah was the capital of the Arab tribes occupying the tract west of 
the Euphrates, It lay on the plain of Najaf and stood like its snecessor 
al-Kiifah on the western branch of the Euphrates. Long before its occu- 
pation by the Muslims in 12 A.H. (633 A.D.) the Lakhmite dynasty had 
ceased to rule over this city, which was then and had been for many years 


was abont a mile to the east of the city and stood on a canal of 
name which flowed into the Lake of Najaf. As-' f , 
palace of the kings of al-Hirah was to the west, on # stream which also be 
the same name. The following table gives the succession of the kings of 
al-Hirah so far as they can be fixed. It is taken from Lyall’s Ancient Arabian : 
Poetry, pp. 101-2. + 


Legendary Kings :— " 
1, ‘Amr L, son of ‘Adi, son of Nasr, son of Rabi‘ah, son of 


4 C 











m a Ps Peal 200, er 60 years, ae 
2 Imra’o-l-Qaisl. oes _ aa Sate 
3, ‘Amr IL, son of No. 2 ic ee an 
*4. Aus sonof Qallim, “an Amalekite” (i.e, race unknown) 
6. Imra’v-l-Qais Ul. --- ai ae abi: 
6. An-Nu‘man [., sou of No. 5, builder of Khawarnagq, tuto 


of King Bahram Gér: said to have renounced th ; 
cord end ‘booome sn anchorite at the end of his 
reign ... oe wd dee ee 
Semi-historical Kings — r8 Bees 
7, Al-Mundhir 1: his mother was Hind of Ghassin ~ 


23 
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in al-Kifah was ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib,! who was accompanied by 
‘Abdu-llab ibn Mas‘id? and Abu-d-Darda’.8 After this they fol- 


8. Al-Aswad, son of No.7: his mother Hirr, of Shaibin, 
of Bakr oes eee on + 20 years. 
9. Al-Mundhir II., brother of No. 8, and son of Hirr ... ee 
Historical Kings :— 
10. An-Nu‘min II., son of No. 8, his mother sister of al- 
Harith al-Kindi. (We know from Joshua Stylites 
that he died from a wound in 6038 A.D.)... moe 
11. Abi Ya‘fur, of the Lakhmite race, but not of the roya 
stock ... a sa 
12. Al-Mundhir II1., son of Imra’n-I-Qais, also called by the 
Arabs son of Ma’u-s-Sama’, and by the Greeks 
*AdamovvBapos 5 Saxikds iat eis oe ee 
This prince began to reign in 505 or 506, and was killed by al-Hirith the 
Vame of Ghassan at ‘Ain Ubagh in June, 554. He was constantly attacking 
the Roman borders, and is frequently mentioned by Byzantine writers. 
13, ‘Amr III., son of No. 12: his mother Hind, danghter of 
al-Hirith of Kindah. Called by the Greeks "Am8pos 


oe oo 8 - 


5 ’AAauovyddpou (554-569)... * . 15-16 years. 
14, Qiabiis, brother of No. 18, and also son of Hind (569-573). 

Called by the Greeks KauPdons or KaBdéons ow bit 
15. Suhrab (a Persian Satrap, not a king) probably less than a year. 


16. al-Mundhir IV., brother of No. 13, and son of Hind... 
Probably an interregnum. 
17. An-Nu‘min ITI., Abii Qiabis, son of No. 16 (whose reign 
may be considered to fall between 589 and 603)... a... 

1 ‘Ali transferred the seat of government from al-Madinah to al-Kifah in 
the 36th year of the Hijrah, seven months after his accession to the Khilafah. 
‘Al-Kifah remained the capital of Islim for about five years only, namely, 
during the remainder of the Caliphate of ‘Ali and the five or aix months of 
al-Hasan’s reign. Nearly a century after al-Kafah was to see the birth of 
‘the ‘Abbiside Caliphate within its walls but it was soon abandoned as the 
seat of government. It is however destined to be the last capital of Islam, 
for here it is believed will the Mahdi reign. 

% ‘Abdu-llah ibn Mas‘id was appointed by ‘Umar to the charge of the trea- 
sury of al-Kifah as early as AH. 21. He died in 32 A.H., four years before 
‘Ali first set his foot in al-Kifah. Ibn Mas‘iid was an early convert to Kslim 
and was present at all the Prophet's battles. He was a constant attendant 
on the Prophet and so came to be considered as an authority on many points 
of practical religion. He was also learned in the Qur'an and had a ‘reading * 
of his own (The Caliphate, p.187). He is sometimes called Ibn Umm ‘Abd 
after his mother. His life will be found in the biographical dictionary of 
an-Nawawl, p. 369. : 

8 Abu-d-Darda’ ‘Uwaimir ibn ‘Amir al-Khazraji al-Ansari. According to 
the best authorities Abu-d-Darda’ died in 31 or 32 A,H., so that he could not 


4 years. 
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lowed in quick succession.! The mosque’ is situated to the east 
it is erected on lofty pillars of joined stones, and is beautiful and 
well-built. The river flows on that side of the city which is in 
the direction of Baghdad. There are wells of brackish but drink- 
able water in it, aud palm-plantations and gardens surround it on 
all sides. They have also reservoirs and subterraneous aqueducts. 
The quarter called al-Kunadsah* is on the side of the desert. The 


have accompanied ‘Ali to al-Kifah; but some say that his death occurred 
after the battle of Siffin, which was fought in 87 A.H. (Ipabah, ILI. 90). It 
does not appear however that he ever visited al-Kifah, He is said to have 
embraced the Faith of Islim on the day of the battle of Badr and to have 
At the same time that Mu‘awiyah 
was appointed governor of Syria, Abu-d-Dardi’ was nominated to the Qadhi- 


been present at all the subsequent fights 


ship of Damascus, which post he held to the time of his death. His grave 
and that of his wife the younger Ummu-d-Darda’ are well-known at 
Damascus. The younger Ummu-d-Darda, whose name was Hujaimah, is 
spoken of as a lady le .rned in the law and of ascetic temperament, She was 
’ or ag-Sughra, as Abn-d-Darda’ had another wife who was 
also called Ummu-d-Dardai’. The latter’s name was Khairah and she was 
known as al-Kubra or the Elder. Nawawi, pp. 713 and 859. Al-Biladburi, 
p. 141. 

1 The word ils which occurs here in the text is out of place, nor is it 
found in MS. G which however adds words to the effect that the city was 
built of brick. 

2 This mosque is the fourth among the mosques of Islam in point of vene- 
ration. Many carious legends have gathered round it. For example, the 
oven whence it is believed the first waters of the deluge gushed out is said 
to have been here, while the ark moved forth on its course from where 
Moses’ rod and Solomon’s ring are also said to be 
Yaqit gives a lengthy description of it, 
178). The mosque was built by Sa‘d 





called ‘“ younger, 


the mosque now stands. 
somewhere within its precincts. 
TV. 325. (See also Kitdbu-l-Buldan, p. : 
ibn Abi Wagqqig who at the same time laid the foundations of foe city. It 
was afterwards enlarged during the governorship of al-Mughirah ibn Shu‘bah, 
and next ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Ziyad converted it into a beautiful building. Bila- 


dhari, p. 277. . 4 
8 It ae that the mosque was erected in the centre of the city, so that 


.  & ‘ 
the reading of MS. C, which has Gy in place of Gt, is probably more 
correct. As a matter of fact the market-place was hard by the mosque. 


Cf. al-Ya‘qibi, p. 311. i 
4 According to Yaqiat (IV. ; ‘ , 
of al-Husain tie ‘Ali, was slain in his attempt on the city of al-Kiafah in th 


year A.H. 122, when he laid open claim to the Caliphate in virtue his 
descent from the Prophet. The governor of the city at the time his 


rebellion was Yusuf ibn ‘Umar ath-Thaqafi, who was noted for his erngl 
and tyrannical nature 


it was near this place that Zaid, grandson 
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town is on the decline and its suburbs are in ruins. It was 
formerly as greatas Baghdad. Al-Qadisiyyah! is a town situated 
‘on the border of the desert; it is peopled during the pilgrim 
‘season, when all. kinds of good things are carried to it. It has 
‘two gates and a mud fortress. A canal has been carried from 
the Euphrates to a reservoir at the Baghdad Gate. There are also 
springs of tolerable water and another canal leading to the gate 
on the desert side, which is filled with water during the pilgrimage 
‘season. The town is one large market in which stands the mosque. 
Sara? is a town with many kinds of fruits and grapes; it has 


1 The small town of al-Qidisiyyah was situated in a great plain which lay 
betwoen al-‘Atiq, an old channel of the Euphrates, on the east and al-Khan- 
daq (the ‘Trench of Sapor’) on the west. This is the same fosse which 
Shapur or Sapor II. (A.D, 310-381) made along the western limits of al-‘Iraq 
from Hit to Kadhimah on the Persian Gulf as a bar to Bedouin incursions 
(Yaqiit, II. 476). On the plain here described was fought the famons battle 
of al-Qadisiyyah, which gave the deathblow to the Kingdom of Persia and 
left the Arabs masters of the situation. The battle lasted for four days, at 
the end of which Rustam the Persian General was slain and his army lite- 
rally destroyed. Each day had its name, the first being called the Day of 
Armith, the second the Day of Aghwath, the third the Day of ‘Imas and the 
fourth the Day of al-Qadisiyyah. With regard to the first three, Yaqit 
(i. 321) is not certain whether they are names of places or have some parti- 
cular meaning. If we take the second to refer to the ‘succour’ brought by 
the Syrian contingent as Sir W. Muir thinks (The Caliphate, p. 120 n), we may 
understand the first to mean ‘old, worn-out ropes’ or ‘the rimth shrubs, the 
leaves of which are described as drooping,’ thus referring to the confusion of 
the Arabs on the first day when attacked by the elephants and their being 
downcast at the uncertain issue of the day. Ibn Khaldiin calls this day ‘the 
Day of ar-Rumit,’ or the Archers, as it was throngh the efforts of a band of 
archers that the Arabs were rid from the danger of these elephants. But 
although this name appears to be very proper, the verses cited in Yaqiit (1. 
211) shew that this could not have been the real name. ‘The third name is 
spelt in Yaqit ‘Imas (ITI. 717), and although the word ‘amds does mean ‘a 
furious battle,’ we prefer to call this day with Sir W. Muir, @himds, which 
means according to Lane ‘ the throwing one’s self into the midst of war or 
fight ; and the mixing, or engaging, in fight or conflict.’ The battle on the 
third day was continued throughout the following night, which is called Laila- 
tu-l-Harir, ‘The Night of Clangour.’ Sir W. Muir gives a fall description of 
this battle in his Caliphate, p. 107 et seq. 

% Sara was situated on the canal which bore the same name and which is 
now part of the main stream of the Euphrates. This river in its lower course 
divides into two branches. The western branch, which formerly was the 
main channel, passes to the city of al-Kifah and shortly after flows into the 
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many inhabitants, The remaining towns are small and populous 
‘Ainu-t-Tamr! js well-fortified ; its people are somewhat great 

Al-Basrah is a noble capital founded by the Muslittis aa the 
days of ‘Umar, who wrote to his lieutenant saying, ‘ Build thou 
a town for the Muslims between Persia and the country of the 
Arabs, at the extreme border of al-‘Iraq, on the China sea.’2 The 
site of al-Basrah having been fixed upon, the Arabs settled there : 


Swamps. It was known by the name of al-‘Alqami, The other branch is 
itself the Siri canal. Fora part of its downward course it is called the 


Upper Siira, which after flowing by many villages and cultivated lands passes 
in front of Qasr Ibn Hubairah, where there is a bridge called Jisr Sara. It 
then runs on past the town of al-Qasr for six farsakhs when it divides into 
two channels. That flowing to the south is known as the Lower Sira, which 
passes through the ruins of Babil and al-Hillah. The other channel, which 
is the Upper Sira Canal itself but now called Nahra-s-Sarat, passes to the 
east and goes to join the Tigris. (Ibn Serapion, Guy Le Strange, p. 255). 
The town of Sira appears to have been situated on the Upper Sira Canal, 
probably near Jisr Sara, Yaqit (III. 184) simply says that it was near 


al-Hillah, from which it does not follow however that it was on the same 
branch of the canal. 

1 ‘Ainn-t-Tamr was a town sitnated on the desert border at three days’ 
journey to the west of al-Anbir, on a stream which falls into the Euphrates, 
on its western bank, below the city of Hit. It was a place of some import- 
ance at the time of the conquest and a Persian fortress stood there which 
was reduced by Khalid ibnu-l-Walid in A-H.12. The Caliphate, p. 60. Guy 
Le Strange, pp. 56 and 62. 

2 The first invasion of the Delta of the Tigris and Euphrates occurred in 
the year A.H. 12 during the Caliphate of Abi Bakr and under his great 
general Khilid ibnu-l-Walid. But it was not till some years after that the 
rule of Islam was thoroughly established there, when ‘Umar deputed ‘Utbah 
ibn Ghazwan as his first governor of the Delta. Before his arrival the Arabs 
were making constant raids in this tract under a chief of the name of Sawaid 
ibn Qutbah adh-Dhuhli, or as others say Qutbah ibn Qatidah as-Sadisi, who 
was left in command here by Khilid. Some correspondence appears to have 
taken place between this chief and ‘Umar regarding a site for a new town to be 
built here, but no definite orders were given until after the arrival of ‘Utbah, 
who is thus looked upon as the real founder of al-Basrah. By the desire of 
‘Umar, the town was built on the western or Arabian side of the Tigris, that 
no water commanication may intervene between it and his bg This is 
apparently what is meant by the words ‘at the border of al-"Teta, the oppo- 
site or eastern side of the river being considered Persian territory. For the 
founding of al-Basrah and the military events whiob preceded it, see Sir 
W. Muir’s The Caliphate. The date of its foundation if given by some as the 
year AH. 14, but the more general opinion is that it was built in A.H. 17 
(A.D. 638), six months before the foundation of its rival al-Kifah, 
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dost thou not see it divided into separate quarters up to the 
present day.! After this, ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwan*® made it the 
provincial city. It is in the form of a failasan.§ Two canals have 
been brought to it from the Tigris—the Nahru-l-Ubullah and 
the Nahr Ma‘qil*—which after joining flow in front of the city. 


1 Al-Basrah was laid out on the same plan as al-Kifah, namely, in Khifat. 
This consisted in every man taking and marking for himself exclusively a 
piece of ground, not so appropriated before, on which to build a bouse or for 
use as a habitation or the like. As Lane remarks this is done when the 
Sultan, or supreme authority in the State, gives permission to a number of 
the Muslims to found houses in a particular place, and to make their abodes 
there. 

2 ‘Utbah ibn Ghazwin was of the number of those early converts who went 
to Abyssinia in the first emigration to that country. Having returned to 
Makkah, he again left it with the Prophet in the great hijrah of Islam, and 
was present with him at the famous battle of Badr. He accompanied Sa‘d 
ibn Abi Waqqis in his great expedition against al-Hirah, and it was while he 
was thus engaged that ‘Umar ordered him to proceed to the Delta as governor. 
Here he organized several successful expeditions against the Persian pro- 
vinces of the Chosroes, and having remained for some time in the country, 
‘left it on a visit to the Caliph. On his way back to al-Basrah he died near 
Batn Nakhl in A.H. 17, being 57 years of age. 

8 That is, in the form of a stole. The description Aba-l-Fida’ gives 
(I. 72) of the two canals of al-Basrah explains this. Of these the northern 
one—Nahr Ma‘qil—after flowing for the greater part of its length in a 
westerly direction takes a turn to the south. From this turning point to just 
in front of al-Basrah the course of the canal is in the form of a great arch. 
-The southern canal—Nahru-l-Ubullah—fiows exactly on the same lines, 
namely, first in a westerly direction and then northward, also in the form of 
an arch, till it joins the other canal before al-Basrah. ‘Thus joined these two 
canals, it will readily be seen, form with reference to the Tigris a half circle 
having for a diameter a line running parallel to the river from one turning 
point in their course to the other. The tract of land situated between the 
river and these two canals is a great island covered by gardens and cultivated 
fields in every part of it. 

4 These two canals were each four farsakhs in length. Nahr Ma‘qil was 
called after Ma‘qil ibn Yasir al-Muzani, a companion of the Prophet who 
had settled at al-Basrah (Yaqiit, [V. 845). The other canal took its name 
from the ancient town of al-Ubullah (called by the Greeks *AméAoyos), which 
stood at its mouth. These canals were the chief waterways by which ships 
veached al-Basrah and left it for the Indian Ocean. The process is thus 
‘described by Abu-l-Fida’ (1. 72). When it is flood-tide the Ubullah canal 
discharges its waters in the canal of Ma‘qil, causing the water in this canal 
to go against the stream. This continues to be the case so long as the tide 
is in flood and during the whole of this time ships coming from the Indian 
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Several other canals! branch off to it from the side of ‘Abbadan: 
(on the south) and al-Madhar? (on the north). It has its greatest 
length along the bank of this stream, with its houses stretch- 


ing on the mainland to the desert border. A single gate opens 
5 5 * 


to the plain on this side. Its width from the canal bank to 
this gate is about three miles. There are three mosques in 
it. One is in the midst of the markets; it is beautiful and 
magnificent, well-kept and well-frequented. It has not its equal 
in al-‘Iraq. It is supported on white pillars. Another stands 
near the gate leading to the desert; this was the chief mosque 
in the olden days. The other mosque is at the farther end of the 
town. The markets consist of three sections: al-Kalla’’ which is 
Ocean ascend the Tigris from ‘Abbadan to the town of al-Ubnllah and again. 
to al-Basrah through the canal of al-Ubullah, and afterwards go back to the 
Tigris by the canal of Ma‘qil. When it is ebb-tide the water flows from the 
canal of Ma‘qil to that of al-Ubullah, as the stream of the Tigris passes first 


by the Ma‘qil canal. 

1 A description of these canals will be found in Abu-l-Fida’ (J. 71) and 
also in Ibn Serapion (p. 303). They are nine principal canals from which 
numerous smaller ones have been taken. The first canal, that highest up, is 
Nahrn-l-Mar’ah or ‘the Woman's Canal,” called after a Persian princess who 
had acastle here at the time of the first Muslim invasion. The second canal is 
that called Nahru-d-Dair, from a convent which stood at its mouth called 
Daira-d-Dihdar ‘Yaqit, 1V. 839). The third is the canal called Bithq Shirin, 
after Shirin, the Queen of Khusran Parwiz. Bithq, as Gny Le Strange re- 
marks, means a “cntting” in the dyke, through which water flows. The 
fourth and fifth canals are the Nahr Ma‘qil and Nahru-l-Ubullah already des- 
cribed. The sixth canal is called Nahrn-l-Yahidi or “the Jew’s canal.” 
The seventh is Nabr Abi-l-Khasib. The eighth Nahra-l-Amir and the ninth 
Nahrn-l-Qindal. : 

2 Al-Madhir appears to have been situated above theipeexeak junction of the 
Euphrates with the Tigris. Tt was the capital of Maisin, one of the provinces 
east of the Tigris, and lay four days’ journey from al-Basrah. Yaqiit, TV. 468, 


Guy Le Strange, p. 302. . 1 
8 Kalli’ literally means ‘a station of ships near the bank of a river’: s9 


- 
called because it keeps tho vessels safe 4S from the wind, or because the wind 


hal . 
there becomes slackened US or ‘a place where ships are moored, near the 
bank ofa river.’ Lane. Hence al-Kalla’ is the name of an anchoring-place at 


al-Basrah, and Siiqu-I-Kalla’ was so called from it (Yaqiit, IV. 298). Abu-l- 
Fida’ (1. 72) calls it al-Mina, which is also a common name for ports, Al-Min& 
is according to Reinand the Greek word Ayo in an altered form. 
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along the bank of the canal, the Great Market and the Babu-|-Jami* 
market, All these markets are good, This town is superior in my 
view to Baghdad, on account of its ample resources and the great 
number of godly people in it. Iwas once present in a company 
wherein were most of the doctors of Baghdad and its learned men, 
when the conversation turned on Baghdad and al-Basrah. Their 
final vote was to the effect that if the inhabited parts of Baghdad 
were brought together and the ruined places eliminated, it would 
not be larger than al-Basrah. The desert side of al-Basrah has now 
fallen in ruins. This town derives its name from the black stones 
which were used as ballast by the ships of al-Yaman, and which 
were thrown here. Others say, Nay, it is from whitish soft stones ; 
while Qutrub! says it is from another meaning of the word, to wit 
‘rugged ground.’ The baths of al-Bagrah are pleasant. Fish* and 
dates abound in it, and it is besides well-provided with flesh of ani- 
mals, and with vegetables and cereals and different kinds of milk. 
Science and commerce also flourish in it. But the water-supply is 
meagre, the air unhealthy and miasmal, while strange scenes of 
violence are constantly occurring. Al-Ubullah is on the Tigris, at 
the mouth of the canal of al-Basrah, on its northern bank. The 
mosque is at the farthest side of it, Itis a large and flourishing 
village, more profitable than al-Bagrah and more spacious. Shiqq 
‘Uthman is immediately opposite to it, on the southern bank of the 
canal. The mosque, a fine building, is situated at the extreme end of 
the canal. The remaining towns are on canals on both sides of the 
Tigris, to right and left and south and north. They are all large and 
important towns. ‘Abbadan is a town which lies on an island situ- 


1 Abi ‘Ali Muhammad ibnu-l-Mustanir ibn Ahmad, surnamed Qutrnb, a 
grammarian and philologist of al-Busrah and anthor of some works of great 
merit. THe was a pupil of the famous Sibawaih, who is responsible for the 
name by which he is generally known. See Ibn Khallikin, III. 29. Qutrub 
died A.H. 206 (A.D. 821). 

2 At page 180 p of the text our author states that there are twenty-four 
species of fresh-water fish in the Tigris of al-Bagrah. They are :—ash-Shim, 
az-Zajr, al-Bunni (the cyprinus Bynni of Forskal), al-Jirri (the eel), ash-Shilq or 
ash-Shaliq, az-Zunjir, al-Bammi, as-Sah, ash-Sha’im, al-Kurtak, ash-Shalini, 
ad-Dabqih, ar-Ramayin, al-Baidhawi, al-Irbiyan (the prawn), al-Burak, al- 
Bursah (Gloss. p. 187 Barashtiij), al-Usbil, al-Huraq, ar-Rabalta (Gloss. p. 244 
ar-Rubaith), al-‘Ain, az-Zajar, as-Sahdan, al-Marmahi, Most of these names 
are unrecognizable, while sume well-known species of fish are left out in this 
account. 
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ated between the Tigris of al-‘Iraq and the river of Khizistan,! 
ou the sea-coast. There is no town or village beyond it, but only 
the sea. There are ribats* here and religious men and virtuous 
people, who are mostly weavers of reed mats. The supply of fresh 
water however is insufficient; while the sea closes upon it on all 
sides.$ 

Wasit* is a large capital haying two opposite quarters with two 
mosques and a bridge between. It is a seat of great plenty and 
abounds with fish. The mosque of al-Hajjaj, as well as his dome,® 
is in the western quarter, towards the end of the markets, far 
from the river bank. It is ina ruinous state, but filled at all 
times with reciters of the Qur'an. The town was founded by al- 
Hajjaj, and was called Wasit from its situation in the middle of 


1 ‘Abbidan stood on the island formed by the estuaries of the Tigris and 
the Dujail (or Karin river), It exists at the present day, but lies more than 
twenty miles inland from the present sea-coast. Guy Le Strange, p. 302, 

4 One of the meanings of ribdt is ‘a religious house, or house inhabited by 
devotees,’ but the word means here a fortress on the frontier of an enemy 
or in a place exposed to the attacks of an enemy, as a sea-port or the like, 
where volunteers keep post for the defence of religion. 

3 MS. C adds here: The Prophet, peace and blessing be upon him, hath 
said, ‘ Whosoever of you reaches ‘Abbadan let him keep post, or remain, in it, 
for it is a piece of the mud of Baitu-l-Maqdis (the Holy City, i.e, Jerusalem) 
which the flood of the deluge carried hither in the days of Noah and which 
will certainly return to its former place on the day of Resurrection.’ 

4 The military station of Wasit was founded in A.H. 83 (A.D. 702), in the 
reign of ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, It was so called as being midway be- 
tween al-Kifah and al-Basrah, and was no donbt intended as a check on both 
cities. Its situation made it the chief military contre of the empire and it 
so continued as long as the Caliphate itself. (The Caliphate, p, 349). Wasit 
occupied both banks of the Tigris, the two quarters being connected by a 
bridge of boats. The old town was on the eastern side of the river. Al- 
Hajjij founded a new town on the western side, where he built his pagal 
ficent palace which contained a Green Dome, celebrated as the Hhaghra’ of 
Wisit and said to have been so high that it could be seen from Fama-s-Silb, 
a distance of about 21 miles, Near this palace stood the Great Mosque 
called Masjidu-I-Hajjaj after its founder, The mosque in the eastern quarter 
was known as the Masjid of Mas ibn Bugha, who was a Turkish General in 
the service of the ‘Abbaside Caliphs, from 248 to 264 A.11., the son of Bughd 
the elder. The rains of Wasit lie on what ia now called the Shattu-l-Hayyyr 
the Tigris having changed its course considerably to the east. See al- 
Ya‘qibi (p. 322), Ibn Rustah (p. 187), and Guy Le Strange (p. 44). 

5 The celebrated Khadhra’ of Wiasit, See last note. 
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the chief cities of al-‘Iraq and the city of al-Ahwaz.! It is rich in 
supplies, the air is health-giving and the water fresh. It has, be- 
sides, markets well laid out and extensive fields. At each end of 
the bridge a place has been provided for the passage of ships. The 
people of Wasit are men of some refinement. The district towns 
are all small and dilapidated, the best among them being at-Tib 
and Qurqiib ;2 but the dependency ® is flourishing. As-Saliq* lies 
on the shore of a lake measuring forty farsakhs in extent. Its 
fields reach to the very outskirts of al-Kifah ; but the heat is very 
great, and the air foul and oppressive. There is a perfect pest of 
mosquitoes and life is a misery. Their food is fish, their drink 
is hot water, and their nightsa torture. Their intellects are weak, 
and their language corrupt; they have little salt and much misery. 
It is however a rich source for the supply of flour, has a mild 
government, abundant water, and fish in considerable quantities. 
The town has a great name, and the inhabitants are to a man 
steadfast in the fight, and well-acquainted with the river. 
They have a place resembling in pleasantness the canal of al- 
Ubullah. The next town in point of size is al-Jamidah, Both 
places are at a distance from the Tigris. The remaining towns 
are inferior to them. This region of lakes and swamps and 
cultivated fields which yield for al-‘Iraq an abundant supply of 
provisions is known as al-Batd@ ih. 


1 Wasit lay equidistant (about 50 farsakhs) from al-Basrah, al-Kifah, al- 
Ahwaz and Baghdid. The true reason of the town being so called however 
is, as already stated, its situation midway between al-Kifah and al-Basrah. 

% Both these towns are situated between Wasit and al-Ahwiz. They are 
often included among the towns of Khizistin. At-Tib lies 17 farsakhs from 
Wisif and Qurqib another 7 farsakhs to the cast. The ruins of at-Tib are 
marked in Keith Johnston’s Atlas. Here were, according to Yaqit (111. 566), 
talismans against venomous animals and other curiosities. 

3 By the dependency, the district of al-Bata’ih or the Swamps is evidently 
intended, The author divided al-‘Iraq into six districts and one dependency. 
He gave the names of tho six districts, but left the dependency unnamed. 
From MS. C, however, it is evident that this is the region of al-Bata’ih: it 
reads, ‘Its dependency (i.c., of Wiasit) is al-Bati’ih, a wonderful region where 
there are several towns, the largest of which is called as-Saliq.’ Ibn Serapion 
gives a description of these swamps. (Guy Le Strange, p. 297). 

4 As-Saliq was situated between Wasit and Baghdad. From A.II. 338 to 
869 as-Saliq was the residence of an independent ruler, ‘Imran ibn Shahin, 
who from the difficult nature of the country could not be subdued by the 
Caliph’s troops, In A.H. 873 another family ruled here, the chief of the 
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= i is the creat metropolis of Islam, wherein is the City 
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Pence [Madinata-s-Salam ®} Some excellent qualities distin- 
guish the inhabitants of this great city, who are elegant of speech 
5 legs § . 


men of genius, of graceful manners and refined scholarship. The 

city has a very fine climate and contains in itself everything that 

1s good and beautiful; all men of skill come from thence ore 
3 


refinement finds a home there ; every heart is drawn to it; ever 
battle is fought for it, and every blow is strack in a 

ee : st efence 
of abi It is too well-known to need description, and is above 
bag and far surpasses any picture we can draw of it. The 
first founder of the place was Abu-l-‘Abbas as-Saffah;® and after- 
wards al-Mangir built in it the City of Peace, and the Caliphs 
who succeeded him added thereto. When he intended to build the 
generals of ‘Imrin, al-Mudhaffar ibn ‘Ali al-Hajib, having seized upon the 
government. He was succeeded in A.H. 376 by his nephew Muhadhdhabu-d- 
Danlah Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ali ibn Nasr. Ibna-l-Athir mentions ag-Saliq, but 
usually refers to it as al-Batibah. He testifies to the good government of the 
rulers (IX. pp. 22 and 35). 

1 For a full account of this city and its ancient topography the reader is 
referred to al-Ya‘qibi, p. 233 et seq. Baghdad is also called Baghdadh and 
Baghdan. No satisfactory explanation of the name has been given, but it 
seems probable that the trae meaning of Baghdad is “founded by God.” 
(Géo. d’Abonlf., II, 67 note 1). Originally the name of a small village in the 
Bidiraya district, Baghdid was applied by extension to the whole of the 
great capital on both banks of the river. The western qnarter of Baghdad 
is also known by the name of az-Zaura’, probably from the bend in the course 
of the Tigris here. It is also called Madinatu-I-Mansir and Dara-s-Salam. 
Al-Fakhri, p. 192. Aboulf., II. 66 and 76. 

2 The original city founded by al-Mansir on the western side of the Tigris. 
It was of a cirenlar shape, sarroanded by a double wall and ditch and 
had a circumference of about five miles. The City, however, soon stretched 
beyond its original limits and not long after completely lost its separate exist- 
ence. Even at an early date the chief residence of the Caliphs was outside 
the walls of the city, although on the same side of the river. On the return 
of the court from Samarra to Baghdad, the seat of Government was finally 
removed to the eastern quarter, and the city of al-Mansiir was suffered to go 
to ruin. 

8 Our author's statement that Baghdid was founded by Abu-I-‘Abbas 
as-Saffah is not correct. He is evidently drawing on al-Ya‘qibi; and as we 
have had occasion to remark, al-Mugaddast is apt to misrepresent his 
authorities. What al-Ya‘qabi states is simply this that the ‘Abbisides, and 
by implication as-Saffah the first of their line, were the first to recognize mei 
superiority of al-‘Iraq over every other province of the empire and so resolved 
to establish their Government in it, Abuel‘Abbis as-SaB3 took up his 
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City of Peace, al-Mangiir made enquiries with regard to the 
state of its winter and its summer, and the season of rains, and 


about mosquitoes, and the nature of the climate. He ordered 


certain men to live here throughout the year till they knew every 


particular. He then sought the opinion of the judicious among 
its inhabitants, who thus spoke to him, “ We judge it advisable 
for thee to settle in the midst of four districts, on the east Big 
and Kalwadha, and on the west Qatrabbul and Badiraya.! In this 
way thou shalt always be surrounded by palm trees and be near 
water, so that if one district suffers from drought, or fails to yield 
its harvests in due time, there will be relief in another; while, 
being on the banks of as-Sarat, provisions will reach thee in the 
boats which ply on the Euphrates. The caravans from Egypt 
and Syria will come by way of the desert, and all kinds of goods 
will reach thee from China on the sea, and from the country of 
the Greeks [Asia Minor] and from al-Mausil by the Tigris. 
Thus surrounded by rivers, the enemy cannot approach thee 
except in a ship or over a bridge, by way of the Tigris or the 
Euphrates.” He thereupon built the city in four cantons, the City 
of Peace, Badirayé, ar-Rugafah*, and the quarter where the 
palace of the Caliph stands at the present day. It formerly 


residence in the first instance in al-Kifah, which he left for al-Hishimiyyah. 
The latter town was abandoned in its turn for the city of al-Anbar on the 
Euphrates where he lived till his death. His successor al-Mansir after stay- 
ing for some years at al-Hashimiyyah began the building of Baghdad, which 
became henceforth the seat of Caliphate. 

1 The Nahr-Bagq District was on the eastera bank of the Tigris and up 
stream, thus occupying the north-east of Baghdad. Kalwadha was on the 
same bank, but down stream, being on the south-east. Qatrabbul was on 
the western bank and up stream and Badiraya on the same bank, but down 
stream. 

3 The eastern quarter of Baghdad was originally called ‘Askaru-l-Mahdi, 
“the Camp of al-Mahdi,” from al-Mahdi having pitched his camp here on 
his return from Khurasan in A. H. 151. He afterwards built a palace near 
this camp, which he called ar-Rusifah, “the cause-way,” and this namo 
spread to the town which soon grew around the place, Al-Mahdi finished 
the building of ar-Rusifah and its great mosque in A. H, 159, the second year 
of his reign. Yaqiit, Il. 783, Guy Le Strange, p. 281. 

8 The quarter of Nahru-l-Ma‘alla, the largest in eastern Baghdad, in which 
the palaces of the later Caliphs stood. Abu-l-Fida’, II. 76. Guy Le Strange, 
p. 288, The early ‘Abbiside Caliphs had their residence in Qasra-I-Khuld, 
“the Palace of Perpetuity,” on the western bank of the Tigris, On the 
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was the best of all the possessions of the Muslims, and a 
most splendid city, far above our description of it, iat after 
that the power of the Caliphs declined, it fell from its former 
state, and its population dwindled. The City of Peace itself 
18 now in ruins, its Mosque alone is frequented on Fridays, 
while in the interval the whole place is deserted. The best 
inhabited parts of 


Jaghdad are Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘!, and al-Karkh® 
on the western side, and in the eastern quarter Babu-t-Taq}, 
and the neighbourhood of the palace of the Prince.4 Build- 
ings and markets are more numerous in the western quarter. The 
bridge is near the Babu-t-Taq, and hard by the (western) side 
of it stands a Hospital founded by ‘Adhnudu-d-Danlah,® In 
each of the districts we have mentioned there is a chief mosque; 


return of the Caliphs from Simarra, they occupied palaces in the eastern 


quarter, the principal palace being known as at-Taj (Palace of the Crown). 
It stood south of the Rusifah quarter on the Nahr Misa canal. Yaqit, 1, 806. 

1 Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘, “the Fief of ar-Rabi',” freedman and minister of the 
Caliph al-Mansir. It was the exclusive quarter of the merchants of 


Kharasin who traded in linen and other fabrics imported from that country. 
Betwoen Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘ and the river Tigris on the east lay the market- 
suburb of al-Karkh, which was one farsakh across. Al-Ya‘qabi, p. 245, See 
also the sketch plan of Baghdad in Guy Le Strange’s Description of 
Mesopotamia and Baghdad. In the eastern quarter of Baghdad there also 
was a place known as Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘, where ar-Rabi‘ and his son al-Fadhl 
had their palaces, Hard by the western Qati‘atn-r-Rabi® flowed a canal 
derived from the Nahr Karkhiya and along which stood the houses of 
merchants. It was called Nahra-d-Dajaj, “the Fowls’ Canal,” as the 
poulterers had their market here. 

% Al-Karkh, the great market which extended from ieee aie known as 
Qasr Wadhdhah to the market called Siiqu-th-Thalath®’, “the Tuesday 
market,” a length of close upon two farsakhs. In width it stretched from 
Qati‘atu-r-Rabi‘ to the Tigris, nearly one farsakh. Here were separate streats as 
and rows for every class of merchants and traders and every kin 

ize. Al-Ya‘qiibi, p. 246. 4 
ae a large quarter of eastern Baghdad bones oT Jet. 
Nahru-l-Mu‘alla, known as Taq Asmi’,“ the Arch of Asma ; . daug'! of the 3. 
Caliph al-Mangir. si Pay: a great arch over the gate of her palace which 

. Yaqiit, III. 489. Pete 
oe he Palboe ob abe Caliphs, which has already been mentioned. |The 

“LeMa‘alla, after al-Mn‘alla ibn Tarif, free 
quarter was known as Nabra a, h Yaqit, 1V. 845. 
of al-Mahdi and one of the chief generals of ar-Rashid. ; 


6 was built b A -d- H. 871 near 

TT i i ‘. dhudu d-Daulah in A. i 1) tie 
his Hospital iy ‘ ss : 

the site of the Qasra-l-Khuld in western Baghdad. Tt was famous be ; the 


‘Adhudi Hospital. 
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but the town is daily going from bad to worse, and I fear it will 
one day become like Samarra, not to mention the extent of corrup- 
tion, the ignorance of the people, the laxity of morals, and the 
oppression of the government. Abii “Uthman an-Nahdi! relates 
the following anecdote ;#—I was one day in company of Jarir ibn 
‘Abdu-llah,’ when he asked ‘“ What is this river called.” Those 
present said, “ The Tigris.” “ And what this other stream ?” he 
said. They answered, “ Dujail.”* “ And this river?” “ Sarat.”® 


L Aba ‘Uthmin an-Nahdi, contemporary of the Prophet, whom he did 
not meet however. Ho died during the Caliphate of ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdu-l-‘Aziz 
(A. H. 99-101), having lived upwards of 130 years. He was present at tho 
victories of al-Qadisiyyah, Jalili’, Tustar, Nahiwand, al-Yarmik and 
Adharbaijin. Ibn Qutaibah, Kitabu-l-Ma‘arij. 

$ The lino of authorities for this tradition is as follows: Abi Bakr al- 
Isma‘ili, at Jurjin; Ibu Najiyah; [brahim at-Tarjumini; Saif ibn Mubam- 
mad; ‘Asim al-Ahwal ; Abi ‘Uthman an-Nahdi. 

Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn Ibrahim al-Isma‘ili of Jarjin was a Shiifitite doctor, 
well versed in Tradition and other branches of knowledge. He died in A. H. 
871. Ibnu-l-Athir, IX. 12.—Ibn Najiyah, a traditionist (Yaqit, IV. 477).— 
‘Asim al-Ahwal, Abi ‘Abdi-llih ‘Asim ibn Sulaiman at-Tamimi, had been 
overseer of weights and measures in al-Kiifah; appointed afterwards Qadhi 
of al-Madia’in, where he died in A. H. 141 or 142, He was a traditionist. 
Kitabu-l-Ma‘arif of Ibn Qntaibah. 

3 Jarir ibn ‘Abdu-llah al-Bajali, one of the Companions, who embraced 
Islam in the tenth year of the Hijrah. He settled at al-Kufah, but on 
the breaking out of hostilities between ‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah he retired to 
al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia], where he died in A. H. 51, at the town of Qarqisiya 
[the ancient Circesiwm], according to an-Nawawi; or in A. H. 54 at ash- 
Sharat, a district of Damascus, according to Ibn Qataibah. His life will 
be found at p. 190 of an-Nawawi's Biographical Dictionary. 

# Dojail, or the Little Tigris, a canal flowing from the Tigris on its 
western bank, opposite the town of al-Qidisiyyah and below Samarra, and 
which after irrigating a large district of the Sawid falls into the Tigris 
above Baghdad. The chief place in the Dujail District is Maskin, near 
which a battle took place in A. H. 71 between Mus‘ab ibnu-2-Zuabair and 
‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, in which Mus‘ab was slain. This district lies 
immediately to the north of Qatrabbul. Yaqiut, [1. 555; Guy Le Strange, pp. 
68 and 70, Dnijail is also the name of the Pasitigris (the present Kérin) 
which word also means “ the little Tigris.” 

5 As-Sarat, one of the canals of Western Baghdad, derived from Nahr 
‘Isa, a little above the pleasant village of al-Mubawwal which lies at a 
distance of one farsakh from Baghdad. This canal flows through the district 
of Badiraya and entering Baghdad falls into the Tigris just below the 
Qasru-I-Khuld. The Sarat Canal dates back to Sassanian times, Guy Le 
‘Strange, p. 285. : 
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“ And this grove of palm trees, what is it called 2?” “ Qatrabbul,” 
was the answer. Thereupon he mounted his horse and rode away in 
haste saying, ‘I once heard the Apostle of God say :—* A city shall 
be built between the Tigris, Dujail, Qatrabbul and as-Sarat, to 
which the treasures of the earth shall be brought as tribute, and 
for whose proud inhabitants the earth shall be rent asunder, and 
they shall sink therein more speedily than sinks an iron peg in 
The canals flowing from the Euphrates! fall into the 
Tigris south of the city, but in front of it and to the north of it the 
In these branches of the Euphrates boats sail 
up to the city of al-Kiufah, and in the Tigris as far as al-Mausil. 
Ash-Shimshati? writes in his History that when al-Mangair 121. 


soft ground.” 


Tigris flows alone. 


resolved on the building of the City of Peace, he summoned 
the greatest and most famous of those learned in the law and 
possessing equity and honesty and a knowledge of engineering. . 


Among these were Abi Hanifah an-Na‘man ibn Thabit and al- 
Hajjaj ibn Artat. He also had the artificers and workmen col- 
lected from Syria, al-Mansil, al-Jabal (Persian ‘ Iraq) and the rest 
of his provinces ; and he ordered the lines of the city to be marked 
and the foundations dug in the year 145, and it was finished in 
tho year 149. He caused the thickness of the wall at the base to | 
be fifty cubits,* and provided the city with eight gates, four : 
small inner gates, and four large outer. These were the Bagrah 
Gate, the Syria Gate, the Khurasan Gate and the Kifah Gate. 














1 These canals will be described later on. They are beside a3-Sarat, tl 
Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr Sarsar and Nahru-l-Malik. See ; . 
a ‘Agbo:|-Eaean ‘Ali ibn Muhammad ash-Shimshath, who flourished in the 
reign of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Hamdan, in the middle of the fourth century 
of the Hijrah. He was a poet and author of some literary works. a a 
III. 320. 4 sealed 
8 Al-Hajjaj ibn Artat an-> akha‘l, a ne 
‘Apbaside Qadhi of al-Basrah. He died in ‘A. H. 150 at ar-Raiy, where 


had gone in company of al-Mahdi, to whom he = been a h by 
father al-Mangir. Ibn Khallikan, Life No. 160. awawl, ie nal 
4 Its thickness was 50 cubits at the a got cubits 
ii -Ya‘qiibi gives other dimensions, (p- . ; 
“rie aoe a g§. E., the Kafah Gate S. W., bod aa 
and the Khurisin Gate N. E. Over each of Oe a 0h 
iron doors which could only be opened and pe ie i: number 
and which were 50 high that the horseman ere 
spearsman with his lance could enter through witho 
or bending the spear (al-Ya‘qibi, p. 238). 
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He placed the great mosque and the palace in the centre. Tho 
qiblah! of the great mosque of ar-Rusafah is more correct than 
that of this mosque. I have found it stated in a book in one of 
the Royal libraries that al-Mangsiir incurred on the building of the 
City of Peace an outlay of four million and eight hundred 
and thirty-three of dirhams,? for the wages of an overseer 
(ustadh) was a girat, and that of a common labonrer two habbah.* 
The town of an-Nahrawan® is situated on both banks (of the canal 
of the same name). The quarter on the east bank is the better 
stocked with buildings and inhabitants. The town is spacious 
and in a flourishing condition. The two quarters are connected 
by a bridge. The mosque is in the eastern quarter ; and on this 
bank of the canal also the pilgrims put up on their way.’ Ad- 
Daskarah® is a small town having a single long market, at the 
bottom of which stands the mosque, a building deficient in light 


1 The niche in the centre of the sanctuary of a mosque showing the 
direction of Makkah. From al-Fakhri (p. 192) it appears that the worshipper 
in the great mosque of this city had to turn a little to the left in order to be 
exactly in the direction of Makkah. Some think this is the reason why 
western Baghdad was called az-Zaura’. Zaura’ ( s1 5} ) = deviating. 

% So also al-Fakhri (p. 192); Yaqiit has 4,883,000. 

8 Tho qirat is the 16th of a dirham; it is equal to the weight of four 
grains of wheat or about three English grains. The grain (habbah) here is also 
a grain of wheat, not of barley; it is about three-quarters of an English 
grain. 

4 The Nahrawan canal irrigated a large country on the eastern bank of 
the Tigris from Baghdad to about a hundred miles south-east of it. An- 
Nahrawan was a continuation of the great Qitil canal which had its head 
more than a hundred miles north of Baghdad. It was originally dug by the 
Sassanian kings. ‘The site of the town, which lay four farsakks from 
Baghdad, is now marked by the town called Sifwa. Guy Le Strange, pp. 267 
and 269. 

5 Gf. Ibn Rustah, p. 163. There is a mosque in the western qnarter of 
the town also, as well as markets and water-wheels for irrigation. The 
bridge of boats connecting the two quarters is called Jisru-n-Nahrawan. 
An-Nahrawin is believed to have been founded by Hormuz or Hormisdas J. 

(A.D. 274). 

6 This is the town known also as Daskaratu-l-Malik, or “the King’s 
Village,” from the circumstance of Hormuz I. having chiefly resided here. 
Tt is at 16 farsakhs from Baghdad, on the road to Khurasin (Ibn Rustah, 
p. 168). According to Yaqit (II. 575) ad-Daskarah is ulso the name of a 
large village in the Nahru-l-Malik District, west of Baghdad. There is 
another village opposite Jabbul bearing the name of ad-Daskarah. 
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IN THE NAME OF GOD THE ALL-MERCIFUL, THE 
COMPASSIONATE, AID AND ASSIST ME, BY 
THY GRACE, O MERCIFUL LORD! 


Praise be to God who arranged in due order the mass of things 
He created ;! and perfectly elaborated all that he designed. He 
fashioned the world, unaided by a counsellor; and ordered it 
withont a helper. With what completeness has He made it! and 
to what perfection has He, unaided, brought it! He fastened the” 
earth by the mountains*® that it should not be moved; and 
surrounded it with the Ocean ® that its waters might not prevail 
and overflow. And He scattered over it His servants, that He 
might see how they would behave: and of them, some believed 
and were rightly guided, while some refused belief and turned 
their backs. And may the blessing and peace of God be, again 
and again, upon the best of Creation and the noblest = men, Se 
Muhammad, and upon his Family and Companions. 

Thus proceeds Aba ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Abmad 
Mnqaddasi :—The learned invariably take to literary 
tions with eagerness; that their traces may not be effaced, 
their lives forgotten. My desire has been to follow th 





Haji Khalfa, or more properly al-Hajj Khalifah, in 
‘Tol. I. 167), says that it begins with the r 
Breated by His power,’ yok: GIS. This is doubtless 


igi istake as to "the A 
*+ hand from the original, for there can be no mi 
used = the author. The idea is to be found in weet eh 
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and tread in their steps; and to plant a standard which shall 

keep alive my memory and be of service to the world, that thereby 

I may please my Lord. On examination I found that those of 

the learned who have preceded in order of time have first pro- 

duced original compositions upon the different sciences; and 

that it has fallen to the lot of their successors to comment upon 

their writings or epitomize them, I thought it expedient there- 

fore to engage in a subject which they have disregarded, and to 

single ont a branch of knowledge of which they have not treated 

save imperfectly. And rHav is the chorography of the Empire 

of Islam,—comprising a description of the deserts and seas, the 

lakes and rivers that it contains; its famous cities and noted 

towns ; the resting-places on its roads and its highways of com- 
munication ; the original sourees of spices and drugs, and the 

places of growth and production of exports and staple commodi- 
ties;—and containing an account of the inhabitants of the 

different countries as regards the diversity in their language and 

manner of speech ; their dialects and complexions, and their reli- 

gious tenets ; their measures and weights, and their eoins both 

9, large and small; with particulars of their food and drink, their 

fruits and waters; an enumeration of their merits and demerits, 

and an account of their trade both export and import ;— 

noting also the places of danger in the deserts, and the number 

of stages of the different journeys; the salt lands; the rocky 

wastes and sandy deserts; the hills, plains and mountains; the 
limestones and the sandstones ; the fat and lean soils; the Innds 

of plenty and fertility, and the places of scarcity and barrenness ; 

tay —and mentioning the sacred and venerable places ; the ports or 
towns where duties are levied; the special products of countries 
and the particular customs of the inhabitants; the various states 
and their boundaries ; the cold and hot regions; the eantons and 
tribal quarters ;! the rural divisions and frontier districts; thy 
industrial arts and literary avocations; the lands not dependent 
upon irrigation and forest lands; and also the places connected 
with the rites and ceremonies of the Pilgrimage. I recognized 
that this subject is an all-important one for travellers and 
merchants, and indispensable to the godly and pious. It is desired 
b princes and noble personages; sought after by judges and 













the habitations of Kurdish tribes particularly. 
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doctors of the law; the delight of commoners and men of rank; 
a help to the traveller and a benefit to the merchant. Thus I 
could not essay the task of compilation till I had travelled through 
the whole kingdom, and visited the territories of Islam; had held 
converse with the learned and waited on princes; had discoursed 
with Qadhis and studied under the doctors of law; had frequented 
the society of men of letters and the Readers (of the Qur'an) 
and writers of the traditions; and had held familiar intercourse with 
religious persons and the Safis and been present at the assemblies 
of narrators of stories and public preachers.! I was wont, more- | 
over, to buy and sell in every town, and associate with people of | 
all classes, giving everywhere close attention to the particulars 
of this science till l attained to a knowledge of it. I have measured 
all exactness ; 
have travelled round the frontiers and defined their limits ; visited 


























the extent of the provinces in farsakhs, with 


the country towns and seen them; and inquired into the religious 
sects and become familiar with them; and 1 have duly remarked 
the dialects and complexions and have classified them; and have 
paid particular attention to the division of the provinces into dis- 
tricts. I have also inquired into the revenues and estimated their 
amount, aud have examined likewise into the condition of climate 
and water. In accomplishing this I had to incur great expense 
both of money and labour ; pursuing throughout what is legitimate 
and avoiding what is sinful ; and dealing sincerely with the 
in expectation of reward; and reconciling myself to 
and absence from country and friends; and observing: 
God and standing in fear of Him: having in- _ 
inspired my soul with the hope of reward and filled i 
ambition of renown and the dread of sin. 

In all I have here written I have carefully kept from i 
and perversion of the truth, and have guarded myself 
arguments against adverse criticism. Thaw ee 
writing mere possibilities or im probabilities, nor F 


1 Discoursers in public for the paren religious i 
kindred stories and explain them to the people. The M 
other hand, remind their hearers ‘of the mercies, 
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save the words of the most trustworthy of mankind. May God 
help us in our undertakings and move us by His grace to that 
which He desires and approves, for verily it is He whom we worship 
and it is to Him that we return, 
. oats aaaeheg 

PRELIMINARY OBSERVATIONS AND REMARKS OF ESSENTIAL IMPORTANCE, 

Know that I have built this work on the strongest foundations 
and supported it by powerful pillars. I have earnestly striven 
therein to arrive at accuracy, and have invariably sought the aid 
of intelligent men; and have asked God, whose name is glorious, 
to put away from me misapprehension aud error, and help me to 
attain my desire and hope, so I might raise on high the pillars of 
this work, and compact its structure by the aid of the things I 
have known and understood, have seen and noticed. Thus the 
fabric was raised, and the columns and pillars established.!’ Among 
its pillars and supports, in the consolidation of which I obtained 
assistance, was the consultation with men of intelligence whom 
I knew to be free from such defects as absence of mind or 
confusion of ideas, concerning the districts and territories in 
distant parts, whither it was not in my power to undertake a 
journey. But only when their statements agreed, have I recorded 
them as facts; all accounts being rejected whenever they differed. 
There were things however which it was absolutely necessary 
that I should go and see personally, and this T have done; whilst 
all that could not take root in my mind or that my reason refused 
to admit, I have ascribed to the person who related it or have 
simply written, ‘it is said.’ I have supplemented it also, from the 
contents of the royal libraries. 

No one of those who have treated this subject before me has 
adopted my method of procedure, or aimed at affording the useful 
information which T have attempted to give. First comes Abt 


1 The metaphorical style adopted by the anthor here, is of special interest, 
as alluding to the occupation of al-Muqaddasi’s family which was architec- 
ture. His work is a building which he sets on strong foundations, and 
supports by powerful pillars. Al-Qairawani (Ob. 453 H. 1062 A.D.), in his 
Zahru-l Ada, gives an interesting account of a party of literary men, of 
=e totally different occupations, who met together to define ‘ Hloquence,’ each 
in terms appropriate to his calling; but although they were as many as 
: ‘eighteen, the architect was unfortunately not of the number. 
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‘Abdu-llah al-Jaihani;! he was minister to the Prince of 


‘Asin 2 i 
Khurasin*® and had a leaning towards the sciences of philosophy, 
astronomy and cosmography. Having assembled round him all 































the foreigners, he questioned them with respect to the various 

states and their revenues ; the state of the roads leading to them; 4. 

the altitude of > stars above their i 
ide o the star above their horizons, and the extent of 

the shadow therein (when the sun is in the meridian), His 

object was to devise means for territorial conquests, and weikie 


information as to the resources of the different countries: besides 
the acquisition of sound knowledge in the science of the stars 
and revolutions of the spheres. Dost thou not see how he divided 
the world into seven climates and assigned to each climate its 
especial planet?’ At one time he speaks of the stars aud 
mathematics ; and at another he discourses upon things of doubtfal 
utility to the world at large. He now describes the idols of al- 
Hind, now descants upon the wonders of as-Sind, and then specifies 
in detail the taxes and land revenue. I find besides that he has 
mentioned several stations which were not known at all, and 
travelling stages that have long been deserted ; at the same time 
he has failed to sub-divide the districts, or to arrange the town- 
ships they contain; neither has hé described the cities or given 

their full number. He in short has done nothing but mention 


- 


1 Aba ‘Abdu-llah Muhammad ibn Abmad al-Jaihani, native of 
town in Khurasin on the bank of the Oxns, In 301 Hy J 
Amir Abii Nasr Ahmad ibn Ismail as-Samani, Lord of 
wara’a-n Nahr, was murdered by his slaves while on a hun < 
and his son, Abu-] Hasan Nasr, then only eight years of age, was, 
the Amirship, Abi ‘Abda-Ilah al-Jaihani was charged with the govern 
in the name of Nasr, and ruled with firmness and great wisdom. Al-Jaiha 
work was entitled Kitdbu-l Musdlik ft Ma‘rifati-l Mamalik; but d 
before he could complete it, the work was remodelled and 
to Reinand (Introduct. ad Abnif., p. 64), by Aba Bakr Ahmad 
al-Hamadhani, commonly called Ibnu-l] Faqih; probably, 
ment cansed the origiual work to fall into neglect. See 
Preface to his edition of Kitabu-l Buldan, part V. of the 

ies. 
wp Abu-l Hasan Nasr ibn Abmad, third of the dynasty of 
See last note. ; 

8 1° Saturn, 2° Jupiter, 3° Mars, 4° the Sun, 5° Venus, 
the Moon; according to the a 
Jupiter, 5° Venus, 6° the Moc 
Ain-i- Akbari (J.) U1 44, 





the routes that traverse the empire east and west and north and 
south, with an account of the plains and mountains, the valleys 
and hills, the woods and rivers that are found init. In this way 
his book extended to great length, whilst most of the roads 
between a town and another and the description of pleasant cities 
have been omitted by him.! Aba Zaid al-Balkhi,? on the other 
hand, intended in his book chiefly the representation of the 
earth by maps. For this purpose he divided the earth into 
twenty parts; he then briefly described each map, without 
giving useful particulars or setting forth clearly and in order the 
facts worth knowing. He too passes over without mention many 
of the principal cities. Nor was he a man who has made journeys 
or visited any part of the country; seeing that, when the Prince 
of Khurasan invited him to his court® to act as his adviser, he 
wrote to him on reaching the Oxus, “If it is in consideration of 
my reputed wisdom and sound judgment that you have called 
me to you, this same judgment now dissuades me from crossing 
this river ;” upon reading this reply, the prince ordered him back 
to Balkh, As for Tbnu-l Faqih al-Hamadhani,* he too has 
followed a different course. He mentions only the larger towns 
and leaves the districts and townships unarranged. He also in- 
troduces in his book irrelevant literary matter; in one place 
denouncing the world and in another commending it; now 


1 MS. Cadds: I have seen his work in seven volames in the libraries of 
‘Adhudu-d Daulah, but without the impress of his name upon it. Some on 
the contrary ascribe the authorship of this work to Ibn Khurdidhbah. I 
have also seen two small volumes in the city of Naisabir, the one inscribed 
with the name of al-Jaihini as its author, and the other with that of Iba 
Khurdadhbah. They expressed much the same ideas, except that al-Jaihani’s 
work contained somewhat of additional matter. 

2 Aba Zaid, Ahmad ibn Sahl al-Balkhi; he was of Shimistiyan, a village 
: jn the neighbourhood of Balkh, and died 340 FH. His work is entitled 
“‘Suwaru-l Agalim,’ on which al-Istakhri chiefly based his treatise. 
i 8 The capital of the Samainides was Bukhara, in Transoxiana. 
. 4 Aba Bakr Ahmad ibn Muhammad al-Hamadhani, commonly called 
Jbnu-l Faqih. The author of the Fihrist says that he compiled his book 
from various works, and chiefly from that of al-Jaihani; but from internal 
evidence it is conclusively shown that the work could not have been written 
later than 290 H, that is, some years before al-Jaihini wrote his. See de 
- Goeje's Preface to ii eon the date of Ibnu-l Faqih’s death, 
' by Yaqii i.c., about 340 H., is impugned. — ‘i 
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moving to tears and now so divertin 


works of al-Jahidh ! 8 as to excite laughter. The 


and Ibn Khurdadhbah? remain to be 








































noticed. They are, howey 
5 J ‘ er, too shor 
These are the only one on ees i " Perc. ° 
after much inqniry and aennelt ain ‘5 sia : s oe 
niry and. set and ¢ rough examination of ~ : 
public and private libraries. I have endeayoured not to repeat 6. 2 
anything which those writers haye recorded, nor to narrate a : 
particulars they have related,* except in case of necessity, in par 
’ 

1 Aba ‘Uthmain ‘Amr ibn Babr al-Jabidh (ob: 255 H). He was a man of 
great learning, but had very imperfect ideas in geography (Reinand’s 
Introduct., p. 52). See also in Haji Khal. V i 

F doji Khal. Vol. V., p. 52, what al- ‘adi 

of his work Kitdbu-l Amear. fei Batic = 

2 Abu-I Qasim ‘Ubaidnu-lab ibn Khurdadhbah (ob: 300 H.), author of al. a 

‘ 7 er er a F ‘ 

Masalik wa-l Mamélik. See de Goeje’s Preface to his edition of this work : 
part VI. of the Biblio. Geo. Arab. series. ; 

8 For these paragraphs C has: I have also seen a book with maps in the 
library of as-Sahib, the authorship of which is generally ascribed to Aba Zaid 
al-Balkhi. I afterwards saw a copy of the same book in Naisabir, transcribed 


from the manascript of ar-Ra’is Aba Muhammad al-Mikali; but this was 
without the name of the author, and some have supposed it to be the work of 
Ibnu-! Marzubin al-Karkhi, I have also seen a copy of it in Bukhara, in- 
scribed with the name of Ibrahim ibn Mubammad al-Farisi as its author, The 
latter statement is the most correct, for I have met with a namber of persons 
who had come in contact with him and had actually seen him in the act eC 
composing it; among them al-Hakim Abi Hamid al-Hamadhani ; 
Hakim Abia Nagr al-Harbi. The maps are well executed, 1t he has. Ne: 
utter confusion in many parts of his work ; while his de 
ive, nor is there any division of the provinces into districts, 
seen a book written by Ibnu-l Faqih al-Hamadhini in five 
which he follows a different course. He mentions only the larger Cc 
The Kitébu-l Amgdr of al-Jabidh is a small book This work and t 
Tbnu-l Faqih are on the same lines; but the latter contains 
matter and stories, Their apology for doing this is that 
find something to divert him in case he is tired.’ IT 
sometimes to look in the work of Ibnu-] Faqgih, and turn whe 
I have always found trivial stories and rhetorical flourishes 
in the account of one town or another. I personally did no 
with favour; still, I have put in some stories and dissertations 
the subject in hand, and not such as to canse one to lose 
pal matter. I have also put some parts into rhyme: 
of the common people; because, w! 
prose above rhyme, the masses 
4 Cadds: For the ran 





48, = 


neither to defraud thom of their rights, nor myself to be guilty 
lone will be able to appreciate 








my book who examine the wo 

themselves travelled thr id 

t myself of error, nor 
my book of defect; neither do it to be free from superfluity 
and deficiency, nor consider it above criticism in all particulars. 
Lastly my account of the various particulars specified in the 
preface must needs vary from the standard of completeness, 
according as Iam describing one or other of the divisions of the 
empire; for indeed it is only what I really know that shall be 
stated here; and as this science cannot be brought under definite 
rules, but is acquired solely by observation and investigation, 
it follows that absolute equality cannot be preserved. 

For the sake of brevity certain words in this work have been 
used in a wider sense than they ordinarily convey. For instance, 
the phrase ‘without equal’ is understood to imply that a thing 

7. has absolutely nothing like it; such as the ellipsoidal quinces of 
Baitu-] Maqdis [Jerusalem], the Naidah! of Egypt and the 
lemon of al-Basrah; for no equal to these is to be met with, 
though there are various kinds of them. The word ‘ superior’ 
implies superiority in excellence amongst the different kinds ; 


from another's writings; unless indeed we are pressed to this by the nature 
of things or compelled by necessity, as we have done in the province of as, 
Sind, and the account of as-Sadd (the Rampart). In the making of maps 
we have done our best to bring out correct representations of the different 
ie parts of the empire, after carefully studying a number of drawings. Of 
: these one | foundin the library of the ruler of al-Mashriq, drawn on a 
piece of paper in the form of a square ; but this I could not depend upon; and 
another, on a piece of fine linen in the possession of Abu-l Qasim ibnn-l 
Anmiti, at Naisibiir, which was also a square; and also the drawings of 
| brahim al-Farisi, which | me nearer to fact and are worthy of reliance, 
a althongh confused and imperfect in many places. I saw an old man in 
; Sarakhs who had delineated the countries of Infidelity and Islim in several 
, maps, in which nearly everything was wrong. I asked him whether he had 
ever travelled. He answered, ‘I have not gone beyond Sarakhs’! I rejoined, 
«JT have heard of persons describing a country from report, and confusion is 
e result, but I have never seen anyone who has mapped any portion of 
from hearsay, excepting thee.’ 
kind of sweet cake or 


‘on Egyph 


















of wheat; it will be found described 





— ; 


eae autre plums of Shiraz, the Damascene figs of ar- 

. > ‘Asliini apricots and the Ribas (Ribes) of Naisabar. 

a dam the other hand, implies the existence of a 

» Such as the raisins of ...... ;' the Ta’ifi raisins being 

e Superior; the indigo of Ariha [Jericho], that of Zabid being of 

orem the peaches of Makkah, the Darigi variety 

_exce ent. In some instances we have so contracted 

our expressions as to require explanatory notes to make them 

clear ; for example, in speaking of al-Ahwaz we have said that 

its mosque has no dignity; for this reason that the mosque is 

filled at all times with a multitude of rogues and yagabonds and 

é lewd fellows, who consort and assemble therein ; it is never clear 

of idlers who sit by while the congregation say their prayers; ib 

; is moreover the dwelling place of sturdy beggars and the home 

¢ of the profligate. We have also said that the inhabitants of 

Baitu-l Maqdis are second to none in point of honour and integ- 

rity ; as no instances of a man defrauding another, dealing out 

short measures or having the effrontery to drink in broad 

daylight, have ever been known to oceur; indeed, not a single 

drunken man is to be met with, nor are there any houses of ill- 

fame, either in secret or openly, Add to this es 
of religion and their sincerity of belief, which u 


| height that when they once came to know that their 
\ 




























was drinking, they actually sealed the walls of his 

eo dispersed the company. Again, in the deseriptior 
‘has been said that the failasan® confers no 
this is because it is the prevailing style and i 

and low, by the learned as well as by the ignorant. As 

of fact, I have often witnessed drunken men who, 
disorder, have deranged their tailasins and were drag 

behind them; while, to speak from p 

never gain access to the Wazir when presen’ 






1A lacuna occurs here in the original ; the only other 
montioned in the work are the Dari and the “A =f 
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wearing the {ailasin; unless, indeed, I were recognized; but I 
was always admitted when appearing in a durra‘ah.! 

Names of towns have sometimes been indiscriminately used in 
both the masculine and feminine genders. As there are yarious 
synonymous words to express a ‘town’ or ‘city,’ of which some 
are masculine, as misr, some feminine, as gasabah and madinah, 
the one or the other, as the case may require, should be taken as 
the word understood. This has the sanction of the best authors 
in the case of inanimate objects. The word balad is in common 
use for a metropolis, a chief city, the country, a district or a 
region. The capital cities are always described under their 
proper names in the account of the districts to which they belong ; 
as for instance, al-Fustat Numitjkath and al-Yahidiyyah; but 
when otherwise mentioned, they usually bear the names by which 
they are ordinarily known to people; thus Misr? Bukhara 
and Isbahan, We have taken al-Mashriq (the Orient; eastern 
countries ) as designating in particular the territories of the House 
of Saman;® while ash-Sharq (the Last), includes also the 
provinces of avis, Kirmaén and as-Sind. Al-Maghrib (the 
Occident; western countries ) denotes the particular province of 
that name; whilst al-Gharb (the West), includes also Egypt and 
ash-Sham [Syria]. 

Some parts of the work are advisedly written in an obscure 

8. and figurative style, so that a tinge of sublimity and rare excel- 
Jence may be infused in it. As a safeguard we have adduced 
proofs in defence of any position we may have taken; our stories 
we have drawn from authentic sources by way of verification ; and 
we have embellished our diction by the occasional use of rhymed 
and well-balanced sentences, and have repeated incidents con- 
nected with sacred history as a means of obtaining Divine favour. 
Nevertheless, we have written the greater portion of it in an 
easy style in order to make it intelligible to people of common 
und - who may study it; and have arranged its matters 


und 
= 













which is desoribad asa garment open in front to near the 
t, with buttons and loops, was distinctive of the Kuttdb or ‘men of the 
e Dozy’s Dict. des Vétements. 
word Migr is wanting in the text, it should be supplied before 


and Mi-waria-n Nabe (Transoxiana.)_ 
= — 
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on the system of theological works, so that it may be regarded with 

esteem by the learned who ponder it in their hearts. We have 

also noted all differences of opinions with profound forethought 

and all nice distinctions with circumspection ; and with various 

objects in view, we have undertaken the description of cities at 

some length; as also for reasons of obvious utility, we have given 

statistical accounts of the different countries. We have clearly 
described the routes of travel, as they are most important to be 
kuown; have represented the divisions of the empire in maps 
as a help to the elucidation of the text; and have given a list of 
the towns and villages in each district, as that seemed most 
advisable. But above all we have, before entering upon the com- 
position of this book, prayed to God for blessing and snecess and 
invoked His assistance; and have consulted eminent contem- 
poraries and leaders of men. We have even taken a specimen of 
the work to the supreme Qadhi,? the learned man of Khurasan 
and the ablest judge of his time. They one and all approved 
and eulogized it and earnestly advised me to bring it to com- 
pletion. 

As already stated we declare that which wehayeseenand 
relate that which we have heard. That, therefore, the truth of 
which has been established beyond doubt, either by personal a 
observation or by corroborated report, kas been accepted without: 
hesitation; but whatever seemed doubtfnl or rests : 
authority of individuals, has been ascribed to 
whom we have heard it. Yet it is only an illustrious | 
distinguished scholar, or a powerful monarch that finds place i 
book, except under pressing necessity or in the course of a n 
tive; even then we shall vaguely call the person to be: ‘ 
‘certain man’ and name his native place, lest he sho 
in the category of celebrities.® Notwithstanding 
tionary expedients to assure accuracy, Tdid not ve 
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it till I had reached my fortieth year, had visited all parts of the 
empire and had been the attendant of men of science and religion. 
It was finished in the metropolis of Faris,! in the reign of the 
Prince of the Faithful, Abi Bakr ‘Abdu-l Karim at-Ta’i‘ li-llah 
and that of Abii Mansiirv Nizar, al-‘Aziz bi-llah,? Prince of the 
Faithful in the western countries; in the year 375 H. (inc. 24 
May 985 ).# ” 

The empire of Islim alone is described in these pages. We 
did not trouble ourselves with the countries of the infidels, as 
we have never entered them, and have not thought it worth- 
while to describe them. We have, however, noticed those parts 
of them where colonies of the Muslims have settled. We have 
divided it into fourteen divisions or provinces and have separately 
treated of the Arabian, as distinct from the non-Arabian divisions. 
Then have we described the districts in each division, assigning 
to them their capitals and principal cities and giving their towns 
and villages in due order, having first represented each division in 
a map exhibiting its limits and boundary lines. In these maps the 
familiar routes have been coloured ved; the golden sands, yellow ; 
the salt seas, green ; the well-known rivers, blue; and the principal 
mountains, drab; that the description may be readily understood 
by everybody and be within the comprehension of all. 

The Arabian provinees or divisions are: Jaziratu-] ‘Arab [the 
Peninsula of the Arabs; Arabia}, al-‘Iraq, Agtr [Mesopotamia], 
ash-Sham [Syria], Misr |Wgypt} and al-Maghrib. ‘he 
Arabian divisions are in order:—al-Mashriq, ad-Dailam, ar- 
Rihab,6 al-Jibal, [hizistan, Faris, Kirman and as-Sind. A 


non- 














[Vth Khalifah of the dynasty of the ‘Abbasides, at Baghdad. (363-381). 
Vth of the ‘Ubaidi Khalifahs, who are also known as the Fatimites, and 
the dynasty in Egypt. (865-886). It may here be observed that this 
is not the only place where the names of al-‘Aziz and at-T’i' have been 
linked together, for they were placed in contact on a more solemn occasion 
and that much to the disparagement of al-‘Aziz. See Térikhu-l Khulafa’ 
(J.), p: 3- ae 
s ¢ for this: ‘and in the days of his lordship al-Amir Abu-l Qasim Nab ibn 
- Mansiir, the vassal of the Prince of the Faithful.’ Nuh ibn Mansir was the 
seventh prince of the House of Simin ; and raled from 366 till 387 H. 
hab, or ‘the Wid the name, coined by al-Muqaddnsi himself, to 
nee: tho three districts of ar-Ran [Arran], Armi- 
ction to al-Jibal or ‘the Mountains.” 












cated by nature herself; they are the mashrig or East, the 
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desert lies between the Arabian divisions and another in the 


midst of the non-Arabian, They are so important and so much 
intersected with paths of travel, that we have thought it absolute- 
ly necessary to treat of them separately, and describe them 
minutely, 


Of the seas and rivers we have sufficiently treated in a separate 


chapter, on account of the importance and comparative obscurity 
of this subject, 


Tue Seas anp Rivers, 


In the whole extent of Islam, we have certainly seen not more 
than two seas. One of these issues from the direction of the 
South-east! and extends between China® and the country of the 
Rthiopians. On entering the territory of Islam, it passes ronnd 
the Peninsula of the Arabs as shown in the map of that country. 


























It has many gulfs and several arms; but the accounts given of 
it differ very much and those who have made charts of it have 
represented it in a variety of forms, Some of them have taken 
it to be in the form of a semicircular failasdn, at one end of 
which is Ching, and at the other end the country of the Abyssin- 
ians, with arms stretching to al-Qulzum and ‘Abbidan. Abt Zaid, — 
cr 


| The word used in the text to designate the south-east is, 
the points in the heavens where the sun rises in winter. “ 
different ways of marking the four Cardinal points. Two of 


heavens where the sun rises, and the maghrib or West, where it set 
the sun does not follow a direct line with reference to the equator: sometimes 
it is to the south of the equinoctial line and sometimes to the north, 
limits of the course of the sun are, on the north, the tropic of 
on the south, the tropic of Capricorn, a space of about f 
At the winter solstice, the sun is under the tropic of C 
summer solstice, under the tropic of Descees The ei 
south-east, say sometimes mashriqu-sh-Shita or ths Orient of 1 
to indicate the north-east mashriqu-s-Saif’ or the Goienaeny ' 
to mark the north-west they make use of the words gh 
“Oecident of summer,’ and to express thespian 
the ‘Occident of winter .’” The north and s c 
and west. Reinand’s Introduction, p. 192. 

2 China was supposed to touch t! 
Indian Ocean is made to begin. See f 


and nl. es 










on the other hand, has given it the form of a bird with its beak 
at al-Qulzum—he takes no notice of the gulf of Wailah—its neck 
in al-‘Iraq and its tail between Abyssinia and China. T have also 
seen a representation of it, on a sheet of paper, in the library 
of the Prince of Khurasan; and another on fine linen in the 
possession of Abu-] Qasim ibnu-l Anmati in Nuisabtir,as also in the 
libraries of ‘Adhudu-d Daulah and as-Sahib.! Each was unlike 
the others; and some of them represented gulfs and arms of whieh 
Ihave no knowledge. I, myself, have travelled a course of about 
two thousand leagues over it and have made the circuit of the whole 
Peninsula from al-Qulznm to ‘Abbadan ; not taking into account 
casual visits on shipboard to the islands and depths of this sea, 
I was thus thrown into the company of men,—shipmasters, 
pilots, ......,® agents and merchants,—who, bred and born upon 
it, possessed the clearest and fullest knowledge of this sea, its 
anchorages, its winds and its islands. I plied them with ques- 
tions concerning its position, physical peculiarities and its limits. 
I have also seen in their possession charts and sailing directories 
which they constantly study and follow with implicit confidence. 
From these sources therefore I haye drawn, with careful dis- 
crimination and close attention, a sufficient account embodying 
the best information I could acquire, which I afterwards com- 
pared with the charts already spoken of. And as I was sitting 
one day with Aba ‘Ali ibn Hazim by the coast of ‘Adan, with 
my gaze fixed on the sea, he thus spoke to me, ‘How is it that 
I see you so thoughtful?’ I answered,‘ May God prosper the 
Shaikh, my mind is in a state of bewilderment with respect to 
s this sea, so conflicting are the accounts given of it. The Shaikh 
. has now a most perfect knowledge of it, seeing that he is the 
Be chief of merchants, and that his ships are ever passing to the 
furthest parts of it. What if he condescends to give me a des- 
-ecription of it, worthy of reliance aud capable of relieving my 
; doubts?’ ‘No one is better qualified to give you this informa- 


11. 















1 As-Sahib, Abu-l Qisim Tsmi‘il ibn ‘Abbad, the famous minister first of 
Mu’ayyidu-d Daulah, and then of Fakhra-d Danlah Bawnih and the most 
‘acoomplished man of his time. (326-385). For his life see De Slane’s Ibn 

 Khallikan, I. 212. ; 
‘A lacuna in the edited text; the word which reads like orely 


- Smathematicians’ being uncertain. a 


- 
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15 
tion,’! he said; and smoothing the sand with the palm of his hand, 
a figure of the sea. It was neither a failasan nor 
a bird ; and had the coast line broken by deeply indented sinnosities 
and several arms. ‘This,’ he added, ‘is the figure of this sea ;* it 
I shall however represent it in a simple form 
and take no account of its arms and inlets, with the exception of the 
gulf of Wailah [the Elanitic Gulf], in view of its importance, the 
great necessity there is of knowing it and the frequency of 
voyages over it. All points of disagreement shall be left out and 
those only taken in that are universally admitted. At all events 
it is undoubted that this sea encircles the Peninsula of the Arabs 
in three quarters of its bounds and that it has two arms, as 
already mentioned, stretching by the side of Egypt. The point 
at which, parting their waters, they run into the land, is called 
Faran,® and lies in the direction of Al-Hijaz. The sea is widest 
and roughest between ‘Adan and ‘Uman, its width in this part 
reaching as much as six hundred leagues. Thence it narrows into 
a gulf penetrating to ‘Abbadin. The places of danger in so far 
as itis in the territory of Islam, ave:—Jubailan, the place of 
Pharaoh’s drowning ; it is the abysmal part of the sea of al-Qulzum, : 
and ships have to proceed in it transversely in order to passfrom = 
the desert side to the side of life and cultivation. Next is Favan, — 
a place where the winds blowing from the direction of Egypt 
Syria encounter each other and make of it a centre of ic 
to ships. Navigators usually send off a party of 


he drew on it 


has no other form.’ 

































1 Literally ‘On the possessor of knowledge thou hast lighted,’ a 
current among the Arabs. ; 
2 C: It is certain from all accounts that it has two arms running, | 
to Wailah and the other to al-Quizum, and a gulf stretching on the 

to ‘Abbidin. ‘ 

8 More correctly Taran. Yaqit (Vol. I, 811) describes 
inhabited by a number of poor wretches who live in t 
chiefly on fish. For fresh water they have to wait the chance of 
ship which may only happen once in many years. It is their lo 
or the necessity of feeding themselves that keeps them there 

4 This is said to be the most dangerous part of the sea 
water at the foot of a mountain, where are two e 





rushes through the ray | issue 1 
openings, lashing the sew int ) fury. The 
marked in K -J, under the name of 
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the wind. If the winds subside, ov the one from their side blows 
with the greater force, they proceed on their journey ; otherwise, 
they would have to stay a considerable time, till the hour of relief 
comes about. Next is the port of al-Haura’, full of rocks at its 
entrance where ships are taken unawares. Indeed, from al-Qulzum 
to as far down as al-Jar, the ground is overspread with huge rocks 
that render the navigation in this part of the sea most difficult, 
On this account, the passage is only made by day; in which case 
the ship-master takes his stand on the top and steadily looks into 
the sea. Two boys are likewise posted on his right and on his 
left. On espying a rock he at once calls to either of the boys to 
give notice of this to the helmsman by a loud ery. The latter, 
on hearing the cry, pulls one or the other of two ropes he holds in 
his hand to the right or to the left, according to the directions. 
If these precautions are not taken, the ship stands in danger of 
being wrecked against the rocks. Off the island of as-Silib, 
there is likewise a perilous strait; and commanders, in apprehen- 
sion of danger to their ships, steer clear of it to the left, where they 
find themselves on the broad sea. Next is Ja’iz,! an evil place 
where the water of the sea is of so little depth that the ground is 
visible to the eye. In this shallow, ship-wrecks are of frequent 
occurrence. The entrance of Kamaran too, occasions much fear 
and distress. Another strait, that of al-Mandam,* is equally 


12, 


1 The editor of the text says that he has not come across this word else- 
where. It is possible that the word should be read Jabir and that the 
munfahaq Jibir is meant. Yaqiit (Vol. IV, 1036) describes the place asa 
difficult promontory with frequent and violent winds. 

_ & Under the name of al-Mandam (place of Repentance), the author refers 
‘to Babu-l Mandab or the Gate of Tears, which name was given to this strait 
on account of its dangers (Smith’s Geo. Dict., Vol 1, 183a). The promon- 
which encloses it on the Hast (Palindromus Promontorium) bears the 
1 inaud thinks that it may have come to be so called because 
washing the skirts of this promontory, for the naviga- 
ially in the days when the Monsoons were not known, 
extreme (Géo, d’Aboulf., Vol. I, 211 4). Yaqat 
the name from another meaning of the root nadaba, 
son to doathing;’ and gives an impossible and 
vith the intent of ruining his enemy's coun- 
L oned his men and ordered them to cut 
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‘cities and villages with all the 


ark against the sea. The sea — 
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difficult in. its navigation and impassable except in a strong, 
freshening wind. Thence the sea merges into a vast deep till it 
reaches ‘Uman; and here one sees what the Most High has men- 
tioned, ‘Waves like unto firmly rooted mountains.’ ! 
entirely safe in the 


It is however 
owtgoing, but dangerous in the incoming; and 
wrecks by the force of wind and waves are not unfrequent. All 
ships sailing over this part of the sea are constrained to carry for 
protection a body of fighting men and throwers of naphtha.* The 
port of ‘Uman itself has a bad, destructive harbour. Farther lies 
Famnu-s-Sab‘,§ a frightful strait ; and farther still, al-Khashabat 
(the stockades) on the skirts of al-Basrah. ‘This is by far the greatest 
evil, a strait and a shallow combined. Here small huts have been 
erected on palm trunks set in the sea, and people stationed 
therein to keepa fire lighted at night, asa warning to ships to 
steer clear of this shallow place. Our passage of it was accom- 
plished with great difficulty, ten times did the ship strike on the 
ground; in connection with this I heard an old man say that of 
forty ships going by this way one only returns. It is not my 
intention to dwell on this subject, as in that case I must needs 
mention all the anchorages of this sea and the routes over it. 
The waters of this sea, distinguished by the name of the § e 
of China, periodically rise toward the middle and end of eacl 
month and twice in every day and night. The tidal flowi 
ebbing of the water at al-Bagrah is due to the rive 
therewith ; for, when the tide rises, it forees back 
the Tigris which then flow into the many cl : 






























inhabitants; and thus the Red Sea was formed. The author 
improves matters by adding that this king was Alexander, the 

1 Qar’an, XT. 44. i 

8 For defence against Indian pirates who from Sa. 
these seas. Strange as it may appear noms wi ea 
to sea is considered, the inhabitants of India have not : 
the sea. Indian flotillas have on several occasions, in the 
made descents up to the very banks of the Tigris; 
the statements of the Chinese traveller, a : 
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the adjoining lands; and when it falls, the waters recede in 
consequence. Different opinions are held as to the cause of the 
tides. Some have supposed that the flow is caused by an 
angel daily dipping his” finger ocean and the reflux by 
the removal of his finger, Ka‘ hbar! tells a story of 
al-Khadhir® meeting with an angel and questioning him on the 
subject of the ebb and flow. The angel’s explanation was that 
the waters of the ocean flow into the nostrils of the whale as 
it breathes in,—this is the ebb-tide; in breathing out the whale 
ejects the water from its nostrils, and the flood-tide is the result. 
Yet another reason has been put forward to account for the tides 
os which I shall mention in the chapter on the ‘Iraq division.+ There 
are deep and narrow places in this sea also; its smallest breadth,® 








1A famous traditionist and a very repository of old wives’ fables and 

: legends. Contemporary with the prophet, it was not for him to come in 

contact with that master spirit of his age. He renonneed Judaism in favour 

: of Islim during the caliphate of ‘Umar; and died in the year 32 of the 

Hijrah. He lies buried in Hims. An-Nawawi, p. 523. What is strange indeed 

is that D’ Herbelot, in his Bibliothdque Orientale, takes the name of Ka‘bu-l 

& Ahbar, which he writes however ‘Cab Al Akhbar,’ as that of an historical 

. work intermixed with fabulous stories concerning Mobammadanism and of 

# which the author is not known. If there is such a book, it must be a col- 

; lection of legendary traditions on the authority of Ka‘ba-l-Abbir; and in 

c - that case the author’s name must have been mistaken for that of the book, 
especially as there is no mention of Ka‘b in the Bibliothdque. 

9 Al-Khadhir or al-Khidhr. Tho life of this person is shrouded in dark- 
ness. Accepted alike by Muslims and Eastern Christians as a living reality, 
e no definite account as to who he was, or where and when he 
he not needed by interpreters of the Qur’in to be the com- 
series of thrilling adventures narrated i in S#ratu-l 
have been no difficulty in accepting the 
‘prophet Elijah himself. At any 
1 death, by virtue, according to 
x drank of the water of life. He is 
in green garments; whence, ac- 
a p. 228 and D’ HH. IT, 435 
ball and not the whale that breathes 
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at another reason for this, to be found in the 
the astronomer. 
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is between Ra’su-l-Jumjumah! and ad-Daibul. 
lies a fathomless deep? in 
situate. Some of these Islands 
Arab king;* others to the 


Beyond this 
which innumerable islands ® are 
are under the government of an 
number it is said of one thousand 
and seven hundred are ruled by a woman.’ If the accounts of 
those who have visited her country are to be 
appears 





















believed, this woman 
before her subjects seated naked on a couch wearing a 
crown and attended by four thousand females standing in a state 


1 Ra’sn-I-Jnmjumah, called now Ra’sn-1- Jabal; a dark, high promontory, 
Projecting far into the sea, at the extreme limit of ‘Uman, and shutting in 
the Persian Gulf from the open sea. The real name of this promontory is 
Ra’su-l-Jambah (Yaqit, I, 114 and ad-Dimashqi, p. 151) ; bunt this is or- 


dinarily altered into Ra’su-l-Jumjumab. See also al-Mas‘adi, I. 881. 

2 The second of the seven seas into which the Indian Ocean has beens 
divided by old geographers. It is called Lirawi after the country of Lar, 
which M. Quatremdre takes to be the modern Laristan, at the entranee of the 
Persian Gulf. This is hardly possible, however, as the name seems undoubt- 
edly to refer to Gujarat and the coast of Cambay. This is the country, 
says Reinaud, which Greek and Roman writers called by the name of z 
In Sanskrit works, he adds, the name of Gajarit and the coast of C 
is Lata (wre), taking ¢ to be the equivalent of the letterr. On t 
hand, al-Mas‘idi, who had himself visited the country, says with re 
the different dialects of India that the language of the maritime 
known as Larya, whence is derived the name of L 
which washes it. ‘Probablement,’ Reinaud conta 
était Lar aussi bien qne Larya, d’ot les Arabes’ 
Counya ou Iconiam, en Asie Mineure, ils ont 
dans la grande Arménie, Ormevy.” See Introdact. 

8 These are no doubt the Laceadive and live | 
Mas‘idi, not in the second sea, but between thi a 
a partition between the two. The Laccadives form ty 
and the Maldives seventeen, 

4 The inhabitants of the Maldive islands refe: 
Mubammadans governed by a Sultan whose title 
He resides in the island of Male or Mohl, and pays an 
British Government in Ceylon. Banoss, Index Geo. 


















of nudity. This is followed by the Sea of Harkand,! an immense 
expanse of water in which is Sarandib.? This island extends 
both it length and its breadth ; § 

Jam was thrown after 
from a distance 
of a foot on its 










of see Seal j ; 
summit, sunk to a dep at ty cubits, while the other 
footstep is set ata distance of a day and night in the bottom of 
the sea; and a (heavenly) light is seen upon it regularly at night.® 
The ruby is found on this mountain; the finest being that carried 
down by the wind; there is also an odoriferous plant, resembling 
musk. There are three kings in the island.® There is also the 









1 Reinand would identify the name of the sea of Harkand, which answers to 
~ the Bay of Bengal, with that of the ancient port of Tamralipti. The names 
are certainly not unlike each other when written in Arabic characters. Intro- 
duct, Abnif. p. 411. This part of the sea has also been called al-Khaliju-l 
Akhdhar or * the Green Bay.’ 
4Sarandib, a euphonic modification of Sinhaladwipa fagagty 
; Sanscrit name of the island of Ceylon. For an explanation of the names 
which this interesting and beautiful island has borne at different times, see 
ind Smith’s Dict. of G. and R. Geo. under Taprobane, and Cunningham's Ancient 
Geo. of India, p. 557, 

8 Its greatest length, from north to south, is about 270 miles, and its 
greatest width, from east to west, about 156 miles. Its area is about 24,454 
square miles. Baness, Index Geo. Ind. 

+ More generally known as ar-Rahiin, from the Sanserit Rohana tyeuy. 
This is the celebrated Adam's Penk, ‘an isolated mountain on the south-west 
of the central mountain zone, formerly supposed to be the highest in Ceylon.’ 

agian. It is a centre of common pilgrimage. ‘Lhe Siva-worshippers 
ascend the top of it to adore the foot print of their phallic god, the Siva-pada ; 

____ the Buddhists repair to the spot to revere the sume symbol as the foot mark 
of Buddha; and the Muohammadans venerate it as a relic of Adam, the 
Semitic father of mankind.’ (Hunter’s Imp. Gazetteer, VI. 203). The 
author of the Qimis gives Biadh as another name of this mountain, which 
received that of Adam’s Peak from the legend which connects it with the 
fall of our first p ona wll to ps Mubammadan belief. See Géo. 
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camphor tre 


e! which is of a height unattained by any other 14 
tree. 


It has a white trunk and is so large as to shelter more than 
two hundred men under its shade. Incisions are made in the 
lower part of the tree and the camphor flows out upon it like 
gum, after which the tree withers. In the immediate proximity 
of Sarandib lies the island of Alkalb,? which has mines of gold. 
















The staple food of its inhabitants is the cocoa-nut, They are 
fair, nude and comely in form. The adjoining island is known ‘ 
as the island of ar-Rami.5 Here the tree known as Bagqqam* ae 


flourishes; it is planted by hand and bears a fruit resembling 
carob-pods, with a bitter taste; and the roots counteract the 
ill effects of the most powerful poisons. The island of Usqiitrah 
[Socotra] rises like a tower in the dark sea; it is a refuge for 
the pirates’ who are the terror of sailing ships in these parts ; 
and not till the island is cleared do they cease to be a cause of 
fear. Of the two seas, this is the most beneficial and salutary. 
The other sea issues from the furthest west between as-Stsu-l 
Aqst and al-Andalus. It is broad where it emerges from the 
A 


wife, too, throws herself on the fire and is burned with him, Tw Thnu. : 
Faqih, Kitdbu-l-Buldén, p. 10, it is the king's men who thus sacrifice | 
selves. ; 

l Dryobalanops Camphora or D. aromatica N. 0. Dipt rocarpaces, 
Camphor tree is indigenous to the island of Sumatra, and does | 
Ceylon. (Reinand’s Introduct. Abuilf. p. 409). The t 
must be understood to refer to one of the ocean islands, | 

4 This is the Alankabalis or Lanjabalis of other 
Nikobar. = 

8 The name of this island is variously written as ar-Rami, pam 
ar-Rami. It is the modern Sumatra, 

4 Corsalpinia Sappan N. O. Leguminose. Tho Bakkam. or 
of Sind, On the Coromandel coast a red dye called “ C ae 
wood as an ingredient. Itis known in commerce as “1 
red dye which it farnishes. See Drary, Useful Plants of 

6 The Bawérij were the pirates of Kachh and Sor 
because they committed their robberies on sea in ships 
Birini’s India, (Sachau) Vol. I, p. 208. The latter word is st 

en ‘Hindustani, under the form 1} (Gloss. sub 
to mean * 
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ocean ;! then it narrows gradually toward a point; then agnin 
it expands into a large sea, as far as the confines of Syria. In 
interpreting the verse, “ Lord of the two easts and Lord of the 
two wests,” ? a learned man of al-Maghrib said in my hearing 
that the two wests are the two l f this sea; beeanse the sun 
sets in summer on the right side, and in winter on the left side 
of it; and I have learned from some of the people of that country 
that the sea is so narrow in the vicinity of Tanjah as to be...... ;8 
and they all agree in saying that at the passes of al-Andalus 
both shores are visible to the observer at once. According to the 
| statement of Ibnu-l-Faqih, the length of this western * Sea of 
ar-Rim, from Antikiyah to the Fortunate Isles * is 2,500 leagues 


1The western extremity of the Mediterranean Sea is placed by Yiaqit 
| somewhere further than the town of Sali (K.-J. Salee or Sla), which is in 
lat, 34° N., long. 6° 45’ W. The breadth of the sea at its beginning extends 
Es! therefore between Sali and the point opposite in al-Andalus in lat, 27° N., a 
~ distance of 8 degrees. 

This portion of the Atlantic Ocean outside the Straits, between the SW. 
coast of Spain, and the NW. coast of Africa, was known to the ancients by 
a special name, ‘Oceanus Gaditanus.’ Avienus calls it Atlanticus sinus and 
regards it as a sort of outer gulf of the Mediterranean. Smith's Dict., sub 
Atlanticum Mare. 

® Qur'an, LV. 16 and 17. See Sale’s Koran, p. 432 note x. 

8 A lacuna in B. C. has here ‘and I have heard the inhabitants of Tanjah 
say that it is in some places of the width of a few farsakhs only.’ Yaqat 
gives the breadth of the Zuqdq, as the Straits of Gibraltar is called, as from 
12 to 18 miles; it is however 8 miles wide. 

4 In the text the word (¢y99 is taken as the attribute of U,b, and although 

2 ‘western length’ may be so stretched in meaning as to signify ‘length in 

ie; ; the direction of the west,’ i.e. from east to west, the reading is not authorized 

by the text of Ibnu-l-Faqih, although this appears to be the meaning intend- 

ed in © which has yyo}} 9s «yo instoad of Csyg1d, It is the sea itself 

that is described as ‘Western,’ just as the Indian Ocean is spoken of as ‘the 
Southern Sea.’ Kitabu-l-Buldan, p. 7. 

6 The situation of these islands cannot be determined with precision; 
at least, nob from anything the Arabs have said with respect to them. ‘The 
Greek and Roman geographers, on the other hand, applied the name in the 
first instance to the Canary Islands and the Madeira group. Then the 
Azores and even perhaps the C. de Verde islands were included in the name. 

In fact, as the writer of the article on these islands in Smith’s Dict. of 




















two exhaustive notes on these and the 


ne discovery. See also 
or Eternal Islands in Reinaud’s Géo, @ Aboulf., 1, 263. 





Greek and Roman Geography says, its extension was adapted to that of 
and Aine 
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and its breadth is in one place 500 and in another 200 leagues.! 
The southern? shores, from Tarasis to Dimyat and thence 15 
to as-Sis, are entirely in the hands of the Muslims; but 
the other side, which is the left of the sea, is occupied by 


Christians. There are in it three flourishing and populous 
islands:—Isqilliyyah [Sicily], which faces al-Maghrib, Iqritish 
[Crete], opposite Egypt; and Qubrus [Cyprus], over against 


Syria.6 It has also some well-known gulfs; and numerous towns 
and magnificent fortresses aud military stations stand on this 
side of it. A partof it borders the country of ar-Rim, as 
far as the contines of al-Andalus; they are the dread masters of 
it, and possess, in common with the inhabitants of Isqilliyyah 
and al-Andalus, the most accurate knowledge of its description, 
since they are constantly journeying with the 
object of ravaging the countries on the opposite side; moreover 

























limits and gulfs ; 


their routes of travel to Egypt and Syria lie mainly across this 
ser. I passed a long time on ship-board in company of these 
men and used to question them closely with respect to it, and 
its peculiarities, and repeat to them what I had learned about it 
from hearsay. They very rarely differed in their descriptions of 
it. It is a difficult and tempestuous sea; and a loud, gontinuous 





1 Tho length of the Mediterranean, from Gibraltar to its farthost, 
in Syria, is about 2,000 miles, with a breadth varying fron 
The ancients assigned to it a much greater length. See 


Internum Mare. i 
® Lit. those parts that are in the direction of the Qiblah. The Arabs 


often use the word Qiblah to designate the South. This is consequent on — 
the rise of Islam; for, as generally known, the Maslims torn 
in prayer towards the Ka‘bah, and thus the sacred temple 
al-Qiblah or the place to which one turns. From the 
to the south of Syria and parts of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
became to the inhabitants of these countries synonymous with | 
was afterwards used in this sense in other countries as well, 
Introduet. p. 194. 

#0 for thin» ‘Phe islands of this sea are fully one hundred Q 
in number. All of these were in a condition 

the Muslims, with 



























noise is at all times heard in it, particularly on Thursday nights. 
In a tradition* which rests on the ultimate authority of ‘Abdul- 
Jah ibn ‘Amr,’ it is said that when God created the Sea of 
ash-Shim [the Mediterranean], He thus spake to it, “I have 
created thee and designed thee to bear some of my servants, 
who travel in quest of my bounties *—servants who extol 
me in songs of praise and adoration and who magnify and 
worship me. How wilt thou act with respect to them?” It said, 
“My Lord, if that be so, I shall drown them.” The Lord there- 
upon said, “Begone, thou art accursed «and thy treasures and fish 
will I make scanty.” He spoke the selfsame words to the Sea 





sul ws) (JW ‘ Friday nights, in the original. The difference in the expres- 
sion is due to the different methods of reckoning the vuy@juepov. Europeans 
in general, like the ancient Egyptians, place the commencement of the civil 
day at midnight, Astronomers, after the example of Ptolemy, regard the 
day as commencing with the sun’s culmination, or noon. Some nations, as 
the ancient Chaldeans and the modern Greeks, have chosen sunrise for the 
commencement of the day; others, again, as the Italians and Bohemians 
suppose it to commence at sunset. 

The Nychthemeron of the Arabs begins likewise at sunset; and extends 
from the mqment when the san disappears below the horizon till his disap- 
pearance on the following day. “Therefore, their night preceded their day ; 
and, therefore, it is their custom to let the nights precede the days, when 
they mention them in connection with the names of the seven days of the 
week,” Al-Birini’s Chronology, (Sachan), p. 5. The Friday night of the 
Arabs would therefore be the Thursday night of Europeans. 

_ % The chains of authorities for all traditions, with the exception of the last 
and principal authority, have been uniformly omitted for the sake of brevity. 
A list of the names, however, will be found appended in a note in every instance. 
The sequence of authorities for this tradition given by the author are :— 
al-Fagih Abu-t-Tayyib ‘Abda-lah b. Muhammad al-Jalal; Albmad b, Mubam- 
mad b. Yazid al-Astarabadhi; al-‘Abbas b. Muhammad; Abii Salamah ; Sa‘id 
p. Zaid; bn Yasar and ‘Abdn-lah b. ‘Amr, ‘Ati’ b. Yasir, the last bub one in 
‘this series, was one of the Tabi‘is or those next in time to the Companions. 
He was a freedman of Maiminah, awife of Muhammad, and died in 94 H, See 
Abu-l-Mahasin’s Annales, Vol. I, 255 and an-Nawawi's Zahdhibu-l-Asma, p. 424. 
3 ‘Abdu-llah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As. Ipabah, I, 851. He was repnted to be 
one of the most excellent and learned men among the Companions, bat the 
specimens of his traditions given in Abu-l-Mahasin’s Annales, p. 31 et seq., 
hardly establish his reputation in this respect. He died in 65 A. H., ac- 
cording to Abu-I-Mahasin; and this is probably the correct date of his 
jarrett), p. 36, note +. 
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of al-‘Iraq [the Indian Ocean], which said, * My Lord, in that event 
I shall carry them on my back; and will praise Theewhen they 
praise Thee; and when they adore Thee, will I join in their 
adoration; and I will magnify Thee together with them. Where- 
upon the Lord said, ‘Depart; I have blessed thee and thy 


treasures and fish will I multiply.” This tradition serves as a 
proof that there are only two seas, 


16 

































I do not know whether these two seas fall into the ocean or 
proceed from it. I have read somewhere that they both proceed 
from the great sea; but it is much more probable that they fall 
into it; inasmuch as a person travelling from Farghanah makes 
a gradual descent in his progress as far as Egypt, and thence 
again to the westernmost parts of al-Maghrib. In fact, the in- 
habitants of al-‘Iraq speak of the Persians as the dwellers in the 
high-lands, and call the people of al-Maghrib dwellers in the 
This confirms! what we have supposed; and the 
inference to be drawn therefrom is that these seas are rivers 
collected into large bodies of water, and falling imto the ocean; 
but the real state of things is known to God alone. Abt Zaid 
gives the number of seas as three, by the addition of the all- 
encircling ocean ; we have however excluded this from the number, 
because it is known to surround the earth on all sides as with a 
ring, and has neither bound nor limit. Al-Jaihani,? on the ot! 
hand, makes them five by the further addition of the Sea of | 
Khazars® [the Caspian] and the Channel of | 


lowlands. 


1 Reading 9 for O42 which is the textual reading bat seems 
factory. 7 : 
% CO: as well as the author of az-Zij and Qudamah al-Katib. 
8 The name of ‘sea of the Khazars’ has also been 
Sea; and from the mention of this name in connection 
Channel of Constantinople, which is the Sea of ‘Mennioratt 
posed that the Euxine is the sea intended here; indeed, pie 
such as Ibn Khurdidhbah, apply this name ee : 
while they call the Caspian by the name of the ee By 
In allo 
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But we have limited ourselves to the number given in the Book 
of God, where it is written, “He hath made to flow the two 
seas that meet together; between them isa barrier they cannot 
pass and from them pearls and corals are taken forth,”’!— the 
barrier being the strip of land between al-Farama and al-Qulzum 
a distance of three days’ journey. If it be said that the word 
of God refers to the great and immiscible bodies of fresh and 
salt water, as where it is written, ‘And He it is who hath made 
to flow the two seas,’ etc. ; 7 we answer that pearls and corals are 
not found in fresh water, whereas God says from them; and the 
learned are unanimous that pearls ave obtained from the Chinese 
Sea and corals from the Sea of ar-Riim, therefore we conclude that 
the reference is to these two particular seas. Again, if it be 
presumed that the seas are in fact seven in number, for the Most 
High hath said, ‘And were the trees that are in the earth pens 
and the sea ink, with seven more seas to swell its tide,” § and 
a still further addition be made of the Overturned Lake [the Dead 
Sea]* and the Lake of Khuwarizm [Sea of Aral] ; we reply tliat it is 
not said here that the seas are seven, but a mention is made of the 
Arabian Sea with the supposition that were seven seas like unto 
it to be turned into ink as well ;—as we also read, ‘ Bven if the 
wicked possessed all that is in the earth and as much again there- 
with.’® But even were the position admissible the seas would be 
eight, instead of seven; and for the sake of argument we ave will- 
ing to concede the point, and say that the sea is the sea of al-Hijaz 
and the seven are :—the sea of al-Qulzum, the sea of al-Yaman, the 
sea of ‘Uman, the sea of Mukran, the sea of Kirman, the sea of 


is the Black Sea itself; and at no time has the Khalij been so called. The 
ancient name of the Khalij is ‘Propontis.’ Ibn Hauqal(p. 133) appears to 
extend the name of Khaliju-] Qustantiniyyah to the whole of the Black Sea, 

1 Qur'an, LY. 19 et seq. 

2 Qur’in, XXV. 55, 

8 Qur'an, XXXI. 26. 

* Of the names given to this remarkable lake, that of al-Maglitbah, 
(‘Overturned’ or ‘ Perverse ’) is the most expressive, as at once recalling the 
memory of the great catastrophe with which it is associated, and describing 
in a word its general character. The name may have been suggested by 
Qur’in XI. 84; for the destruction of the cities on its borders as related in 
that Book, was brought about by turning them upside down, Cf. Sale’s 
Koran, p. 183 note &. 

6 Qur'én, XXXIX, 48, 


. 
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Faris and the sea of Hajar.! These are eight, the number con- 
tained in the verse. If it were urged that the consequence of this 
interpretation would be to make the seas more than ten, as you 


have omitted the Sea of China and the Indian and Bthiopic seas ; 
we answer in the first place that God has spoken to the Arabs of 
facts which they knew and which were always before their eyes, 
to bring the argument home to their minds; and in fact all their 


sca voyages were over these very waters, which under one name or 
another surround their country from al-Qulzum to ‘Abbadan; and 
in the second place, we do not deny that the seas might be numer- 



















ous, and only eight have been mentioned in this verse. If it were | 
> | 

retorted that this turns against you and compels you to admit 

that the seas may be seven and only two have been mentioned in 


that verse; we reply that there is no similarity between the two; 
for God saith in that verse, ‘ He let flow the two seas that meet 
together,’ referring, no doubt, to two particular seas; since the 
article al, when not giving the species of a thing, points out an 
object definitely; in this verse, however, He hath said, ‘ with 
seven more seas to swell its tide,’ without inserting the definite 
article; thus leaving room for the idea that they might be seven 
out of a number, as where it is said, ‘ He made (the winds) to pre- 
yail against them seven nights and eight days together,’ * for 
many are the days of the Lord; but in this other verse, e hath 
also turned in mercy unto the three who were left behind,’* itcan- 

not be said that the delinquents * were possibly more than three. 

If it were argued, however, that as ® there is a difference of opinion 
in the interpretation of the first verse, and as the Sea of China 
does not in fact meet the Grecian Sea, the argument based upon 





1 Al-Babrain. 

9 Qnr'in, LXIX. 7. 

8 Qur'an, 1X. 119. 

4 Three of the Ansars w 
(Palmer's Qur'an, I. p. 190). 


ho refused to accompany Mabamnmnd tpi i 
‘This expedition undertaken in the ninth 
of the Hijrah was directed against the Syrian Laie Rie Pi 

Empire, which ultimately passed into the handa “es i 

after, under the Ihilafat of ieee ci rat : * pear mes 
condneted by Muhammad himself, is samm . ' are words: ; 
Abu-l Faraj Barhebreus, that ‘there was no occasion for any fight. ; 


2 . ‘ a _. 
5 The edited text has @/, but the correct reading 1 TD asin ©. 











the verse in question falls to the ground; and therefore, in accor- 
dance with the other verse, which remains undisputed, the seas 
must be seven ;—we answer that all difference is removed by the 
words, ‘from them pearls and corals are taken forth;’ and as to 
their meeting, I have been assured by several of the elders of 
Kigypt that the Nile used to flow into the Chinese sea,! till quite 
lately. If it be said here ‘ Your interpretation inyolves contra- 
diction, (and God forbid that His word should contradict itself), 
since you would make the two seas meet together and yet have, 
as you say, a distance of three days’ journey between them; 
while the sense we have ourselyes given is consistent, as their 
meeting according to us is the flowing of the fresh over the salt 
water, and the barrier, the prevention of their mixing with each 
other ;’—we reply our explanation also is consistent and evenly 
balanced in every part; for we have already said that the Nile 
used to flow into the Chinese sea, and as the waters of that river 
at present actually flow into the Grecian sea, the Nile in this 
way becomes the medium of their communication. Indeed, it is 
said that the mother of Misa, on him be peace, cast the ark wherein 
she had laid him into the sea of al-Qulzum and that it came out 
into the Nile near the capital. Besides, the meeting of two 


1 This no doubt refers to the canal of Trajan which connected the 

Pelnsiac branch of the Nile with Arsinoe, at the northern extremity of the 

Heroopolite Gulf, in the Red Sea, The original canal, known as the river of 

Ptolemy (MroAcuaios worauds), was commenced by Pharaoh Necho II. 

(B. ©. 480), but only completed by Ptolemy Philadelphus (B. ©. 274). 

Having in the meantime fallen into decay, the canal was restored by Trajan, 

5 A.D. 106; but the direction of the cutting was altered, so that instead of 

the current running from the Red Sea, as before, it now ran into it, about 

20 miles 8. of Arsinoe, at a town called Klysmon. It was now called the 

canal of Trajan; and was still open to traffic, seven centuries after Trajan's 

decease, which brings the date down to the beginning of the third century 
of the Hijrah. Seo Smith’s Dict. sub ‘ Nilus,’ Vol. I, 438. 

4 Misa (Moses) was born in Tanis, the capital of that Pharaoh who op- 
pressed the Hebrew people. It was situated on the Tanitic arm of the Nile, 
in lat. 30°69’. (Smith’s Dict., Tanis.) Long before the birth of Moses, the 
Israelites had spread in all parts of Egypt and only the bulk of the nation 
remained in the land of Goshen, which had become too narrow for the 
numerous descendants of Jacob, It was to Tanis that the father of Moses 


= ne with his family, (See L’Art de vérifier les dates, Ire Partie, 
I, 36 : ae 














_ sume sea could be made into eight different seas P—we 
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things does not necessarily im 
other, as there may be ap ; 
two objects which meet; 
called admixture 


ply their actual contact with each 
artition or an intervening space between 

whereas, what they mean should be 
not merely meeting. Tf it were asked, Why have 
you included the seas of the Persians in the number of the seven 
Seas, In spite of your saying that God spoke to the Arabs of what 
they knew? We answer in the first place that the Arabs not | 
seldom travelled to Faris ; for has not ‘Umar ibnu-] Khattab ( May | 
God be gracious to him!) said,‘ I have learnt justice from - Kigreeil 
and then praised that monarech’s wisdom and government ? | 
Again, those who take a journey to Hajar and ‘Abbadan must ? ; 
necessarily pass by the seas of Faris, Kirman and Tiz-Mukran ;3 4 
and indeed many people actually call this part of the sea as far 
as the coast of al-Yaman by the general name of the sea of 
Paris; while most of the ship-builders and sea-faring men are 
Persians. Furthermore, the sea from ‘Uman as far as ‘Abbadan 
is of little breadth and well-known to travellers in all its parts ; 
If it were added, ‘ Why then have you not said the same in res- 
pect of the sea of al-Qulzum, to where it increases in breadth ?’” 
We answer, ‘ we have said before this® that from al-Qulzum to 
‘Aidhab and farther down, the country is a waste desert after no 
part of which has it ever been known that this sea was called ; 
besides, we have settled this question in one of our preceding 
answers.’* If it were said, how is it possible that one and tl 





















this is well-known to every one who undertakes a sea ‘ 


1 Two Persian monarchs have borne the name of Chosroes; the first was 
the great Anishirwin, who reigned from A.D. 581 till 579 and is celebrated 
to this day as a model of justice; but as he died nearly three years 
the birth of ‘Umar. the latter’s knowledge of him must have been ¢ 
from popalar report. The second Chosroes, surnamed Parwia, was: 
grandson of Anishirwan and reigned from A.D. 590 or 591 till 628, 
after the Flight. He it was whom Muhammad called to embrace: 
religion ; and would seem to be the Kisra of the text, were it not tha 
must always be coupled with the name of Anaghiewén, Se 

2 'Tiz-Mukran, i.e. the port of Tiz in Mukran, in lat. 25° ‘oa? 
60° 45’ BE. j 

8 See page 11, 1. 16 of the text, and p. 15,1. 22 of this 

4 Le, when he said that ‘the seas might be numerous | 
himself to any number. 
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and God has actually called the Sea of ar-Riim by the name of ‘ the 
two seas’; for has He not said, ‘Remember when Moses said to 
his servant, ‘I will not stop till I reach the confluence of the two 
seas, or for years will I journey on.’ But when they reached 
their confluence, ete.?”! All this had taken place on the shores 
of Syria where visible marks, prominent among which stands 
the rock of Misa,? bear witness to these events to this day. 
Tf it were said, Why then have you not interpreted the ‘ two seas 
let loose’ as meaning but one sea?—we answer that is inad- 
missible ; for God has said that there is s barrier between them, 
and a barrier is an obstacle intervening between fiwo things. 
But to bring the discussion to an end we would say to such an 
obstinate opponent ‘If the case be as you suppose, point out any 
eight seas existing in the countries of Islim;’ and now if he 
were to mention the cireumambient ocean, we would take excep- 
tion to this on the ground of its being on the confines of the 
whole earth with no known limits; and if he names the Channel 
of Constantinople we would say that is only a gulf of the sea of 
ar-Riim running on the further side of Sicily; for, do not all their 
piratical expeditions take place on its waters? and if he were 
to mention the sea of the Khazars [the Caspian], we would say 
that is a lake—indeed, it is generally known by the name of the 
Lake of Tabaristin—and the closeness of its shores proves it 
beyond doubt; and finally if he were to bring in the Overturned 
Lake [the Dead Sea] and the Lake of Khuwarizm [the Aral], we 
would tell him, He who counts these in the number of seas has 
to reckon also the lakes of ar-Rihab, Faris and Turkistan, and 
thus bring up the number to more than twenty. Therefore, if he 
is disposed to be just, he will accept our statement of the facts ; 
however God knows best. 

Of the rivers flowing through the empire, the remarkable ones 
are, in my judgment, twelve:—Dijlah [the Tigris], al-Farat 
[the Euphrates], an-Nil [the Nile], Jaihiin [the Oxus], Nahru- 


1 Qur’in, XVIII, 59 et seq. 

& his rock, where Moses is said to have met with al-Khidhr, is located by 
some in the neighbourhood of Antioch, and by others near Shirwan. 

8 We have said before that the Channel of Constantinople is the modern 
Sea of Marmora; hence the author is wrong in saying that it rans on the 
further side of Sicily, whatever that may mean, 
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b-Shash 1? 5 jet 
_ supa [the Jaxartes }, Saihan, # Jaihan,? Baradan,s Mihran 
Hi yee Nahru-r-Rass § {the Araxes], Nahra-l Malik and 
: va Ahwaz ;7 all of which are navigable. Less considerable 
an these, are the following rivers :— Nahru-] Marwain,8 the river 


2 . Asa river of Sijistan,!9 the river of Balkh,ll Nahru-s- 
Sughd, Paifairi,'® Zandarad,4 Nahru-l ‘Abbas.!6 

A , ANT | L as a,'6 
Nahru-l Urdunn [the ‘the devel 


Jordan], al-Maqlib "7 or the Inverted {the 





Orontes]}, the river of Antakiyah,’8 the river of Arrajan,’!® the 
? 

1 The river of ash-Shish, from the district of that name on its borders. 

8 The ancient Sarus. Smith's Dict., Vol. I, 619a and Abnif, I, 63 : 

8 The ancient Pyramus. Smith, T, 6195 and Abulf. I, 62, =US 

¢ The river of Tarsns, the ancient Cydnus. Smith, I, 618b. 5 

$ Smith, 1, 1884. Abulf. 1,76 It is now called the Aras or Arax, 

§ The river Samir (K.-J. Plate 29 Mc); probably the ancient Albanus. : 

7 Called also the river of Tustar. It is the ancient Eulaeus, and the 4 
modern Karin. % | 

8 Tho river Murghib which passes by the two cities of Marw ; namely, : ) 




















Marw ash Shahijanand Marw ar-Ridh. Its ancient name was Margus (Smith, 
IT, 274). 

9 The ancient Arins; now the Heri Rud. 

10 The river Hind-mand ; now called the Hilmand, Its ancient name was 
Erymandrus (Smith, I, 850 b.) 

Ut The river on which Balkh is situated, the ancient Bactrus. The Oxus ig 
also called the river of Balkh. 

18 The Zar-Afshan or “ gold scattering” river of Samarqand; the ancient 
Polytimetus. Smith sub Oxia Palus. Abulf. IJ, 213. E Ss 
18 The river of Jurjin; the Gurgan or Gurkan of K.-J., plate 31 Fb. 7” 

14 The river of Isfahan; the Zendeh of K.-J., plate 31 Ed. 

16 A river of Khizistan. 

16 The river of Damascus; the Chrysorroa of Strabo and Pliny and pro- 
bably the Abana of Scripture. Smith, 1, 749 a. 

11 The present name of this river is al-‘dy# ‘the rebel,’ from its refusal 
to water the fields without the compulsion of water-wheels, according to 
Abu-l Fida, but according to Mr. Barker “ from its occasional violence and 
windings.” (Smith, Orontes, II, 494a.) It has also been called al-Maglitb, 
‘the inverted,’ because ‘contrary to all other rivers in Syria it flows x 
south to north’ Géo, d’ Aboulf. I, 61. a 

18 ‘This refers to the lower course of the Orontes, between 
the sea. ; ee 

19 This is the river Tab itself which issuing from the mountains of Isfahan 
passes by the town of Arrajan and ultimately flows into the Persian Gulf. 
‘The two names are probably meant to designate the upper and lower courses — 
of the river. . 
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20, viver Shirin! and the river of Samandar.® The remaining 
rivers are small; and some of them will be mentioned in our 
account of the different provinces, such as the river Tab,’ an- 
Nahrawan,* az-Zab*> and tho like. The Tigris® has its source 
in a spring issuing from under the fortress of Dha-l Qarnain, 
near the gate of the dark regions,’ in the province of Aqir 
[Mesopotamia], above al-Mansil. Lower down, it is joined by 
Several rivers including az-Zab; and later on by the Euphrates 
and the branches of an-Nahrawan in the district of Bagh- 
dad,° The Euphrates rises in the country of ar-Rim ;! it then 
arches round" the province of Aqir; receives its affluent, the 
Khabir ;!8 then enters al-‘Iriq where it expands itself into the 


1 A river of Faris. Abalf. I, 74. Tt is marked in K.-J., plate 31 De. 

8 Samandar, the older capital of the Khazars, answers to the modern 
town of Tarkhu in the Russian province of Daghistan, near the Caspian Sea, 
The river of Samandar is therefore either the Sulak or the Terek of modern 
maps. 

8 The Arosis or Oroatis of the ancients. It is the same as the river of 
Arrajan, 

4 A canal that passed through the district of an-Nahrawinit, between 
Baghdad and Wiasit, on the eastern side of the Tigris. The fate of the canal, 
is told in Yaqit, IV., 847. It is marked in K.-J., plate 29 Lg. 

6 The name of two rivers in Assyria, in close proximity the one to the 
other, and which rising in the mountains on the confines of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, flow into the Tigris not many miles below the great mound of 
Nimrad. The rivers are the Greater Zab known to the ancients as the Lycus 
or Zabatus, and the Lesser Zab, anciently called the Capras. See Smith's 
Dict. under these names, 

6 See J. R. A. 8. Jannary, 1895, p. 33. 

The story of Dhn-l Qarnain and his entranee into the dark regions 
belongs to myth history; it is however true as far as al-Muqaddasi is con- 
cerned, The story will be again referred to in another part of the book. 

8 For ‘above al-Mausil’ OC has: between two monntains in the vicinity of 
Amid; then it is joined by a river issuing from the direction of Balad; it 
again falls between two mountains. 

9 C: Its length down to ‘ Abbadan is about 800 miles! 

10 G adds: between Malatyah (Melitene) and Shimshit (Armosota or 
Arsamosota). By the conntry of ar-Rim is meant the Hastern Roman or 
Greck empire. The Buphrates has its sources in Taurus. See J. R, A. 3. 
January, 1895, p. 46. . 

1 G adds: in a southerly direction. 
me ae A large river which rises in M. Masius (the modern Karja Baghlar) 
about 40 miles from Nisibis (Nasibin), and flows into the Maphrates at 
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broad marshes on the far side of al-Kifah, and meets the Tigris 
in four channels.!' The Nile issnes forth from the country of 
the Nubians; then passes through the middle of Egypt, and 
divides below al-Fustat into two branches falling into the are the 
one at al-Iskandariyyah [Alexandria] and the other at Dimyat 


[Damietta}]. According to al-Jaihani, it rises in the mountain of 
the moon ;* is then discharged into two lakes to the south of | 
the equator; and thence flows through the land of the Nubians. | 


Others have said that it is not known where it begins or whence 
it comes,* Abi Salih, the amauuensis of al-Laith ibn Sa‘d, has 91. 

































Circesiam (Qarqisiya), Smith's Dict., Chaboras, See J. R. A. 9. January 
1895, pp. 61, 55. 


1 © for this: then it divides into two branches, the one taking a westerly 


direction till it reaches al-Kifah, and the other continuing its direet 
course through the plains of Baghdad which it waters. A part of it is then 
lost in marshes, and a part meets the Tigris at Wasit, after a number of 


streams have branched off from it below al-Anbar meeting the Tigris in 
the district of Baghdad. From its source in uppermost Aqiir to where it 
ceases to flow, at the other side of Wasit, the distance is 185 miles (!) 

8 Some authors have determined the form of this word as ‘the mountain 
of al-Qumr,’ and say that it was so named after a race of people who came 
to settle at its foot from their island home which was called ‘Qumriyyah’ 
It is strange, however, that there shonld have ever been a donbt as to the: = 
real name of the mountain or mountains in question; for Abu-] Fida’ y 
speaking of the sources of the Nile expressly says, (Reinand’s: 
I, 56), Nous ne savons a cet égard que ce que nous ont transmis les @ ‘ 
qni provient de Pfolémée ; c'est qu'il descend de la montagne de comr(?), etc. 
Tliese mountains are called by Ptolemy ZeAhvns bpos Al€arlas (Lunae Montes), 
the proper reading is therefore ‘mountain of al-Qamar.’ See also Géo, 
@ Aboulf., I, 81 and De Sacy’s Relation de I’ E’gypte, p. 7. 3 

8 See Géo, d’ Aboulf., I. 45 and note 2. 

4 For this C has: The Nile issaes from the country of the Nu 
district of the Upper Sa‘id und flows to the city of Uswan iz 
aside winding between the mountains called Baligiya; then 
Maqadhiniyah, passes by al-Fustat in its course and 
into seven arms. Of these, one arm goes to Alexandria dria 
into the sea, in two channels; 
toward two lakes—where ‘Tinnis and ae 
the Sea of ar-Rim, Ihave heard it said that a branch of the 
flow toward the Sea of China, falling into it above al-Qulzam ; 
pointed out tome. The leng this river from its ‘ 
of the province to its mouth is 2,000 miles, ; 
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reported the following tradition! on the authority of al-Laith 
himself :—It is related—whether in accordance with the real 
state of things God only knows—that there was a man of the 
children of al-‘Is,? named Ha’idh ibn-Abi Shalim ibn al-‘ls, 
who, in apprehension of danger from a certain king of theirs, 
fled the country and came into the land of Egypt, where he re- 
sided many years. Abt last, struck with the wonders of the Nile 
and the marvellous results it produced, he resolved in the name 
of God not to leave the riverside till he gained the extremity 
of it where it issues from its fountain-head, unless death should 
overtake him in the meanwhile. So he set out on his journey till 
arrested in his progress by a green sea, through which the Nile 
continued its course uninterrupted. [This sea, al-Muqaddasi 
says, is the cireamambient ocean.] He turned to walk along the 
sea-shore ; and having gone some distance, he lighted upon a 
man standing in prayer under an apple-tree. And when he saw 
him he yearned towards him; and, approaching, accosted him 
with the salutation of peace. Then said the man, ‘' Who art 
thou?” He replied, “I am H@idh, the son of Abi Shalim, 
son of al-‘Is, son of Ishaq [Isaac], on whom be the blessing and 
peace of God! And who art thon?” “TI am ‘Imran, the son of 
al-‘Ig, son of Ishaq, Peace be with him!” “And what has 
made thee come hither, O ‘Imran? ” “That brought me hither 
which has been the occasion of thy coming, but when IT had 
reached thus far, God commanded me and said, ‘Stay thou in 
this place till my will shall be made known to thee.” ‘Then said 
he, *O ‘Imran, do thou tell me all about the Nile.” He answered 
“T will not tell thee aught, unless thou doest what I shall ask 
thee.” “ And what is that P” said he. “If, on thy retarn, TI should 
be still alive, thon shalt stay with me till the Lord shall reveal to 
me what to do or else shall take away my life, and then I trust to 
thee for burial.” He replied, “ I agree to this; whereupon ‘Imran 


1 The following is the list of authorities for this tradition, according to 
the text:—Abu-! Hasan al-Khalil ibnu-l Hasan as-Sarakhsi; Abu-l Hasan 
‘Ali ibn Muhammad al-Qantari (from Qontaratu-l Baraddn, a quarter of 
Baghdad); al-Ma’min ibn Ahmad as-Salmi; Muhammad ibn Khalaf; Abu 
Salih (‘Abdu-llah ibn Salih) the amanuensis of al-Laith ibn Sa‘d; and al-Laith 
ibn Sa‘d (93-175 H., an-Nawawi, p. 529). 

% Wsan; the Greeks and Romans are called by the Arabs ‘Banu-l ‘Is,’ a8 
they are supposed to be of Idumeun descent. See D’ Herbelot, Vol. I, 142. 


Ay 
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said: “Tf thou continnest thy course along the shore of this sea 
thou shalt come to where thou findest a quadimped which confronts 
the sun and, at its rising, rushes forward with the object of 
swallowing it. Have thou no fear of it, but bestride it and it shall 
carry thee to the other side of the sea: arriving there, walk back 
along the shore till thon again comest to the Nile. Then follow 
its course and thou shalt reach a region of ivon, where the 
mountains, the trees and the plains are all [of iron. Pass on and 922, 
thou shalt reach a region of silver, where the mountains, the 
trees and all other objects are of silver. Pass on again and thou 
shalt come to a region of gold, where everything is] ! of gold. At 
the end of this region thou shalt see a vaulted chamber of gold 
and here will the secret of the Nile be disclosed to thee.” Accord- 
ingly, he went his way till at last he came to the vaulted chamber, 
and lo! water flowed down the wall into the chamber, and having 
divided, issued forth throngh the four doors.4 Three of the 





channels, however, penetrated below the surface and only one 
flowed on the face of the earth, and this was the Nile. He drank 
of its waters and rested, then advanced to the wall and was 
about to ascend it when an angel appeared to him and said, ‘O 
Ha’ idh, stay where thou art, for now thou knowest fully the secret 
of the Nile, and this is Paradise,’—and so on to the end of the 
traditions The Jaihin [Oxus] takes its rise in the country 
of Wakhkhan and flows onwards in the direction of al-Khuttal, 
where it swells in size and volume by receiving the waters of six 
tributary streams,4—the river of Hulbuk, next in order the river 
Barban, then the river of Farghar, then the river of Andijaragh 
aud then the river Wakhshab, which is the deepest; it is then 













1 The words within brackets are wanting in the text; they have been 
supplied from Yaqit, IV, 869, 1. 1-8. ee 
she text vatate to the wall and four doors of the chamber as if 
previously mentioned. This, however, is not the case; and recourse is [Le sott 
to be had to Yaqit. He has, ‘After walking throngh the land of gold for 
some time, he came to a golden wall, on which was a vaulted chamber hav-— 


ing four doors,’ ete. 


8 The curious may find the continuation of this story in Yaqit, IY, 869, * 


it wi kk that it is a story which looks very 

who supplements it with the remar ; : ; 
much like a fable, but that it is widely ge and foand in many books— 
+s only apology for inserting it in his work. ; ; : 
rer panty of the Oxus is called the Jaryith or ‘river of gee 
To this, five other streams join in the districts of al-Khnttal an ‘akhsh ee 










joined by the river of 
Saghaniyan. All these are 
then flows broad and deep to. 
into a lake of bitter : 
of large towns and all qi 
The Nabrns sh: Shash® Ticceaion! r = » right of the country 
. of the Turks and falls likewise into the Lake of Khuwarizm {the 
Sea of Aral]; it comes near to the Oxns in magnitude, but it has 
a death-like appearance. The Saibin, the Jaihau and the 


by the rivers of ag- 
ae of the river. It 


i ihi before it is 
These unite to make the Jaihin a considerable river even i 
joined by the streams of the other districts. The author speaks of six 
ass rivers flowing into the Oxus in its early course, but he gives the names of 
: only five s ib in totus Saree Reaeelien Niet he. tacindee in this namber the 
| stream. ot tly 







which he does not mention by 
which fall into the Oxus,—the 





+ Reeeaeatig aa ces ies elke Deen called Belipl, trons the 
Hayatilah who had their settlements on that side of the river. According 
to Deguignes (Histoire des Huns, tome I, partie 2, p. $25), the ancient name 
of this:people who were of Hunnic origin was Tele or Tie-lé; and when the 
Huns wero drivem out of the north of China, these settled down on the 
banks: of the Oxus: and so-came to be called the ‘“Ab-Tele,” i, the Telites 
of therivers From Ab-Tele itis: but an easy transition to Havatilan, the 
name: by: which they are: known to the Arabs. Some authors, including 
brobhierss. sense of! ‘Allimy, thes somof! Sim [Sherr|, somof Nuh Noah), who 
sine: ‘line contiation: off tompgenes at: Haksel amd the consequent dispersion of 
ee eet Ele oft lee Tashan and gave their ames 
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Baradan are the rivers of Tarasis, Adhanah and al- Magsigah.t 
They issue from the country of ar-Riim and empty themselves into 
the sea. This is the case with all the rivers of Syria, with the 
exception of the river Barada and al-Urdunn (the Jordan] which 
fall into the Overturned lake [the Dead Sea]. The Barada proceeds 
from the mountains of Damascus, passes through the capital and 
irrigates the whole district. What remains of its waters separates 
soon afterward, one part spreading over the extreme side of the 
district, whats it stagnates, and the other part flowing down- 
wards to -he Jordan. The river Mihran [the Indus]* flows out 
of al-Hind into the sea of China, and receives in its course through 
the country a large number of rivers. In the taste and colour of 
its water, in its rise and in the presence of crocodiles in it, this 
river resembles the Nile. The Nahru-r-Rass, the Nahru-l Malik 
and the Nahru-l Kurr® proceed all three from the countries of 
ar-Riim and irrigate the province of ar-Rihab; they then fall into 
the lake of the Khazars (the Caspian]. The rivers of al-Ahwaz 4 
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L Not in their respective order, however; for 
Adbanab, the Jaibin that of al-Massisah and the Bar 

2 The main stream of the Indus was known: to: uslis 
Mibran, a name of foreign origin according: to Yaqut. 
5 eg ee Se 
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consist of a number of streams flowing down from the 
y are then united at Hisn 

¢ ina, in the neighbourhood 

of ‘Abbadan. I have found th ng passage in a book in 
the town of al-Basrah, “Four riv mn t arth have their origin 
in Paradise, the Nile, Jaikin [the Oxus], the Euphrates and ar- 
Rass! (the Araxes]; and four are of the rivers of hell, az- 
Zabadani,? al-Kurr, Sanjah® and as-Samm.* The rivers of al- 
Marwain, Harat, Sijistan and Balkh spring from the four sides 
of the country of al-Ghir® and flow down and irrigate the dis- 
tricts mentioned. The Taiffiri descends from the mountains of 
Jurjin and waters the district. The river of ar-Raiy spouts in a 
narrow jet from above the town; then divides into several streams 
and comes down toward the city. The Zandariid descends from 







Mahdi and fall 


1 Others say the Saihim, which Ibnu-l ‘Abbis takes to be the Tigris 
(Kitabu-l Buldan, p. 95). The rivers of Paradise are to be traced no doubt 
to Gen. ii. Cf. ad-Dimashqi, p. 88. 

2 Az-Zabndani is the name of a pleasant village on the bank of the Boradd@, 
at about 18 miles from Damascus. ‘The Barad@ or one of its numerons 
streams must be meant here, and in fact the water of this river is not at 
all good for drinking, and those who ordinarily drink it are in general subject 
to goitre. See Smith’s Dict., I, 749 a. 

8 The Sanjah, also called an-Nahru-l Azraq, is an affluent of the Euphrates 
described as a considerable stream of which the bed is covered with quick- 
sand; so that one fording it would run an imminent risk of being ingulfed. 
The bridge over this river was considered one of the wonders of the world. 
In its present Turkish name, the ‘Gok Su’ (K.-J. plate 29 He), the river has 
preserved its ancient name of an-Nahru-l Azraq, or the Blue River. See 
Yaqit, 111, 162 and Géo. d’Aboulf, Introduct. p. 16.» 1 and Vol. I, 45. 

# This is no doubt the Jabalu-s-Samm or ‘mountain of poison,’ referred to 
in Yaqit (J, 820). It is in reality two mountains separated by « ravine over 
which a bridge has been built to pass from Khutan to Tibbat. The air of 
this ravine is so suffocating that many of those who attempt to cross the 
bridge die before reaching the other side of it. 

There is also in China, near the Palace of Faghfir, by which the Imperial 
City is meant, a fountain known as ‘ Ainw-s-Samm, the Fountain of Poison. 
The water of this fountain is very sweet and agreeable to the taste; but 
when carried to a distance of about one farsakh, it turns into a deadly poison. 
See Raudhatu-s-Saf@’, Bombay Lithograph, VIII. 15. 

6 A mountainous country between Harat and Ghaznin, famous in history 
he home of a powerful line of of the Shansabaniyyah family to 
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the mountains of Isfahan, enters into al-Y 


ahiidiyys eee 
odhianits whidiyyah and irrigates 


: The rivers of Faris on the other hand fall into five 
lakes which are in that province. The river Tab comes forth 24. 
flows on the confines of Faris 
and falls into the sea of China near Siniz. Lastly, the river of 
Arrajan flows from the mountains of Faris; receives a quantity 
of salt water below al-'Aqabah [mountain-road] and irrigates the 
district by the division of its waters into many artificial channels, 


from al-Burj,! above Sumairam, 




































NaMeEs AND THEIR VARIATIONS, 


Know that there exists in the kingdom of Islim a number of 
towns, districts and villages, which have similar names but quite 
different situations. As most people are in a state of uncertainty 
with respect to these places and the persons connected with them 
by birth, we have thought fit to give prominence in this chapter 
to their particular mention. We shall also give the names of 
things that are differently called in different countries, as a 
knowledge of this will doubtless be serviceable to those who yisit 
these countries. 

As-Sas, a district at the furthest extremity of al-Maghrib, a 
town at the beginning of it,? another in Haital and a district in 
Khizistan; there is also a Sésak in al-Maghrib. <Afrabulus 
[Uripoli], a town on the littoral of the district of Dimashq n 
another on the coast of Barqah. Bairut, a town 
of Dimashq and another in Khazistan. ‘Asgalain 
town on the coast of Filastin [Palestine] and a 
Balkh, Ramddah, a town in al-Maghrib, a village in Ba 
another in Naisabir and another in ar-Ramlah. Tabaran, a 
on the borders of Qimis, and the rustaq or district of the: 
of Sarakhs; Tabaran, the capital of Tas; Pabaristan, a 
Tubariyyah [Tiberias], the capital of al-Urdann ; 
district in as-Sind; and Jabarak,* a place in ar-! 
a district in Khurasan and a town in Kirman. 


1 This place is wrongly called al-Marj in Abu-l Fiai’ I 
8 A town of Bargah [Barca]; the 





















4 See Barbier de M 
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and Tabasu-l-‘Unnab, two towns in the district of Qihistan. Dihis- 
tain, a town in Kirman, a tract of country in Jurjin and another in 
Badaghis. Nasa, a» town in Khurasan, another in Faris and 
another in Kirman, Al-Baidha’, another name for Nasi of Faris, 
a district inal-Maghrib and a town in the district of al-Khazar, Al- 
Basrah in al-‘Iraq and a town in al-Maghrib. Al-Hirah,! a town 
formerly existing in the district of al-Kifah, a village in Faris, a 
halting-place in Sijistém and a quarter in the city of Naisabir, 
Al-Jiér, a town in Faris, and the quarter of Al-Jér in Naisibir. 
Hulwan, a district in al-Traq, a town in Misr, a village in Naisabir 
and another in Qithistan. Karkh, a town in the district of Simarra, 
a quarter in the city of Baghdad, a mimbar in ar-Rihib and a 
village in the district of Baghdad; Karkhah, a town in Khizis- 
tin; and Karakh, a town in Harat. Ash-Shash, a district in 
Haital and a village in ar-Raiy. Astarabadh, a town in Jurjan 
and a village in Nasa of Khurasin. Karaj, a tract and town of 
Hamadhan and a village in ar-Raiy. Dastajird, a town in as- 
Snghiniyan, several villages in ar-Raiy and Naisabir, and the town 
of Dastajird in Kirman. Mughin, a town in Qiimis, and another 
in Kirman. Basand, a town in as-Saghaniyan, and another in as- 
Sind. Awah, two towns in al-Jibal. Al-Ahwaz, the capital of 
Khizistan and a village in ar-Raiy. Ar-Raggah, in Athir 
[Mesopotamia] and a town in Qihistin. Khuwar, a town in 
the district of ar-Raiy and another on the borders of Qimis ; 
Khar in Balkh and Khir in Qihistin. Nugan, a town in Tis 
and a village in Naisabiir; Magan, a town in ar-Rihib and 
Maniqan, a town in Kirman, Al-Kijfah, in al-‘Iraq ; Ka/a, a town 
in Badaghis ; and Kufan, the stronghold of Abiward. Khaniqin, 
a town in Hulwan of al-‘Iraq; al-Khanigin, in the district of 
al-Kafah ; Khaniqah, in the district of Athir, and al-Khaniqah, 
the monastery of the Karramiyyah sect in Tliya [Jernsalem ]. 
Al-Hudithah, a town on the Tigris and another on the Euphrates, 


1 ‘The eapital of the Manidhirah which stood in a pleasant and healthy 
situation at a distance of three miles from the site of the present Kittsh, at 
a place called Najaf. Tt was called al-Hiratu-l-Baidha’ or “the white” on 
account of the beanty and elegance of its buildings. The city was destroyed by 
Sa'd ibn Abi Waqqis in the year 17 of tho Hijrah, most of its inhabitants 
ing to the new city of al-Kifah. See Yagat (II, 875), D’Herbelot 
and Géo. @Aboulf. (11, 7 5 
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in Aqiir; al-Hadath, a town in the district of Qinnasrin; and 26. 
al-Muhdathah, a lalting-place in the desert of Taima’. An- 
Nabk and Al-‘Aunid, two towns in al-Hijaz and two halting- 
places in the desert of Taima’, Az-Zarg7’, a village on the 
road to ar-Raiy and a place on the road to Dimashq. ‘Akka, 
a town on the coast in the district of al-Urdunn, and ‘Akk, a 
tribe in al-Yaman. Al- Yahidiyyah, the capital of the district of 
Isfahan and the chief town in Jizajan, Al-Anba@r, a town in the 
district of Baghdad ; and Anbar, a town in Jizajan. Isfahan, a 
district; Isfahdnak, a village on the road to Isfahan, and al- 
Ishahanat, a town in Faris. Madinah, the City of the Prophet, 
peace and blessing be upon him; the Madinah! of ar-Raiy; the 
Madinah*® of Isfahan; Madinatu-s-Salam [Baghdad]; and al- 
Mada’in [Ctesiphon], in al-‘lraq. Kata Rabba and Kuta-¢-Tarig 
(Auta of the road), a town anda village in al-‘Trag. Ad- 
Daskarah, in Khizistan, and the Daskarah of al-‘Iraq. Barab, a 
rustiq in Asbijab; and Farayab, in Jizajain. At-Talaqan, a town 
in the province of ad-Dailam ; and the T@lagan of Jizajan. Abshin, 
the royal city of the Shar,§ and a town in Ghaznin. Harat of 
Khurasan; and a town of Istakhr. Baghlan al-‘Uly@ or the upper, 
and Baghlan as-Sujl@ or the lower, two towns in Tukharistan. 
Asadawadh, a town in the province of al-Jibal and a village in Naisa- 
bar. Biydr, a quasi-town in Qimis and a village in Nasa of Khura- 
sin; and Wadhar, a rustag of Samarqand. Jurjan, a distrietin the — 
province of ad-Dailam; and Jurjaniyyah, a town in Khuwariz 
Balkh ; and Balkhan, a town beyond Abiward. Qazwin, a 
in the district of ar-Raiy ; and Qazwinak, a village in ad-Din: } 
Filastin [Palestine] of ash-Sham ; and a village in al-‘Iraq, 





















1 Al-Madinah or the town, in distinction from the suburbs. Several 
cities are in this way divided into a madinah dakhilah or inner | 
madinah kharijah or outer town; thus we have, the madinah of 
the madinah of Samarqand, the madinah of Marw, the madinah of 
and others. Madinatu-] Mubarak and Madinat Musa are also the A 
two towns in the district of ar-Raiy, on the outskirts of Qazwin. — 

§ Al-Madinah, also called Jaiy and Shahrastin, at a distance of 
from al-Yahidiyyah, the capital city of Isfahan, This side of the 
already in ruins at the time that Yaqut wrote, nee Mu‘jamu- 











Ae 
Ar-Ramlah, the capital of Filastin, and a village in al-‘Triq; and 
Quryatu-r-Raml, a town in Khizistan. Firabr, a town on the 
Jaibin ; Farah, a town of Sijistan ; and Afrawah, the stronghold 
of Nasa. Amul, a town on the Jaihiin and the capital of Tabaris- 
tan; and Jil, the capital of al-Khazar. Bakrabadh, a quasi-town 
in Jurjan, and a halting-place in Sijistan. An-Nil, the river of 
Misr; and a town in al-‘Iraq. Jabalah, a town in Himg; and 
Jubail, on the littoral of Dimashq. Quba, a town in Parghanah, 
a village in Yathrib, and a halting-place in the desert. Qiéamis, a 
district in ad-Dailam; and Qiémisah, a village in Isfahan. Ash- 
Shamat,! the townships of ash-Sham; a town in Kirman and 
a settlement in the suburbs of Naisaébir, Jurash, a town in al- 
Yaman ; and Jabal (Mount) Jarash, in the district of al-Urdunn. 
Sanjan, a town in the province of ar-Rihab, another in Marw anda 
village in Naisibir; and Sinjar, a town in Athir; and Zanjan, 
a town in the district of ar-Raiy. Marw ash-Shahijan and Marw ar- 
Ridh. Suqy% Yazid, a town and a halting-place in al-Hijaz; and 
Suqy@ Bani Ghifar. Hadhramaut, a town in al-Ahqaf; and a 
quarter in the town of al-Mausil. Ar-Rusdfah, a quarter of Bagh- 
dad and a village in Arrajin. Ninawa [Nineveh], the old and the 
new, in al-Maugil. ‘Askar Abi Ja‘far,? on the eastern side of 
Baghdad and a village in al-Basrah; ‘Askar Mukram, a district 
of Khizistin; ‘Askar Banjahir, a dependency of Balkh; and 
al-‘Askar, a quarter in the city of ar-Ramlah, another in Naisabir, 
and a village in Bukhara. Ad-Dauraq, a district, town and village 
in Khiistan. Az-Zubaidiyyah, a halting-place in the province of 
al-Jibal, another in al-Bat@ih and a water in the desert; 
and az-Zabadini, a town in the district of Dimashq. Al- 
Haddadah, a village in Qimis; and al-Haddadiyyah, a village 
‘in al-Bata’ih, Nuisabir, Sabir aud Jundaisabir, three large towns 


1 The name of ash-Shamit or ‘ the moles, is said to be given to the townships 
of Syria on acconnt of the white, red and black tracts of ground that are found 
there. It seems also probable that the word is derived from the name of the 
country itself. See Géo d’Abonlf., II, p. 2 and n 2. 

% According to Yaqiit (111, 765) ‘Askar Abi Ja‘far is the same as Madinatu-l 
Mansir, ie. the western side of the city of Baghdid. The eastern side 

of the town was called ‘Askaru-] Muhdi, for having been the residence of 
al-Mahdi, son of al-Mangir, and the officers of his army during the life- 
It is very probable that for ‘Askar Abi Ja‘far we onght 
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founded by Sabir.' He built besides, in Arrajan, the city 
of Baldsébir and in Istakhr, Arsabar. Kirman, a province ; 
Karman Shahan, a town in the province of al-Jibal ; Karminiyah, 
=i in snout a and Bait Karma, a village in Lliya (Jerusalem ]. 
‘Uman, a district in al-Jazirah {the Peninsula 5; and ‘A 

a town in Filastin. Az-Zab, fc tract of we in mer 
and a Aqir. Iskaf, the upper and the lower, in 
Baghdad. Jildn, a district in ad-Dailam called by the common 
people Gildan ; and al-Jil, a town in al-‘Iraq, Jaztratu-l ‘Arab {the 
Peninsula of the Avabs], a province ; Jaztrat Ibn ‘Umar, in Aqir ; 
Jaztrat Bini Zaghannayah [ Algiers) and Jaztrat Abi Shartk, in 
Ifriqivyah; al-Jazirah, a town in al-Fustat and Jazirat Bané 
of al-Quizum, Qal‘atu-s-Sirat, Qal‘atu-l- 
Qawdrib, Qal‘at Burgumah, Qal‘atu-n-Nusir, Qal‘at Shamit, Qal‘at 
[bni-l Harab, Qal‘at Abi-Thaur and Qal‘atu-l Ballét, in al- 
Maghrib; and al-Qal‘ah, in ar-Rikab; all of which are towns. 
Hisn Mahdi, a town in al-Ahwaz; Hignu-s-Siidan, Hignu-l Barar, 
Hisn Ibn Salih, towns in the district of Sijilmasah; Hisn Bulkinah, 
n town in al-Andalus; Hisnu-l KAawabi, in ash-Shaim, and Hisn 
Mansi iu ath-Thughir.4 Qasr Ibn Hubairah and Qasru-l Jass, 


river in 
























Haddaén, in the sea 


lL Shapur or Sapor I., the son and snecessor of Ardshir I., the founder 
of the dynasty of the Siasinides, reigned from A.D. 240—273, See Barbier 
de Meynard’s Dict. de la Perse, p. 578 and n 1. Elsewhere al-Maq 
calls him Sibir, the son of Faris; but he evidently intends: by ibn f 
he reigned in Persia. @ - 

bra rh. ‘Umar or ‘the island of the son of ‘Umar,’ it having been 
founded according to Yaqit by a chief of the tribe of Taghlib called al-— 
Hasan ibn ‘Umar ibn Khattab. Guy Le Strange (JR.A.S., Jannary 1895, p. 
34) understands Yaqit as saying that this man took a wife from among | he 
women of the country. The words of Yaqiit however mean that a 
some relations of Ibn ‘Umar were still alive in the year 250 H. and | 
in the Jazirah. See Yaqut II p. 79.. This town which is situated, 
sandy island in the Tigris, at about 60 miles below the janetion of 4 
W. branches, was known to the Romans as Bezabda, be Soria 
words Beit-Zabda, as it was in a territory oceupied by the 
Zabdeni; See Smith’s Geo. Dict., I. 400 a. : 

8 See Ibn Hauqal, p. 99 ¢. ‘ 

‘ the sso of Syria were called ath-Dhughir, from 
the Arabic werd thaghr which has this signification, 
Ibn Haugal, were Malatyah, al-Hadath, Mar‘ash, 
‘Ain Zarbah, al-Magsigah, Adbanah and Tarasis. Of the 
called Danghar ash-Shum and some Zhnghar al-Jasirah or 
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in al-‘Iraq; Qasru-l Fults, a town in the district of Tahart: 
Qasru-l Ifriqi and Madinatu-l Qustr, in Tfriqiyyah ; Qasru-r-Rih, a 
halting-place in Naisabir and Qasrul-Lusis, a halting-place in 
al-Jibal. Tahart al-‘Ulya or the upper, a district, and Vahart as- 
Sula ov the lower, a town in al-Maghrib. Stq Ibn Khalaf, in 
Iiriqiyyah, Siq Ibn Habluh, Siq Kara, Siig Ibn Mablil and Sig 
Ibrahim, towns in the district of Tahart. There are Sigs (market- 
towns), called after the days of the week, in Khizistan; and the 
towns of Tukharistan are also called Sags (market-towns). AL 
Ahsda’, a district ; and also the name of a halting-place in al-Hijaz. 
Al-Qadisiyyah, atown in the district of al-Kiifah and a halting- 
place in Samarra. Ghazeah, in Filastin; and al-Ghuzzah, in Tahart. 
The Bath@ of Makkah; and al-Bagha’, 1 town in Tahart. Haran, 
a village in Isfahan and Wahran, a town in Tahart. Tabriz, in 
ar-Ribhab and Tabrin, in Tahart. Tawilat Abi Mughiil and another, 
(also Tawélat), two towns in Tahart. ‘Ainu-) Mughasta, in Isqiliyyah 
[Sicily], ‘dim Zarbah, in the district of ath-Lhughir [frontier 
towns] and Ra’su-l ‘Ain, in Athir, towns and villages; Yanbu‘ in 
al-Hijaz, ‘Ainina, a town of Wailah, and Bait ‘Ainiin, a villige 
in Iliya. Sabrah, a town in Ifriqiyyah and another in Barqah. 
Marsd-l Kharaz, Marsé-l Hujjamin, Marsd-l Hajar and Marsd-d- 
Dajaj, towns in al-Maghrib. Kharrarah, a village in Faris and a 
town in Tahart. al, towns in Ifriqiyyah, al-Mashriq and Favis. 
Juwaim Abi Ahmad and Juwaim, a town and a village in Faris. 
Qustantiniyyah ; and Qusantiniyah and Qastiliyah, towns in al- 
Maghrib; and al-Qastal, a village on the borders of ash-Sham. 
Ma‘arratu-n-Nu‘man and Ma‘arrat Qinnasrin, two towns in ash- 
Shim. Al-Lajjin, two towns is ash-Sham. The thaghr or frontier 
town of Tarasis; and on the coast of ash-Sham, Antarsis. 
Daru-l Bilat, in the metropolis of ar-Rim; and Bilat Marwan, a 
town in al-Andalus ; Iliya is also called al-Bilat. Wadi-l Qurd, in 


of Mesopotamia,’ not however because they geographically belonged to al- 
Jazirah, but because the men who were stationed therein to carry on the holy 
war were of the inhabitants of this province. Hisn Mansiir, which took its 
name from Mansir ibn Ja‘wanah al-‘Amiri, who was in command of the 
fortress in the reign of Marwan al-Himar, the last of the Umayyad dynasty, 
was ruined by the frontier wars between the Greeks and Bani’ Hamdan, 
who rose to power towards the middle of the fourth century of the 
Hijrah, and made themselves masters of a great part of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, See Géo. d’Aboulf., 11, 45 and J.R,A.S., January 1896, p. 66. 
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hearth ; einbil, miktal, quifah, a basket; sil, mirkan, iyjanah, 
taghar, a basin; gintar, buhdr, a hundved weight; mann, ratl, a 
pound weight; habbah, fassiy, a grain weight; khadim, qayyim, 
mufarrik, ballin, a bath-attendant; shamshak, sandal, a sandal ; 
hisn, qal‘ah, quhandiz, kalat, a fortress; sahib rab‘, sahib maslahah 
sGhib maslahah, sahibu-t-taitq, ‘ashshtr, makkas, mursadi, a collector 
of taxes; mukhasim, khasim, a party to a law-suit; hdkim, gadhi, 
a judge; wakil, gurz, advocate; shairaj, salit, oil of sesame ; 
zajjaj, qawdvrir?, a glass-manufacturer ; sa/*, sakk, striking on the 
neck ; bug‘ah, maudhi‘, a place ; gittah, sinnaur, dimmah, hirrah, 
acat; mu‘allim, khadim, ustadh, shaikh, khasi, a eunuch ; dabbagh, 
sarram, adami, sikhtiyani, juludi, a tanner ; fail, rézkari, a labourer ; 
qaryati, rustagi, sawddi, a country-man; zarra‘, fallah, harrath, 
husbandman ; fundug, khan, tim, d@ru-t-twjjar, an inn; mirzabah, 
aklah, an iron-shod staff; habl, gals, a rope; watid, kaniira,a 
stake ; haddanaha, karkaraha, he dispersed them (a company of 
men, etc.) ; Liss, mashtisha, thief, robber; junihat, wulihat, it 
(a camel) was overloaded ; ingadhdha, zawira, it (a wall!) was 
ready to fall; gif, hald, Hola! hayara, yama‘ah, a company of 
men; lakisha, kathir, much; zarniq, dalab, hanndnah, a water- 
wheel; ddliyah, karmah, a vine; mishdt, mijrafah, a spade ; 
mi‘wal, fa’s, a hatchet; sa@idun, zigafan, up the river; munkadiran, 
shibalan, down the river; {@riis, shartah, a favourable wind 
sukkan, ryl, a rudder; rubbdn, ra’s, captain of a ship; mala, 
nit?, a sailor ; sahil;shatt, a shore; rug‘ah, bit@gqah, a letter ; 
vauwhah, nafasah, a gentle gale, breeze; safinah, jastis, 
zuurag, raftah (7), talawwd, ‘irdds, fayydr, zabzab, kavawdniyyah, 
muthallathah, Wasitiyyah, malgitah, shankiliyyah, burakiyyah, 
khaitiyyah, shamit, musabbahiyyah, gabaliyyuh, Makkiyyah, zabar- 
badhiyyah, barkah, stgiyyah, ma‘bar, walajiyyah, tatrah, bor‘ant, 
shabtg, markab, shadha, burmah, garib, dinij, hamamah, shin, 
shalandi, birajah, different kinds of boats, Examples like these 
are numerous; and were we to take note of all of them, the 
book would exceed all reasonable limits. In each province, [ 
shall speak in the peculiar dialect of the inhabitants, argue on 
the same lines as they, and quote some of their proverbs, that 
their language and the characteristic methods of their doctors 
‘of law may become generally known. When out of the pro- 
‘as in these chapters for instance, the language I have used 


of ash-Sham, as this is the country in which 1 was born — 





Au 


and bred; and the method I followed in disputation is that of ale 


Qadhi Abu-] Husain al-Qazwini, for v A 
lectures | attended, H bo na ae ——— —_ 
‘i we our diction in the 
province of al-Mashriq, where Arabic, from the fact that it is 
there learned and acquired by ardnous study, is much more 
correct than elsewhere. also the weakness of our langna; 
in Misr and al-Maghrib and its utter viciousness in the region of 
the marshes (al-Bata'ih), for that is the language of the people 
In fact, our object here has not been competition and rivalry ie 
style, but simply the imparting and communication of knowledge. 
Know further that all uncertain questions pertaining to this 
science have been decided in accordance with common conyen- 
tional usage and the law of expediency,! exactly as the doctors of 
law have dove in the chapters on the Mukatib® (covenanted 
slave) and Oaths. I have followed, in the arrangement of the 
work, the methods adopted by the people of al-‘fraq, made 
familiar to me both by study and choice; and have allowed 
myself a due exercise of reason * in suitable places. And God is 
the author of all success. 


Hence 




















Distincrive Fearvres OF THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES. 


The fairest of the provinces is al-‘Iraq. Its climate is the most 
cheering to the heart and invigorating to the mind. With adequate 
means, nowhere will the heart be so glad and the i ot 
subtle as in this province. The province which is the g 
which produces the finest fruits, and contains the grea 
of learned men and notable persons and has the coldest cl 
isal-Mashriq. The province which produces the greatest quantity. 
of wool and silk and considering its size, yields the la 
revenue, is ad-Dailam. ‘Vhat which has the best milk and hi 


ee 


1 For an explanation of the term Istihsdn which literally means ‘: 
seo Kashshaf Isfilahati-l Funin, p. 890. It is synonymous wit 
Khofi, (Ibid, p. 1196). : 

2 See Hamilton’s Hiddyah, Vol. HI, 3876 et seq. 

8 See Hamilton’s Hidayah, Vol. I, 491 et seq. 

4 Al-Qiyds in its technical sense selies Mreeetigrs te 
learned with regard to the teaching . » al 
(Hughes’ Dict. of Islam). For a full eaplentica. of the 
Istilahati-l Funiin (p. 1193), where it is called al- 

Qiyas.’ 
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the nicest bread, and the strongest saffron, is al-Jibal. The 
province which most abounds in fruits and in animal food, and is 
the cheapest in prices, with the dullest inhabitants, is the province 
of ar-Rihab, That which is peopled by men the most degraded and 
the worst, root and branch, is Khizistan. The province which 
has the sweetest dates and the most cringing people, is Kirman. 
That which most abounds in sugar-candy, rice, musk and infidels, 
is as-Sind, The province with the most ingenious people and 
merchants and the greatest amount of profligacy, is Faris. The 
hottest and the most famine-stricken and which has the largest 
quantity of date-palms, is the Peninsula of the Arabs. The 
province most favoured with blessings, pious men, ascetics and 
shrines, is that of ash-Sham. The province where there are 
more devotees; Readers [of the Qur’dn}, riches, commerce, 
special products and grain, is Misr. The province with the most 
dangerous roads, the best horses, and the most noble people, is 
Aqur. Lastly the province with the most boorish, the heaviest 
and the most deceitful people, and which contains the largest 
number of towns and has the most extensive area, is al-Maghrib. 
‘Abdu-r-Rahman, the brother’s son of al-Asma‘i,! narrates :— 
I called upon al-Jahidh and requested him to give me some useful 
information on cities in general. He said ‘ Well, there are ten 
cities in each of which certain things are remarkable :—humanity 
in Baghdad, eloquence in al-Kiifah, manufacture at al-Bagrah, 
commerce in Misr, treachery in ar-Raiy, boorishness in Naisaibir, 
stinginess in Marw, arrogance in Balkh, and craftsmanship in 
Samarqand.’ By my life he has rightly spoken, but there are skil- 
ful workmen in Naisabir as well; and divers commercial products 
in al-Bagrah; eloquence in Makkah, and crafty men in Marw. 
Furthermore, San‘a’ possesses a pleasant climate; Baita-l Maqdis 
is well-built; Sughar and Jurjan are homes of pestilence; 
Dimashq has numerous streams ; Sughd, extensive orchards; ar- 
Ramlah, delicious fruits, and Tabaristan, perpetual rains. Fargha- 
nah is cheap in prices ; al-Marwah and al-J uhfah, the native country 
of libertines; ar-Raqqah, a place of dangers; Hamadhan and 
Tinnis, the abode of men of worth; ash-Sham, the country of 
righteous men ; Samarqand, the gathering-place of merchants ; 
34. and Naisabir, the city of the great. Al-Fustat is the most 


1 the celebrated philologist and grammarian (123-216 H. ; 740-831 A.D). 
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populous of cities ; 


popu and blessed are the people of al-Gharj! in the 
justice of the Shar. 


Isfahan is famous for its climate, its elegant 
robes and its earthenware. 


in AS ; 
The customs of Shiraz are a disgrace 
on 


Islim, ‘Adan is the vestibule? of ag-Sin ; so also is Suhar. 
Green herbage, fruits aud birds abound in ag-Saghaniyan; and 
were it not for its water and frequent fires, Bukhara would have 
been a splendid city. Balkh is a repository of jurisprudence, with 
spacious bounds and opulence, lliya is good for those who seek 
both religion and the advantages of this world. The inhabitants 
of Baghdad are short-lived; while, San‘a’ and Naisabir are the 
reverse of Baghdad in this respect. Nowhere are the public 
preachers more numerous and more degraded than in Naisabur; 
nor are there any people more covetous than the people of Makkah, 
or poorer than the inhabitants of Yathrib; nor are there so 





























virtuous as the people of Baitu-l-Maqdis; nor so well-mannered as 
the people of Harat and Biyar ; nor so intelligent as the inhabitants 
of ar-Raiy ; nor so talented as the people of Sijistan. The people 
of ‘Uman are notorious above all others for dealing out short 
measures; and there are not any more ignorant than the people of 
‘Amman. No people have more correct weights than the in- 
habitants of al-Kiifah and ‘Askar Mukram; nor are there more 
good-looking than the people of Hims and Bukhara, or uglier than 
the people of Khuwariam ; and no people have more magnificent 
beards than ad-Dailam; or are more addicted to wine than the 
people of Ba‘albakk and Migr; nor are there move lewd than 
people of Siraf; nor more rebellious than the people of | a 
and Dimashq; nor more riotous than the people of Samarqand and ; 
ash-Shash ; nor more submissive than the people of Migr; nor | 
mibre ddiotio than the people of al-Bahrain; nor more foolish than 
the inhabitants of Himg; nor more clever than the people of F% 
and Nabulus, then of ar-Raiy—all being next to Baghdad in thi 
respect, No dialect is more elegant than that of the 
Baghdad: none more vicious than that of the people of § 
Harat; none more correct than that of Khurasan. None 
more beautiful Persian than the people of Balkh and as! 
while, nothing can be more corrupt than the language 





1 Same as Gharjistin, a tract of country between Harat, G 
Its rulers were called by the title of ‘agh-Shar; ” see p. 41 note 3. 
8 As the chief port on the Arabian mide of the Ind 
emporium for the produce of India and China. Pee 


7 
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people of al-Bata'ih. The people of Haital are the most straight- 
forward, and those of Gharju-sh-Shar! the most benevolent of all, 

Now if a person should ask ‘Which town is the best?’ Such a 
question demands some consideration. If he be of those who seek 
the advantages of both worlds, he should be told Baitu-l-Maqdis ; 
and if he be pure in intention, and free from ambition, Makkah # 
must be named. If, on the other hand, he should be of those who 
seek after riches and worldly possessions, and cheapness and 
fruits, he should be told, ‘Any town that suffices thee. Otherwise, 
choose between five cities, Dimashq, al-Basrah, ar-Raiy, Bukhara 
and Balkh; or between five towns, Qaisariyyah, Ba‘ainatha, 
Khujandah, ad-Dinawar and Naqan; or between five tracts of 
country, as-Sughd, as-Saghaniyan, Nahawand, Jazirat-[bn-‘Umar 
and Sabir. Make choice of any of these; they are the delightful 
places of Islam.’ As for al-Andalus, it is, according to all accounts, 
a country simply made up of gardens, The celebrated gardens of 
the world, however, are four:—the Ghitah (campaign) of 
Dimashq, the river of al-Ubullah, the pleasant plain of as-Sughd 
and the Shih (valley) of Bawwin. To persons in pursuit of 
commerce, ‘Adan should be recommended; then ‘Uman and then 
Misr. Whatever we may mention as faults imputable to the 
inhabitants of the different countries, men of science and learning 
are to be exempted from them, especially doctors of law, as | have 
known them to possess much worth and excellence. Know further 
that every town in the name of which there is the letter sad, is 
noted for the folly of its inhabitants, with the exception of al- 
Basrah. If two sdds come together in a word, as in al-Massisah 
and Sargar,—God preserve us from so great an evil! If, in the 
name derived from any town to designate a person born there, the 
letter ay precedes the ya of relation, the person so called will 
possess the characteristic of cunning; such as Razi, Marwazi and 

1 A1-Gharj, the country of ash-Shir. 

3 A marginal note to B contains the following: The two statements of the 
author, namely, that toa person without ambition Makkah is the place to be 
recommended and again that no people are more covetous than the inhabi- 
tants of Makkah (p. 49, ‘1. 13), do not necessarily involve contradiction, For 
what he says here is transcribed from the writings of others, while his 
‘statement represents his own opinion. The true statement is no 
t which he has copied, for what he said before seems very like false- 
1 be nothing but falsehood itself. It may however be said that 
eable with times, individuals, dispositions and judgments. 
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Sijizi.'’ All towns ending in dn, have some particnlar excellence 
or good quality; such as Jurjan, Miqan and Arrajin. In ex- 
tremely cold countries the inhabitants grow more fat and stout, 
and have handsomer faces and thicker beards; such as Fargha- 
nah, Kbuwarizm and Arminiyyah. In towns situated on the sea- 
const or the banks of a river, adultery and sodomy prevail in an 
excessive degree; for example, Siraf, Bukhara and ‘Adan. Towns 
that are surrounded by an abundance of streams, have their in- 
habitants characterized by turbulence and riotousness; such as 
Dimashq, Samarqand and ag-Saliq. All towns of wide extent and 
of great natural advantages present great difficulties in the way 
of obtaining livelihood, excepting Balkh. Know farther that 
Bayhdad was once a magnificent city, but is now fast falling to 
ruin and decay, and has lost all its splendour. T did not find it 
a pleasant place, nor an attractive city; and any enlogy of mine 
regarding it is merely conventional. The Fustit of Migr in the 
present day is like the Baghdad of old; I know of no city in 
Islim superior to it. As to the province of al-Mashriq. it has, in 
consequence of the growth of despotism in those parts, declined 
from its former state ; still it is better than the rest. The Persian — 

provinces do not agree with those who live in the lowlands; and if 
it ouly had a stream of running water, ar-Ramlah woald 
been, withont exception, the most pleasant town in Islam. It 
lovely and delightful place, sitnated in the midst of a 
and strong fortresses and between @ tract of low gro 
sea, with a temperate climate, delicious fruits and y 
though somewhat ill-educated inhabitants. Tt is the use 
of Misr and the emporium of the two seas and is a town blessed — 































with great abundance. a 
Tue Seors or Isham AND apE-Daiuman® ® 
The recognized sects® at the present day in the 


1 Nomina Relativa from ar-Raiy, Marw and Sijistan. 

8 The non-Muslim subjects of a Maslim Government 
Dhimmah, or simply adh-Dhimmah; because, for the 
to the Muslims, the latter bind a by a 
mah) to give them security, perso p 
pencensr near are particularly the Kitibis, 
Books, i, Jews and Christians, and the Majas 
Dict. of Istam, articles Zimmah and Zinmi. 

8 For an exposition of the principal sects 


to Pocock's ‘Specimen Historia Arabum’ an 

















Islam, possessing private and public halls of assembly and lecture- 
rooms, missionaries, and corporate bodies of members, are twenty- 
eight, Of these, four deal with jurisprudence,! four with 
scholastic theology,? four with the correlation between these two, 
four have fallen into obscurity, four belong to tradition, four have 
been absorbed into other four, while four exist only in rural 
districts. The jurisprudential sects are al-Hanafiyyah,® al- 
Malikiyyah,* ash-Shaf‘awiyyah ® and ad-Da’idiyyah.6 The theo- 
logical sects are al-Mu‘tazilah,? an-Najjariyyah,’ al-Kullabiyyah ® 
and as-Salimiyyah.!0 Those who have both jigh (jurisprudence) 
and kalam (theology) are ash-Shi‘ah,!! al-Khawarij,'?  al- 
Karramiyyah '§ and al-Batiniyyah.4 The traditional sects are 


1 For the definition of the word ‘Fiqh,’ see Pocock, p. 208. 

2 Al-Kalam, Pocock, p. 199 et seq. 

8 Aba Hanifah an-Nu‘man ibn Thabit (80-150 H). Pocock, p. 291. Sale, 
p. 110. Hughes, p. 7. Ash-Shahrastani (Al-Milal wa-n-Nihal), p. 161. 

4 Malik ibn Anas (94-179 H). Pocock, p. 288. Sale, p. 111. Hughes, p. 
$12. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 160, 

5 Muhammad ibn Idris ash-Shafiii (150-204 H). Pocock, p. 289. Sale, 
p. 111. Hughes. p. 570. Ash-Shahrastini, p. 160. 

' 6 Da’iid al-Isfahani (202-270 H.). Pocock, p. 293. Ash-Sh 
An-Nawawi (Tahdhibu-l-Asma’), p. 236. 

1 ie. “The Separatists.” Pocock, p. 214. Sale, p. 112. Hughes, p. 425. 
Ash-Shahrastani, p. 29. 

8 Al-Husain ibn Mnhammad an-Najjir. 
Hughes, p. 428. Ash-Shahrastini, p. 61. 

9 ‘Abdu-llath ibn Sa‘d ibn Kullab at-Tamimi, a native of al-Basrah; died 
subseqnent to the year 240 of the Hijrah. éju-l-'Aris, Vol. I, 462. Ash- 
Shabrastani, p. 65. In the glossary, de Goeje calls him Muhammad ibn 
Kullab. Heiscalled Abi ‘Abdu-llah in the @hunyatu-t-Talibin of the celebrat- 
ed ‘Abdu-]-Qadir al-Jilini, Part I, p. 83; perhaps his real name is Abi 
‘Abdu-llah Mahammad ibn Sa‘id al-Knilabi. 

10 Followers of Ibn Salim who was, according to al-Mnqaddasi, a slave of 
Sahl ibn ‘Abdu-lah at-Tustari (see De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, I, 602). For 
the doctrines of as-Salimiyyah, see Ghunyatu-{-Talibin, Part I, p. 83. 

il Pocock p. 257. Sale, p. 124. Hughes, p. 572. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 108. 

13 “The Revolters.” Pocock p. 264, Sale,p.123. Hughes, p. 270, Ash- 

85. 
sO ustiomond ibn Karram (ob. 255 H), see Taju-l-‘Aris, Vol. IX, 43. 

227. Sale, p. 121, Ash-Shahrastani, p. 79. The Karramiyyah 
known a eance Hughes, p. 423. 

a were 80 called on Pp b.acwomt of their esoteric doctrines which 


chimes Se she Quutn, Be hone see 


jahrastani, p. 160. 


Pocock, p. 244. Sale, p. 122. 
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al-Hanbaliyyah,! ar. -Rahwiyyah? — al-Auza‘ iyyah® and al- 


Mandhiriyyah.t Those fallen into obscurity are al-‘Ata’ iyyah,® 
ath-Thanriyyah,® al- Ibadhiyyah? and at- -Taqiyyah.8 Those con- 
fined to rural districts are az-Zat faraniyyah,? al- Khurramdi- 


niyyah,! al- Abyadhiyyah" and as-Sarakhsiyyah ; 12 and those 
remained alive, they proved themselves the greatest enemies of Islam, Their 
history is written in the bloody deeds of the Isma‘ilians and their branch 
sects. the Qaramitnh and the Assassins. The destruction of their power may 
be dated from the time of the Mughal invasion, Ash-Shahrastini, p. 147. 


Kaghshaf Istilahati-l- Funan, s.v. as-Sab‘ tyyah, p. 669. 

' Ahmad ibn Hanbal (164-241 H). Pocock, p. 291. Sale, p- 111. Hughes, 
p. 188. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 160. 

4 Peer ibn Rahwaih (161-238 H). De Slane’s Ibn Khallikin, Vol. JT, 180, 

‘Abdu-r-Rahman ibn ‘Amr ibn Yuhmid al-Auzi‘l (88-157 H). An- 

ee p- 882. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikin. Vol. IT. 84. 

# Abi Bakr Tbnu-l-Mundhir an-Naisabiri (ob. 309 or 310 H), An-Nawawi, 
p. 675. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikin, Vol. IT, 612. 

5 Probably called after ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah (ob, 115 H). 
422. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, Vol. II, 208, 

6 Sufyan ath-Thauri (95-161 Hj). An-Nawawi, p. 286. De Slane’s Ibn 
Khallikan, I, 57 

1 ‘Abda-llah ibn Ibadh at-Tamimi, who appeared in the caliphate of 
Marwan al-Himar, the Inst of the Umayyad Khalifahs. The Ubadhiyyah, 
who were a sect of the Khawarij, held that ‘Ali and most of the — 
were infidels. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 100. Taju-l-‘Aris, Vol. V, 2. 

8 In the place of at-Tagiyyah C has al-Abi-Thauriyyah, the di 
of Abi Thaur Ibrahim ibn Khalid al-Kalbi al-Baghdadi, who r 
It is probable therefore that this sect were called af-Taqi; 
Taq, a quarter of Baghdad. See glossary, p. 292. 

9A branch of tho heretical sect of an-Najjariyyah. Ash-Shahrastani, 
p- 61, Hughes, p. 698. “ 

10 “The followers of the merry religion.” They were also ¢ f 
Babakiyyah after their chief, Babak al- Khurrami, who first appeared | 
Hf. This is one of several names by which the Isma‘lians or al-E 
are designated. Kashshaf Istilahati-l-Funin, p. 670. Sale, p. 120. ; 

Il AL-Abyadhiyyah, who are also known as al-Mubayyidhah 
Thiyad, were so called because they wore white garments in co 
to al-Musawwidah, the partisans of the ‘Abbisides whose 
were black. They were the followers of al-Mnqanna‘ e 
reign of al-Mahdi, and whose doctrines were similar 
Thanawiyyah who assert the doctrine of the two } 
Lane’s Arabic Dictionary, sub G24. e 

12 The followers of ‘Abdn-lah as-Sarakhsi, 
rural districts of Transoxiana, Al-Muqaddasi 
asceticism and devotional practices. " 






















An-Nawawi, p. 
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absorbed into others analogous to them are as follows :—al-Kulla- 
biyyah into al-Ash‘ariyyah,' al-Qarmatiyyah * into al-Batiniyyah, 
al-Qadariyyah® into al-Mu‘tazilah, az-Zaidiyyah* into the 
Shi‘fah and an-Najjariyyah into al-Jahmiyyah.’ This is the full 
number of the sects now extant; they in their turn subdivide 
into innumerable denominations. 

The sects already specified are called by various names and 
designations which repeat themselves and do not exceed the 
number we have given, ‘This is known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have nick-names; four are praised; four are blamed ; 
four are differently understood; four are given as names of 
reproach to the traditional sects; four are precisely identical in 
meaning; and four can be distinguished by experts only. The 
nick-named sects are ar-Rawafidh® (Rejecters), al-Mujbarah? 


1 Abu-l Hasan ‘Ali ibn Isma%l al-Ash‘ari (born in al-Basrah A. H. 270, 
died at Baghdad between A.H. 330 and 340). Pocock. p 232. Snle, p. 117. 
Hughes, p. 24. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, Vol. Il, 227. Ash-Shatirastani, 
p. 65. 

% Sale, p. 130, 
Vol. II, 97. 

3 The deniers of absolute predestination, and assertors of Free Will. 
Pocock, p. 233. Sale, p. 115. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 29. 

4 The followers of Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husain, who differed from the body 
of the Shi‘ah in looking upon the Imamate of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar as right- 
ful. Ash-Shahrastani, p. 115, 

5 Jahm ibn Safwan, towards the end of the reign of the House of Umayyah. 
Ash-Shahrastani, p. 60. Pocock, p. 244. Ghunyatu-{-Tilibin, 1, 83. Hughes, 
p. 568. There is evidently some confusion in the Jatter part of this 
paragraph. 

6 The first who were called by this name were the Shi‘ah inhabitants of 
al-Kifah, who repudiated Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husain for his acceptance of 
the Imamate of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar as rightful. Tt was afterwards used by 
the Sunnis for any sect of Shi‘ahs. Hughes in his article on the Rajizis 
(p. 582) is slightly at fault as regards the rise and overthrow of Zaid. The 
person who took the field against Zaid was not al-Hajjij ibn Yisnf, bat 
Yisuf ibn ‘Umar, a cousin of al-Hajjaj. (De Slane’s Ibn Khal., 1V, 435); 
and he was not general of the Imim Ja‘far’s army (?), but the governor of 
-al-Kifah on the part of Hishim ibn Abdu-l-Malik, of the House of Umayyah. 
The history of these events may be read in al-Kamil of Tbnu-) Athir, V, 181 
lwardt’s Elfachri, p. 156. 

is the name which the Qadariyyah, or ‘Assertors of Free Will,’ give 
Ahlu-s-Sunnah wa-l-Jama@ah, the orthodox sects of Islam. ‘They call 


D’Herbelot, art. Carmath, De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe, 
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(Deniers of Free Will), al-Murji’ah ! (Procrastinators) and ash- 
Shukkak* (Doubters). The approved sects are Abin eee 
wa-l-Jama‘ah ® (the followers of traditional law and corporate 
authority), Ahlu-l-‘Adl wa-t-Tauhid * (the followers of the abot 
of the justice and unity of God), al-Mu’minin (the believing) and 
Ashabu-l-Huda (the rightly guided). The blamed ones are :— 
al-Kullabiyyah, condemned for the doctrine of compulsion ® jin 
human actions ; al-Hanbaliyyah, censured for their hatred 6 (of 
‘ Ali); the Muthbitu-s-Sifat7 (Attributists ), condemned for rep- 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfu-s-Sifat 8 
(Deniers of attributes), blamed for rejecting all eternal attributes 
of God. Those differently understood are, Firstly, al-Jabr (com- 
pulsion ), which according to al-Karramiyyah is to make capacity 



















them by this name for holding to the doctrine of compulsion or predestination, 
according to which man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God. Ghunyatu-t-Talibin, I, 75. 2 

1 Pocock, p. 252. Sale, p. 122, Hughes, p. 421, Ash-Shahrastani, p. 108, 

3 According to Ghunyatu-f{-Talibin (1, 75) this is a name given by the 
Marji’ah to the orthodox sects on account of their qualifying their expression 
of faith, for no true believer can say I believe withont adding ‘if God, Most 
High, will.’ (Ibid, I. 56). \Se : 

3 “Qui traditioni et consensui innituntur.” Pocock, p. 218, This is a title 
which the would-be orthodox sects have arrogated to themselves, in distine. . 
tion from the rest of the Muslims. It is now generally applied to ti 
under the form Sunnis even by their opponents, the Shi‘ah, who he 
upon it rather as a title of abuse. See Hughes, art. Sunni, p. 623. 

4 “ Hquitatis et Unitatis [Dei] propugnatores,” Pocock, p. 216. 

6 Al-Jabr. See Pocock, p. 289. 

6 An-Nagb, In both the Qamas and Lisanu-l-‘Arab, an-Nawasib are said { 
be a sect who made it a matter of religious obligation to bear a violent hatred 
to ‘Ali (Lane, sub (43), The anthor of Taju-l-‘Aras thinks that they w 
asect of the Khawarij. But it appears almost certain that the Han 
were also called by this term and for the same reason (Cf. al-Kamil of - 
Athir, VII, p. 230 lines 15 and 16). According to Ghunyatu-t- 
ever, the word Nasibiyyah is applied to the traditional sects 
opponents, the Shi‘ah, because they say tikes ths Imam ought | 
by election, rather than succeed by hereditary right. — = 

1 The Sifatiyyah or ‘Attributists.’ Pocock, p. 225. Sale, 

. 582, -Shahrastini, p. 64. 
‘ 8 a ae of the eternal attributes of God are 
therefore called Mu‘aftilah ; see Pocock, p. 217. &: 
Muslims follow the doctrine of al-Ash‘ariyyah (S 
eternal attributes of God. 
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absorbed into others analogous to them are as follows :—al-Kulla- 
biyyah into al-Ash‘ariyyah,! al-Qarmatiyyah ? into al-Batiniyyah, 
al-Qadariyyah 8 into al-Mu‘tazilah, az-Zaidiyyah* into “the 
Shifah and an-Najjariyyah into al-Jahmiyyah.* This is the full 
number of the sects now extant; they in their turn subdivide 
into innumerable denominations. 

The sects alrendy specified are called by various names and 
designations which repeat themselves and do not exceed the 
number we have given, This is known to the learned alone. Four 
of them have nick-names; four are praised; four are blamed ; 
four are differently understood; four are given as names of 
reproach to the traditional sects; four are precisely identical in 
meaning; and four can be distinguished by experts only. The 
nick-named sects are ar-Rawafidh® (Rejecters), al-Mujbaral? 


1 Abu-l Hasan ‘Ali ibn Ismail al-Ash‘ari (born in al-Basrah A. H. 270, 
died at Baghdad between A,H. 380 and 340). Pocock. p 282. Sule, p. 117. 
Hughes, p. 24. De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, Vol. II, 227. 
p. 65. 

2 Sale, p. 180. 
Vol. IT, 97. 

8 The deniers of absolute predestination, and assertors of Free Will. 
Pocock, p. 283. Sale, p. 115. Ash-Shahrastini, p, 29. 

+ The followers of Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husain, who differed from the body 
of the Shi‘ah in looking upon the Imamate of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar as right- 
ful. Ash-Shahrastini, p. 115, 

6 Jahm ibn Safwan, towards the end of the reign of the House of Umayyah. 
‘Ash-Shahrastani, p. 60. Pocock, p. 244. Ghunyatu-t-Tilibin, 1, 83. Hughes, 
p. 568. There is evidently some confusion in the latter part of this 
paragraph. 

6 The first who were called by this name were the Shi‘ah inhabitants of 
al-Kiifah, who repndiated Zaid ibn ‘Ali ibn al-Husain for his acceptance of 
the Imaimate of Abu Bakr and ‘Umar as rightful. It was afterwards used by 
the Sunnis for any sect of Shi‘ahs. Hughes in his article on the Rdjizis 
(p. 582) is slightly at fault as regards the rise and overthrow of Zaid. ‘The 


Ash-Shalrastani, 


D’Herbelot, art, Carmath. De Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe, 


Yisnf ibn ‘Umar, a cousin of al-Hajjaj. (De Slane’s Jbn Khal., IV, 4385); 
and he was not general of the Imam Ja‘far'’s army (?), bnt the governor of 
-al-Kiifah on the part of Hisham ibn Abdu-l-Malik, of the House of Umayyah. 
The history of these events may be read in al-Kamil of Ibnu-] Athir, V, 181 
“and Ablwardt’s Hlfachri, p. 156. 
1 This is the name which the Qadarivyah, or ‘Assertors of Free Will,’ give 
to the Ahlu-s-Sunnah wa-l-Jama‘ah, the orthodox sects of Islam. They eall 
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(Deniers of Free Will), al-Mnurji’ah 
Shukkak* (Doubters), The approved sects are:—Ahly 
wa-l-Jama‘ah § (the followers of traditional law and corpor te 
authority), Ahlu-l-‘Adl wa-t-Tauhid 4 (the followers of the dott 
of the justice and unity of God), al-Mu’minan (the belieyvin ) and 
Ashabu-l-Huda (the rightly guided), The blamed ones a — 
al-Kullabiyyah, condemned for the doctrine of compulsion § in 
human actions; al-Hanbaliyyah, censured for their hatred ® ( of 
‘Ali); the Muthbitu-s-Sifat 7 (Attributists ), condemned for rep- 
resenting God as similar to man, and the Munfn-s-Sifat 8 
(Deniers of attributes), blamed for rejecting all eternal attributes 
of God. Those differently understood are, Firstly, al-Jabr (com- 
pulsion ), which according to al-Karramiyyah is to make capacity 4 


' (Procrastinators) and ash- 


-8-Sunnah 





them by this name for holding to the doctrine of compulsion or predestination, 
according to which man can only act by the will and through the power of 
God. Ghunyatu-t-Talibin, 1, 75. 
1 Pocock, p. 252. Sale, p. 122. Hughes, p, 421, Ash-Shahrastani, p. 108. 
3 According to Ghunyatu-¢-Talibin (1. 75) this is a name given by the 
Murji’ah to the orthodox sects on account of their qualifying their expression 
of faith, for no true believer can say I believe withont adding ‘if God, Most 
High, will.’ (Ibid, 1. 56). = 
3 Qui tradition’ et consensui innituntur.” Pocock, p. 213. This is a title 
which the would-be orthodox sects have arrogated to themselves, in distine- 
tion from the rest of the Muslims. It is now generally applied to 
under the form Sunnis even by their opponents, the Shi‘ah, who hoy 
upon it rather as a title of abuse. See Hughes, art, Sunni, p. 623. — 
4 “ Hquitatis et Unitatis [Dei] propugnatores,” Pocock, p. 216. 
6 Al-Jabr. See Pocock, p. 239. - 
6 An-Nagh. In both the Qimas and Lisénu-l-‘Arab, an-Nawasib are said to 3 
be a sect who made it a matter of religions obligation to bear a violent hatred 
to ‘Ali (Lane, sab 03), The author of Taju-l-‘Aris thinks that they 
asect of the Khawarij. But it appears almost certain that the Hani 
were also called by this term and for the same reason (Cf. al-Kamil of | 
Athir, VIII, p. 230 lines 15 and 16). According to @hunyatu-f-Talibin, 
ever, the word Nagsibiyyah is applied to the traditional sects 
opponents, the Shi‘ah, because they say that the Imam ought to be 
by election, rather than succeed by hereditary right. ; 
1 The Sifatiyyah or ‘Attributists.’ Pocock, p. 225. Sale, 
p. 582, Agh-Shahrastani, p. 64. mae 
8 The deniers of the eternal attributes of God are the 
therefore called Mu‘attilah; see Pocock, p. 217. Sale, 
Muslims follow the doctrine of al-Ash‘ariyyah (S ale, 
eternal attributes of God, ris 
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of action co-incident with the performance of the act,! and ac- 
cording to al-Mu‘tazilah, the belief that evil is fore-ordained by 
God, and that the actions of men are created by God.@ 
al-Murj?'ah, who according | 


consider works to be inferior in 


Secondly, 
sects are those who 

jor 1 faith,’ and according 
to al-Karramiyyah, those who deny the necessity of works; * 
according to al-Ma’miiniyyah,® they are those who are undecided 
in respect of faith, and with the Theologists, those who are 
undecided as to the future state of persons committing grievous 
sins, and do not admit an intermediate state.? Thirdly, the 
Shukkak (doubters), who according to the Theologists are those 











1 Some are of opinion that God has created in mana power by which he 
may act whenever he has the will. This power in man accordingly exists 
before the inception of the act; others, however, think that God creates this 
power at the time the will to act is felt so that the power comes into being 
coincidently with the act and does not exist before it. See also Pocock, 

. 244, 

. 2 Hence they call the orthodox sects who follow this doctrine Jabariyyah 
(compulsionists). These however do not affirm that evil happens with the 
approval of God, but that He decrees it and suffers it to exist. 
p. 235. 

8 See Pocock, p. 252. Sale, p. 123. 

¢# The Mnurji’ah assert that disobedience does not injure the believer, nor 
does obedience profit the infidel; they teach therefore that works are not 
necessary for salvation. Pocock, p. 253. Sale. p, 123, 

5 There is a sect of the Khawirij known as al-Muimaniyyah, the followers 
of a certain Maimin ibn Khalid who taught that God wills what is good 
only and not that which is evil; and that sins happen without the will of God, 
They legalize marriage with the daughters of one’s daughters and the 
danghters of one’s brothers and sisters; and they consider it the duty of the 
people to put to death any ruler who acts in defiance of the law and all who 
acquiesce in his rule. No trace can be found of « sect called al-Ma’miniyyah, 
althongh one of the hundred and fifty sects of Islim may have been so 
named. 

6 The chief point of difference between doctors as regards Iman or faith, 
is whether works constitute a part of it or not. According to the former 
view, faith without works will not save; while according to the latter opinion 
works are not necessary for salvation. But, with the exception of al- 
Mu'tazilah, the doctors of Islim concur in saying that all believers will be 
saved at last. ‘he Ma‘tazilah, on the other hand, say that a sinner dying 
without repentance will remain in hell for ever but that his condition will be 
1 than that of infidels. 

See Pocock, p. 256. 


Pocock, 
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who hesitate respecting the Qur’in! and according to al- 
Karramiyyah, those who qualify their expression of faith. 
Fourthly, ar-Rawafidh (rejecters), who according to the Shi‘ah 


are those who postpone the Khilafah of ‘Ali? and with all others 
those who deny the Khilajah of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. The four 
sects that are precisely the same in meaning are az-Za‘faraniyyah, 
al-Wagifiyyah,* ash-Shukkak and ar-Rustaqiyyah. The four 
given as names of reproach to the traditional sects are:—al- 


Hashwiyyah ® (those given to things of little importance), ash- 
Shukkak, an-Nawasib (the enemies) and al-Mujbarah (deniers of 
Free Will in man). Those distinguished by experts alone are :— 


























the Tradition sects who are not easily distinguished from ash- 
Shaftawiyyah, ath-Thanriyyah from al-Hanafiyyah, an-Najjariyyab 
from al-Jahmiyyah and al-Qadariyyah from al-Mu‘tazilah. 

The sects of the Muslims have all branched off from four 


original divisions, the Shi‘ah, the Khawarij, the Murji’ah and the 


Mu'tazilah. The first cause of dissension was the murder of 


1 Whether it is created or not. See Pocock, p. 222 et seq. Hughes, p, 484. 
2 As already said Muslims are not certain if they are truly believers in 
God; everyone must say ‘I am a believer, if God will!’ ' 
8 Assigning him to the fourth grade, instead of the first. Pocock, p. 253- 
4 A branch of the Misawiyyah, who consider Misa al-Kadhim, the son of — 
Ja‘far as-Sadiq, as the seventh Imam. Misa died in the prison of Haran 
Rashid, by foul means as some say; his death, however, was a : r 
dispute among his followers ; for some denied that he was dead and beli 
that he would appear again; they were therefore called Wagifiyyah, from > 
root wagafa, ‘to halt’ ‘to stop,’ for they consider al-Kadhim to be the last. 
Imim and do not proceed beyond him. (Agh-Shahrastani, p. 127). These, = 
the editor appears to think (Gloss. p. 878) are the Wiagifiyyah of the texts : 
but the Isma‘iliyyah, too, are called Wagifigyah and they certainly are t 's 
intended by the author, for he mentions above, as sects found in rural 
tricts, both the Khurramdiniyyah and the Abyadhiyywh who are nothing 
ranch-sects of the Isma‘iliyyah. : 
i 6 For this and the following three names see Ghunyatu-t- ‘ il 
According to this work they are names given to the orthodox si 
enemies; thus, the Batiniyyah call them Hashwiyyah, for 
adhering to the traditions, which the Bitiniyyah look upon 
whatever. The Murji’ah call the orthodox sects Shukidk, 
expression of Faith, as already stated. ‘Che 
Nagibiyyah or Nawagib, for their doctrine concerning, 
tho Qadariyyah call them Mujbarah for their belief 





ig 


‘Uthman,' They subsequently divided and will continue in a 
state of separation till the advent of al-Mahdi.2 Trj@ 3 in the 
above instance consists in the doubt as to the future state of 


1 On the death of ‘Uhmin, the Khalifate was offered to ‘Ali who refused 
it at first but accepted it om pressure being brought to bear upon him. Mau- 
‘awiyah, however, who was then governor of Syria and had his own ambitions 
views would not acknowledge ‘Ali as Khalifah, and encouraged by the opposi- 
tion of ‘A’ighah, the favourite wife of Muliammad, and two of the most distin- 
guished of the conrpanions, Talhah and@ az-Zubair, to ‘Ali, went even 
to the extremity of declaring war against him under the pretext of 
avenging the blood of ‘Uthmin whose murderers were now in the army of 
‘Ali, He was worsted in the fight and but for the clever trick of hoisting up 
copies of the Qur'an upon the points of his party’s spears and thus appealing 
to the religious feelings of ‘Ali’s men, he would have suffered a most complete 
defeat and probably lost everything. This device was not lost 
upon ‘Ali, but he was compelled to accept a compromise by the stubbornness 
of his own party who even threatened him with the faie of ‘Uthman if he 
refused to answer the appeal of his enemies and decide all differences accord- 
ing to the Book, as they wished. These very men afterwards rose against 

° ‘Ali and broke into open rebellion for taking the course they themselves had 
forced him to. They were therefore called Khawérij or ‘revolters’ for having 
risen against the lawfal authority of the Imim to whom they had sworn 
fealty. Thus the murder of ‘Uthman was the indirect canse of the schism 
between the Shi‘ah of ‘Ali and the Khawarij. These Khawirij were Murji’ah 
in their doctrines; that is, they held that those who commit a grievous sin are 
to be considered as infidels, while the body of Muslims asserted they ought 
to be considered as believers, though swerving from the way of righteonsness 
by their sins. The strife was ripe between the upholders of the opposite 
views when Wasil ibn ‘Ata’ stepped in and said that a sinner is neither a 
believer nor an infidel, but holds a medium station. Wasil and those who 
sided with him were afterwards called Mu‘tazilah, for having separated from 
the body of the orthodox Muslims. Hughes, remarking upon the death of 
‘Uthmin, says (Dict. of Islam, p. 656), ‘Worldly motives entered largely into 
the politics of Uthmin and ‘Ali, as contrasted with Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. 
‘Uthman, by his weakness and nepotism, ‘Ali by holding aloof with culpable 
indifference, during the protracted death-struggle of his predecessor, by 
abetting his murderers in the open field, and by his vacillating spirit, where 
firmness of purpose was needed, gave rise to those fierce dissensions between 
rival religious and political parties, which led, for the time being, to the 
establishment of the Umayyah dynasty, and eventually cansed the division 
of Islam into the great sects of the Sunnis and Shi‘ahs.” 

. _ 4 The ruler who shall in the last days appear upon the earth, See Hughes, 

t um, p. 805. 

he ee of opinion as to the reason of al-Murji’ah being 
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persons committing grievous sins, entertained alike by the Ahlu-r- 
Ray (veasoners) and the A hlu-l-Hadith } (traditionists), The Mu‘ta- 
zilah assert that every Mujtahid® is right in legal questions ; they 
Support their assertion by the fact that at the time of the Prophet— 
peace and blessing be upon him—when a party of men could not 
/ discover the true position of the Qiblah and turned in prayer 
towards different directions, he did not order those who were in 
the wrong to say their prayers again, but placed them on the same 
level with those who were in the right. Iam well-pleased with 
this saying of theirs, for the companions of the Prophet have 
actually differed on certain points, and yet the Prophet declared 
4 : their difference to be an exercise of loving kindness, and said 

‘Whether ye follow one or the other of them, ye shall still be 
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called by this name, because of the different significations of the word Irja’, 
each of which the learned’ aceommodatelte some opinion of the sect. (Sale, 
p-. 123). As the opponents of the Mu‘tazilah who treat all grievous sinners 
as deserters of the faith, the Murji’«h derive their name from Irjd@’ as meaning 
‘giving hope’ fer they maintain that transgressions will not injare the believers 
and that should they not pray nor fast, still their faith will save them. 

1 The followers of Malik, ash-Shafiii and Ibn Hanbal are called Ahlu-l 
Hadith or Ashdbu-l Hadith, the ‘followers of tradition,’ because they restrict F 
themselves to the traditions as the basis upon which to form all their dec ' 
in civil and religious law, not contained in the Qur'an. The f slower: 
Hanifah on the other hand, are called Ahlu-r-Ray or 
‘followers of reason,’ because they allow the use of reason in all n ¥ 
cannot be decided from the Qur'an, the Sunnah or the Ijmi‘; they eve 
prefer sometimes the use of reason over any tradition that may not be well 
authenticated. See ash-Shahrastani, pp. 160 and 16). Pocock, p. 292. 


2 The term Mujtahid was applied in the first ages of Islam to a doctor who 
exerted all his capacity for the purpose of forming a right 

legal question that cannot be decided from the contents of the i 
Sunnah or the Jjma‘ of learned doctors. When the principal 
were fixed, however, by the doctors and more particularly by the 
of the four schools of jurisprudence the exercise of private 
legal questions ceased to be recognized. (De Slane’s Ibn 

But in Persia the title of Mujtahid is still granted 
whom cases from the courts of law are submitted 
deemed irrevocable. There are seldom more than 
the dignity of Mujtahid in Persia; they are 
confirmed in the appointment by the King. 
Sacy’s Chrestomathie Arabe, tome I, p. 169. 






























in the right’! Sufydn ibn Uyainah ® has also said that “ Verily 
God will not punish anyone for what the learned disagree 


about;” besides, if once a judge hears and determines a case, 
39. no other judge has power to set aside his judgment even though 
he should believe it to be wrong. A section of the Karramiyyah, 
on the other hand, say that every Mrytahid is right in both legal 
and theological questions,* excepting the infidels at heart. The 
author of this opinion, held as true by a body of Murji’ah, sup- 
ports his view by a tradition of the Prophet ‘ My followers will 
divide into seventy-three separate bodies, of which seventy-two 
shall be in heaven and one only in hell.’ All other doctors, 
however, maintain that ‘those only are right whose judgment 
is in accordance with the truth’ and that these can only be of one 
body of men. They ground their argument on another tradition 
which has ‘seventy-two in hell and one only shall be saved.’ * 
This tradition is more generally received but the other rests on 
better authority; and God is all-knowing. If the first be the true 
version, the condemned sect must be the Batiniyyah and if the 
second be true, the section that shall be saved must be the greater 
number of the people. These I have always found to be of four 
denominations: the followers of Abi Hanifah in al-Mashriq, the 


1 Of. Mishkatu-l Magabih, II. 749, ‘My companions are like stars, by 
which roads are found; then whichever yon follow, you will find the right 
road’ The difference of the companions is said to be an act of kindness 
to men because of the greater liberty it gives them of choosing convenient 
ways and practices; while, if no choice were left them but to act in a certain 
manner, which may be injurious or unpracticable to some of them, they 
would be put to great hardship and difficulty. 

2 Sufyan ibn ‘Uyainah was an eminent traditionist, well versed in the 
Qur'an and by far the most accurate and learned expounder of traditions. 
He was born in al-Kifah, in 107 H., but took up his residence in Makkah 
where he ended his life in 198 H. An-Nawawi, p. 259. 

8 Al-Ugal wa-l Fura‘, the fundamentals and derivatives, or the roots and 
branches. ‘The ‘author of Sharhu-l Mowaqif says :—The precepts taken from 
the law are of two kinds. Some have for their object faith itself, such as the 
belief that God is omniscient, omnipotent, all-hearing and all-seeing. These 
are called dogmas, fundamentals and articles of faith and are treated of in 
the science of Theology, al-Halam. Others relate to practice, such as, 
“Volu! tary prayers are necessary’ and ‘Alms are indispensable.’ These are 

practical,’ ‘derivative’ and ‘external’ precepts and are treated of in 
Tu lence, al-Fiqh, See Pocock, p. 208. 
ock, p. 213; and Mishkatu-l Masabih, 1, 50. 
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followers of Malik in al-Maghvib, the followers of agh-Shafi_i in 
ash-Shash and the treasure-towns of Naisabir, and. the tradi- 
tionists in ash-Sham, Agi, ar-Rihab and the other provinces 
mixed up with the rest, as I : 


have shown in my account of the 
provinces in the body of the work. 

There are four sets of reading systems! in actual use:—The 
system used by the people of al-Hijaz which comprises four read- 
ings, those of Nafi‘,? Ibn Kathir,’ Shaibah 4 and Aba Ja‘far.5 That 
of the people of al-‘Iraq which likewise contains four readings, 
namely, the readings of ‘Asim, Hawzah,? al-Kisa’i 8 and Aba ‘Amr? 
The reading of the people of ash-Sham, which is that of ‘Abdu-llah 
Ibn ‘Amir; !° and lastly the readings of individual persons, of 
which there are four:—the reading of Ya‘qib al-Hadhrami,!4 


























1 The reader is referred to Néldeke’s Geschichte des Qorans, pp. 279-300, 
for the origin of the variations in the text of the Qur'an and the different 
schools of reading the sacred book. The Quran was originally written 
without diacritical points, so that a large number of words could be read in 
a variety of ways. The reading was afterwards reduced to system; but 
different versions had to be recognized. See De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, 
I, 152. pipe 

2 Abii Ruwaim Nafi b. ‘Abdu-r-Rahmin b, Abi Na‘aim, a native of al- 
Madinah; born about 70 H. and died in 169, De Slane’s Ibn Khallikan, Ill, 
522, Noéldeke, p. 289. wR 

8 Abi Ma‘bad ‘Abdu-llah Ibn Kathir, a native of Makkah; 
died 120 H. De Slane’s Ibn Khall., I. 20. Ndéldeke, p. 289. Z 

4 Shaibah iba Nish of al-Madinah, a freed man of Umm Salimab, one o 
the wives of Muhammad. Néldeke, p. 288. a 

5 Aba Ja‘far Yazid b. al-Qa‘qi', native of al-Madinah ; died in 180 H, Ibn 
Khall., IV. 159, Néldeke, p. 289. ‘ 

6 Aba Bakr ‘Asim b, Abu-n-Najid, native of al-Kifah ; born, 53 H., died 
Nildeke, p. 290. Hughes, p. 478. 

7 Abi ‘Umarah Hamzah b. Habib az-Zayyat, native of al-Kifah 
died 156. Ibn Khall., [ 478. Ndldeke, p. 290. . 

8 Al-Kisa’i, native of al-Kifah; died 189. Ibn Khall, II. 287. 

. 291. ‘ 

: 9 Aba ‘Amr b. al-‘Ala’ b, ‘Ammar at-Tamimi, native of | 
Makkah, 65; died in Damascus 154 H. Ibn Khall., 11. 399, 2 
10 ‘Abdu-llah Ibn ‘Amir al-Yabsabi, native of Da 
118 H. Néldeke, p. 290. Abu-l Mahasin’s Annales, I. 
says that his date is uncertain. 

ll Aba Muhammad Ya‘qib al-Hadhrami, n: 
died 205, Ibn Khall., LV, 287. Noldeke, p. 
























and the reading of al-A' 
opinion that all ave in the rig 
that of Abi Hanifah, God she ; 
characteristics I shall mention in” ccount of the province of 
al-‘Iraq; and of the readings. upon that of Abt ‘Imran ‘Abdu-llah 
Ibn ‘Amir al-Yahsabi, for the reasons explained in my account of 
Aqur. 

The common people have departed from the code of Abi 
Hanifah in four questions:—the prayers of the two festivals,* 
except in Zabid and Biyar; the poor-rate levied on horses ;> the 
placing of a dying person in the direction of the Katbah;® and 


ity of doctors are of 
, I have fixed upon 


L Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallim; died in 224 Tbn Khall., IT. 486. 
Néldeke, p. 298. Haji Khalfa, 1V.507. He was the first Imam of note who 
collected the various readings in one volume, 

8 Aba Hatim as-Sijistani, died at al-Bagrah in 248 H, Tbn Khall., I. 603. 

3 Al-A‘mash (the blear-eyed), a celebrated Imim gifted with superior abi- 
lities ; born at al-Kiifah in 60 H.; died in 148, Ibn Khall., I. 587. 

_4# The two rak‘ah prayers recited on the two festivals, the ‘Idu-] Fitr ‘the 
Festival of the Breaking of the Fast’ and the ‘Idu-l-Adhba ‘the feast of 
sacrifices’ In the opinion of Abi Hanifah, the prayers of the two festivals 
are what is called wajib, but other doctors took upon them as sunnah; so 
that while according to Abi Hanifah, it is obligatory on every individual 
Muslim, it is sufficient in the opinion of all others, that only part of the 
Muslims should perform them. 

The precepts or practices of the prophet are of three kinds, Wajib, Sunnah, 
and Mustahabb. Those that are Wajib or Sunnah are intimately connected 
with divine worship; but while the first can never be dispensed with, the 
latter may sometimes be left undone. The Mustahabb refer to the peculiar 
enstoms of Mabammad and may be performed or omitted at will. 

6 According to Abi Hanifah, a zakdt or ‘poor-rate’ of one-fortieth [not five 
per cent. as in Hughes (p. 709)], of the total value, is due on pasturing horses, 
not however if a drove of horses consisted entirely of males, or entirely of 
mares. But other doctors are of opinion that no zakdt whatever is dae upon 
horses. Fataw@ Qazt Khan, I. 210. 

6 Abi Hanifah requires a dying person to be placed with his face towards 
the Qiblah and to be laid on his right side, just as a corpse is placed in the 
grave (Al-Kifayah on al-Hidayah, I. 483); but the practice is to lay the 
dying man on his back, as that posture is easier for the going out of the soul ; 
life has departed the body is directed towards the Qiblah stretched 
in such a manner that were it to be set up the face wonld be 
Qiblah. (Ghunyatu-f-Talibin, TI, 119). 
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the obligatory nature of sacrifices,! except in Bukhara d 

Raiy. They have departed from the rules of Malik in f ed 

tions algo :—praying in front of the Imam,? except in al Ma, ab, 

in Misr on Fridays, and in ash-Shiam at fanerelid pe ‘ 

dogs’ flesh,® except in two cities of al-Maghrib, wie 5 

is publicly sold, and except in Misr and Yathrib "eae it X 

secretly used in the making of harisahs ;4 Ania 6: : 

with a single ‘aslimah,® except in certain towns of al-Maghrib fan | 
indifference with regard to the words of praise in making the lea 
and the prostrations in prayer,® excepting the ignorant. They have 
departed from the code of ash-Shafi‘l in four questions :— the pro- 




































1 Tho offering of sacrifices is a sunnah with Ahmad, Malik and ash-Shafi'i; 
but a sunnah which those who have the power will do well not to omit. It 
is, however, wajib or obligatory with Aba Hanifah, so that the non-observance 
of it constitutes asin. Ghunydtu-t-Talibin, IT. 42. 

8 The general practice is for the people to stand behind the Imam or 
‘leader of prayers ;’ but if there is one person only, he stands on the right of 
the Imam. A female leading women in prayers takes her stand in the middle 
of the row of worshippers. 

8 All species of dogs are unlawful food ; they are also considered as unclean 
animals, except by Malik who pronounces them to be clean with the exception — 
of some species, See Haidtu-l-Haiwan of ad-Damiri; al-Kifayah, Vol. 
IV. 1022; and Hughes, p. 130. 

¢ A kind of thick pottage made of bruised wheat boiled to a consi 
to which meat, butter, cinnamon and aromatic herbs are 
tionaries.) J 

5 The benediction at the close of the usual form of prayer, LY 
‘alaikum wa rahmatu-Uah!” “The peace and merey of God be with you!” 
It is said twice, the worshipper in the first instance turning his head round 
to the right and in the second instance to the left. Malik, however, says it~ 
is said once only, with the face to the front, ss 

& As-Sulat, or ‘Prayer’ is preceded by certain shard’it or essential oc 
ditions, such as ablution and the like, without which prayer cannot be § 
It has also certain arkan or ‘pillars’ wajibat, sunan and haiat or 
postures. The non-observance of any of the arkdn, whether 
jnadvertently, renders prayer ineffectual. To omit any of the 
forgetfulness may be remedied by “the prostrations of 
if purposely, the prayer is nullified. Tf any of the suman or 
the efficacy of prayer is not affected in any way. — } 

The Tasbihu-r-Ruki and the jad (Seo 
sidered of the wajibat by all except 
Their wilful omission a i 
it destroys tho efficacy of 
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nouncing the bismi-llah with an audible voice,! except in al-Mashriq 
in the mosques of his followers; in respect of the gunit,? the 
special supplication at the close of the morning prayer; the declar- 
ing one’s intention at the instant of the takbirah at the beginning of 
prayer ;® and the omission of the special supplication in Witr, in 
other than the last half of Ramadhan,* except in Nasaé. They 
have departed from the rules of Da’tid in four particulars : taking 
more than two wives,® allotting to two daughters half the 


1 The other sects repeat the Tusmiyah, “In the name of God, the com- 
passionate, the merciful,” (Hughes, p. 466 >), in an undertone; bat ash- 
Shafil requires it to be said audibly when chapters of the Qur'an are read 
aloud. 

2 With the exception of ash-Shifi'l, all doctors say that the qunit (see 
Hughes, p. 482) is said after the Mitr prayers (Hughes, p. 670) only; but 
agh-Shafiil says it may be said after the morning prayers, as well. : 

4 The Muslim, before entering upon any act of devotion, must declare his 
niyyah or intention to perform such an act ; otherwise, it is nulland void. The 
Hanafis consider the niyyah us a shart, or condition, which precedes prayers and 
which holds good even if a time elapses before a man commences his prayers, 
provided he has done nothing in the interval foreign to the nature of prayer. 
Accordingly, if a man, while making his ablutions, declares his intention to 
perform the midday prayers for instance, his prayers are valid even if, at the 
time of praying, he forgets to repeat the niyyah. The Shafi‘is, however, hold 
that the declaration of the intention ought to be made with the takbirah, i.e, 
the Allahu akbar or ‘God is great,’ with which all prayers begin. In the case 
mentioned above, the man’s prayers are not valid according to the Shafi‘is. 

4 As already explained the Qunit is a secret prayer offered at the close of 
the Witr, which, as the word implies, is an odd number of rak‘ahs, 8, 5 or 7, 
said at any time between the last prayer at night, and the dawning of day 
(Hnghes, p. 670), ‘he Quniit may be offered at any time of the year; ash- 
Shafiil however holds that it is not admissible except in the latter half of the 
month of Ramadhan. : 

5 InC. four. Wo are at a loss to account for the selection of the wrong 
reading by the editor; we should certainly read @y¥ asin ©. The number 
of wives which a man may take to himself, is limited to four by verse 3 of 
the fourth chapter of the Qur’in, It runs thus, ‘Marry what seems good to 


you of ‘women, by twos, or threes, or fours.’ The meaning of the verse can 


only be that every man may have two, or three, or four wives; yet some, such 


ini or followers of Da'id al-Isfahani, from a too literal ac- 

= ne Be a jn the verse, have thonght that there is sanction here 
eer , ‘ng as many as nine wives (2+ 344), and others for even taking an 
oli ther of wives. But in justice to the author of Islam it must be 
“aid that this interpretation of the verse is quite unwarrantablo, Tn con- 
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estate ; | that a man living in the vicinity of a masjid is bound to sa: 
his prayers in the masjid itself; and in the question of al-‘Aul, when 
the shares exceed in amount the property to be divided? They have 
departed from the tradition sects in four:—the mut‘ah% during 


nection with this may be read with interest the discussion set on foot by 
Akbar as to the number of freeborn women a man was legally allowed to 
marry. See Ain-i-Akbari (Blochmann) I, 173. | 
L In the 12th verse of Stratu-n-Nisd’, the 1Vth chapter of the Qur'dn, a 5 
son having sisters is given the portion of two daughters; if there are only 
daughters and they should be more than two, they are to have two-thirds; if 
there be but one daughter, she shall have half the property. It is not dis- 
tinctly stated what shall be the portion of two daughters when there is no 
other issue, Ibn ‘Abbas would not give them more than half, ie., the sh 
of an only daughter; bat all the other companions are unanimous in allo| ting, 
them two-thirds, Ibn ‘Abbas contends that daughters are to be given two- 
thirds only when they are more than two. Those who hold the other view, 
howeyer, say that as the share of a son is equal to that of two danger 
therefore, by inference, the share of two danghters is equal to that of he 
gon, who receives two-thirds when inheriting with his sister, They say 
further that as if was not intended to give more than two-thirds to daughters, 
whatever may be their number, it was distinctly laid down that when more, 
than two, they shall still have two-thirds, the implied share of two p 
2 See Sir W. Jones's translation of as-Sinajiyyah, Works, Vol. III, 
Examples which come under al-‘Aul are worked upon the principle of d 1 
into proportional parts, The shares being expressed in fractions, these are. 
reduced to equivalent ones with a common denominator ; then rop 
is divided into shares equal to the sum of the new numerators: 
and each will take as many of these shares as shall be equal to 
numerator after the process of reduction, ; 
‘As will be seen from Sir W. Jones's commentary on as-Strdjiyyah 
to above (Works, Vol. III, p. 576) the first case of ‘Aul arose in the ¢ 
of ‘Umar, It was the ease of a woman who died leaving a h 
mother and a sister of the whole blood. By the law of the q 
husband and sister were each entitled to a moiety and the m 
of the property; but, as Ibn ‘Abbis says, if an arithmetician 
the sands, yet he could never muko two halves and a third equal to 
and as the shares are fixed by positive law and none can by any 
doprived of their share, tho shares of all the claimants were, 
rule, diminished in exact proportion. Ibn ‘Abbas may be p 
that if God has fixed 4 as the share of any person, 
receiving 3; but the doctors are wise enough to ack 
such matters and to divide the quita 
while there can be little doubt Lae 
of the rophet, he would have decided ded sein 
8 Plgciones wah sacred temple of Makkah is 
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pilgrimage; rubbing over the turban; ! not accounting sand as a 
substitute for water in ablution;* and that ablution loses its 
efficacy through laughter.s Pour of the sects, however, agree with 
them upon one or another of these four questions :—Aba Hanifah 
on laughter; the Shi‘ah on mut‘ah; the Shafi on sand ablution, 
and the Karramiyyah on rubbing over the turban. The common 
people have departed from the Shi‘ah in four questions again : 
the mut‘ah;* that a man is under legal obligation to divorce his 


‘Umrah. The Hajj can only be made on the appointed days of Dhu-l-Hijjah; 
while the ‘Umrah may be performed at any other time. When the ‘Umrah, 
however, is made during the Hajj season, which commences on the appearance 
of the new moon of Shawwial, and in advance of the greater pilgrimage, it is 
then called al-Mut‘ah (enjoyment), because on performing the cireuit of the 
Ka‘bah and running between al-Marwah and as-Safa and on offering a fitting 
sacrifice, the" pilgrim is absolved, till the time of the Hajj, from all restric- 
tions imposed on visitors to the holy city, and may enjoy the pleasures of life 
during his stay in Makkah, anterior to the great pilgrimage. 

Some doctors consider al-Mut‘ah, which is also called at-Tamattu‘', as 
superior to tho other kinds of pilgrimage, and even assert that it is the kind 
of pilgrimage enjoined upon the believers; they are not supported, however, 
jn the latter point, as may be gathered from the text. 

The Mnt‘ah in this instance cannot refer to the mut‘atu-n-Nisa’ or ‘tem- 
porary marriages.’ 

1 This isa question of wadhi,’ 
fication, the majority of doctors require that the turban should be taken off; 
so that the wetted hand shall be drawn over the surface of the head, Some, 
however, assert that it is sufficient, under certain circumstances, to rub the 
hand over the turban; but the general practice is as above. Traditions are 
cited, however, to prove that it is equally right to rub the head only, or the 
turban only, or both the head and the turban. See ar-Raudhatu-n-Nadiyyah, 

. 26. 

Hughes (art. Masah, p. 828) appears to have understood the operation of 
touching the boots or the turban as a process of making these garments them- 
selves ceremonially clean. It is meant, however, as a substitute for washing 
the head or feet in the ablutions that are required before prayers, 88 for in- 
stance when the worshipper js an old man and would be injured by the appli- 
cation of cold water to the head or when there is a wound in the feet. 

3 For at-Zayammum see Hughes (p. 631). Ash-Shifi'l, Ahmad and Da’id do 
not allow the use of anything but dust for the purposes of at-Tayammum ; 
but Malik, Aba Hanifab, al-Auza‘i and others allow the use of the earth, and 
anything thereon. 

3 See al-Fatdwa-l ‘Alamgiriyyah, I. 14. j 

4 See Hughes, p- 414. ‘There is much controversy as to the legality of 
mut‘ah marriages, Which are usually contracted for a limited period, not ex- 


In washing the head for ceremonial pari- 
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wife, if three repudiations be given in immediate suecession;' in 
rubbing the feet,? and the hat‘alah in the call to prayer. They 
have departed from the Karramiyyah in four questions: dis- 
pensing with the declaration of intention before each obligatory 
prayer ;* saying the prescribed prayers on horseback; *® ‘hie if 


tending in most cases to more than a few days. Tho Sunni doctors do not 
deny that it was permitted by Muhammad on two distinct occasions; but they 
are unanimous in saying that at last the prophet prohibited for all time the 
contracting of suth marriages. However, it was not till near the end of the 
caliphate of ‘Umar that the mut‘ah was definitely pronounced to be illegal. 
Needless to say, the Shi‘ah, who are always active in opposition to this 
Khalifah, vehemently attack his decision in this matter, not so much 
from any merit that mut‘ah marriages possess, as from sectarian animosity to 


the person of ‘Umar. They contend that the 28th verse of the [Vth chapter 


of the Qur'an, sanctions these marriages ; but their contentions do not really 
amount to much, as nothing in this verse can with justice be applied to 
mut‘ah marriages exclusively. The fact remains, however, that Muhammad 


did sanction these marriages twice in his life and that several distinguished 
Companions adhered to the practice. See ar- Raudhatu-n-Nadiyyah, p. 189, 

lL See Hughes, p. 576 (¢). The Shi'ah law of Divorce is more stringent 
than the Sunni law and in many respects compares favorably with it. The 
point with which we are immediately concerned is the falaqu-? bid‘ah which 
is an irregular form of divorce, as when # husband repudiates his wife by 
three formalary sentences uttered consecutively, or by a triple divorce ex- 
pressed in one sentence. The Shi'ah look upon this form of divorce as 
having absolutely no eflicacy 5 but the Sunnis, although they hold the Muslim 
who thus divorces his wife to be an offender against the law, give legal effect . 
to the divorce, in spite of its irregularity, Hughes, p- 88, See ar-Raudhatu-n 
Nadiyyah, p. 212. é 

2 The Sunnis wash tho feot in their ablutions; but the Shi‘nh merely pass 
their wetted hands over their feet without causing any water to flow upon 34 
them. The difference between the two sects arose from two different readings 
of the eighth verse of ch. V of the Qur'an; but although thie verse in qnes- — 
tion, in its different readings, sanctions both ways of purification, the practice. 
of the prophet was always in favor of washing. Cf. al-Kashshaf, Vol. Ne 347. 

8 ‘This refers to the formula asd) pd uw os Hayya ‘ala kha ‘ 
« come to the best of works!”, which the Shi‘ah add to the adhan, 


Hughes, p. 28. : 
aoe stated in another place, the worshipper must 


words his intention to 
the nature of such act. é b 
stitation ; but the Karrimiysah, it appears, do not look 4] 
of intention ss of binding - 
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‘a person, throngh ignorance of the time, takes food after the 
break of day, he may still fast for the day;! and that a man 
‘shall be held to have duly performed his prayers even if the sun 
should have risen in the meantime. They have differed from 
‘all in the following four matters: the fakbir in the days of 
at-tashr2q; § prayer before the two festivals ; * inadmissibity to enter 


institution. In such a case he fronts any quarter towards which his breast 
may turn, but first repeats his intention to be fronting the Qiblah. Signs are 
made instead of ruki‘ and prostrations. (Mishkat, 1. 290). Hven prayers of 
divine ordinance may be said while riding, if there is any good reason to 
excuse one from dismounting. (See al-Fatdéwa-l ‘Alamgiriyyah, Vol, 1. 200.) 
The Karramiyyah, it appears, do not trouble themselves about excuses; but 
say even their divine prayers, in the saddle. 

| The remedies for a breach of the fast are of two kinds, Qadha’ and 
‘Kafférah. ‘Tho first consists in the performance of the fast at some other 
time; and the second in the freeing of a slave, or fasting two months suc- 
cessively, or giving victuals to sixty poor people. In some instances the 
qadh@ only is necessary, as when a man takes food in the morning and finds 
out afterwards that he did so after the break of day. In other instances both 
the qadh@ and the kafarah are enjoined, as, for example, when a man inten- 
tionally eats at the forbidden time. When a man has once broken his fast, 
he may of course take nourishment during the remainder of that day. The 
‘Karramiyyah, it seems, allow ‘a man who breaks his fast through ignorance 
of the time of day, to abstain from food as on a fast day; and they do not 
consider that a qaghd is necessary under the circumstances. 

§ The time in which morning prayers may be said begins with the break of 
day and ends before the rising of the sun. Prayers are not allowed to be said 
at sunrise, nor exactly at noon or sunset, as these are the times when the fire- 
worshippers said their prayers. See Lane's Modern Kyyptians, p. 73. 

_ 8 The takbir during the Ayydmu-t-Tashriq (Hughes, p. 27), which are tho 
three days following the great day of sacrifice, namely, the llth, 12th and 
13th of Dhn-] Hijjah, is based upon Qur'an, II. 199, “Remember God for a 
certain number of days.’ The form of the takbir during these days, accord- 
ing to the school of Abi Hanifah is as follows: ‘ Alldhw akbar, Alldhu akbar, 
lé ilaha illa-Wah; wa-Udhw akbar, Allahw akbar, wali-ldhi-l hamd. ‘These 
_words are repeated ab the end of all prayers, except the Witr. The doctors 
have differed as to the exact words of the takbir, as well as with regard to 
the beginning and end of the season during which it is enjoined. The 
“common people haye therefore cut the matter short by disregarding the 
; uty altogether. See al-Fatdwa-l ‘Alamgiriyyah, I. 213 and Ghunyatu-t- 
ae Il. 48. 

4 The prayers of the two Festivals may be said between the time when 
| assumes a luminous rin the morning and the time it begins to 
When a man has said the prayers of the Festivals, he must not 
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upon his return from Mina on the last day before the going down of 
"and washing the foot three times in ablation’ 

It is seldom that doctors of the school of Abii Hanifah are 
found without four distinctive features: high position with skil- 
fulness of address, erudition, devontness and piety. The four 
peculiarities which generally mark the followers of Malik are, 
sluggishness, stupidity, religion and adherence to custom. The 
four characteristics of the followers of agh-Shafiil are, sagacity, 
ttirbulence, humaneness and irascibility. Of the followers of 
Da’id, haughtiness, irritability, loquaciousness and opulence. Of 
the Mu‘tazilah, elegance, wisdom, lewdness and scofling, Of the 
Shi‘ah, inveterate hatred, sedition, wealth and renown. Of the 
Traditionists, adherence to example, activity, liberality to the poor 
and success in contest. Of the Karramiyyah, piety, partisanship, 
Of men of letters, sprightliness, vanity, 
ability and elegance in dress; and of Readers, ecovetousness, 
sodomy, ostentation * and hypocrisy. 

The religious bodies who enjoy rights of subjects under pro- 


the sun; 
























meanness and mendicity. 


occupy himself with supererogatory prayers, nor ought he to pray before the 
sald prayers; bat he must retarn home and keep company with the inmates 
of his honse, as these are days of gladness and rejoicing. See Ghunyatu-f- 
<Talibin, II. 11. ie 
1 The pilgrim should spend the three days called Ayyaému-t-Tashriq, or “or 
the ‘days of drying flesh in the sun,’ in Mini and should throw e: 
seven pebbles at each of the three pillars. He may, however, return to Makl 
on the second day after throwing the stones, which takes place in the afternoon, 
Should he remain in Mina to the third and last day, he cannot make his 
return till the afternoon, after again throwing stones at the pillars. Tho 
common practice, however, is for pilgrims to return to Makkah on. the morn- 
ing of the 13th. See Burton's Pilgrimage, Vol. II, ml note f. Le 
2 Althongh it is nob mecessary to wash the feet in ablations more them: 
once, yet as it was the practice of the prophet to wash them thr o:tim 
doctors have decided that it is commendable to follow this practice, 
-even “say that if a man as a matter of habit wwranhea:ihis festaan iy ; 
thereby becomes guilty, a vee peer The general practic 
h them once only (Hughes, p. 3). — 
pee word sly translated by ‘ostentation’ is wanting in 
not be doubted that this is the word to be ‘supplied : 
Keo y Ly is of frequent use; it means “the assuming of 
of virtue or religion,’ in order to be seen and to be 
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tection of the law are four,—the Jews, the Christians, the Majast 
and the Sabi’ah.2@ We shall note down, if God will, without 
partiality or prejudice the ascendency of everyone of the before- 
mentioned sects in their respective places and shall describe their 
good, as well as their bad, qualities. Should it be said, ‘Most of 
what thou hast mentioned is wrong and contrary to well-known 
facts ; thou hast even departed from long-established usage in 
making number four the basis of division, instead of the number 
seven; and yet thou knowest that God whose name is glorious 
created seven heavens and seven earths, and has made the days 
seven and the nights seven, that provisions are of seven kinds ;* 
that the Qur’an is revealed in words of seven dialects, and that 
the masjids are seven;’® and should that be stated which I shall 


1 The Magians, adherents of the Zoroastrian religion. See Hughes, p. 310, 
D’Herbelot, 11. 508. 

2 Tho Sabians. Hughes, p. 551. D'H., II. 145. 
note 1. 

8 This may refer to the food sent from heaven for Jesus Christ, whicb is 
stated to have been composed of five loaves of bread, one of which held olives, 
another honey, another butter, another cheese, and the fifth dried meat ; 
with a fish, without scales or bones, having salt at its head and vinegar at 
its tail and vegetables of all kinds except the leek: Kashshaf III. 891, Or it 
may refer to the dish which Noah prepared after the deluge with seven 
kinds of vegetables which he had remaining—beans, barley, wheat, onions, 
lentils, vetchlings and rice. This is the origin of the dish which it is the 
custom of the people of Cairo to prepare on the day of ‘Ashira’, Nawddiru-l 
Qalyiibi p. 144. See Lane’s Modern Egyptians, p. 429, 

4 See Hughes s. v. Seven Dialects, p. 569. 

5 The three most venerated mosques in Islim are al-Masjida-l Haram at 
Makkah, Masjidu-n-Nabi or the Prophet’s Mosque at’ al-Madinah, and 
al-Masjidu-l Aqsa at Jerusalem. Of mosques connected with the history of 
Muhammad and his religion may also be cited, Masjidu-] Khaif, Masjidu-t- 
“Yaqwi, Masjidu-sh-Shajarah, and Masjidu-l-Kabsh. These will be mentioned 
‘in their proper places. 

Here © adds: the planets are also seven; the principal joints are seven; 
prayers are of seven kinds; the circumambulations (of the Ka‘bah), the 
runnings (between as-Safa and al-Marwah) and the pebbles (thrown at the 
three pillars at Mini) are each seven; fasting is incumbent on reaching seven 
ears of age; the climates of the world are seyen; the principles in arrang- 
sas inheritance with fixed shares are seven (See Sir W. Jones's 

ol, III. p. Rt lition the mystic number seven see Hlworthy, 
) Pe 406. $ 


Dabistin, III, 310 and 
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part] y answer later on, I reply that I have guarded against this in 
saying ‘the recognized sects’ not ‘ the sects into which the Muslims 
are divided ; and if the actual facts are in some instances at 42. 
variance with our statements, this will be found to form the ex- 
ception, the truth being upon the whole as we have represented.! 
The Samaritans* are akin to the Jews; and the fact that they 
consider Misa, on him be peace, as their prophet, proves it beyond. 
doubt.’ The quaternary division, on the other hand, is accidental 
and without any design on my part; nevertheless, examples are 
not wanting to show that this also rests on well-established 
authority; for instance, the sacred Books are four;* man is 
created of four (humours); the temperaments are four; the 
seasons are four;® the rivers are four;7 the corners of the 43, 






























1 C for this: The worshippers of idols in as-Sind are not of the Dhimmah, 
or those under protection of Islim; it is on this account that they are 
exempted from the poll-tax. The Majés, however, are accounted as of the 
Dhimmah ; for ‘Umar ordered them to be treated in the same way as the 
People of the Book (the Jews and Christians.) Tho fact that we call tho — 
followers of one and the same code of doctrines by two names, one of praise and 
one of blame, does not arise from a love of eulogizing or reviling on our part; 
our object is merely to show what others think of any sect and by what names: 
they call them, Whoever therefore looks into this book must keep his wits 
about him and ponder well what he reads in order to find out our real object ; 
otherwise he will hold our book in contempt and will, moreover, blame us. 

2 As-Simirah; D’H., III. 197; ash-Shahrastani, p. 170, a 

8 C adds here: It is generally said of Aba Hanifah that he did not ore 
in theological discussions; this is also what I have noticed in the most dis- 
tinguished doctors in this age, as Abii Bakr al-Jassis, Aba Bakr ibnu-l Fadhl, 
al-Ismi‘ili, as-Sa‘wani and al-‘Aqili. I once heard Abu-l Husain al-Qazwini 
say that no doubt Abi Hanifah was of the Murji’'ah; whereas most of those — ‘ 
of his followers who claim to be students of theology are Mu‘tazilah, g 
being so we did not consider it right to say that Aba Hanifeh: engaged 
Jurisprudence and theology ; the utmost we ean say is that of his 
some studied scholastic theology, while others, students of theology, 
in the stady of practical law. } 

4 At-Tanrat (the Old Testament), al-Injil (the New 
the Book of Psalms) and al-Qur’an. a 
: 6 The four hamours of the body are,—as-Safra’ (the 
(the black bile), ad-Dam (blood) aud al-Bal p 

6 Spring, summer, autumn and winter, 
1 The four “rivers of r 
Jaihan, Cf, Gen. ii, 11 to 1d 









dix. 
Ka‘bah. are four; ! and the sacred months are four. ® Al-Agbagh 


1 Al-Ka‘bah is a nearly square building; its four rukns or corners aroe,— 
ar-Ruknu-l Aswad, which looks to the Hast and holds the Black Stone; ar- 
Ruknu-l ‘Iraqi, looking to the North; ar-Ruknu-sh-Shami, towards the West ; 
and ar-Ruknu-l Yamani, which looks towards the South, 

® The four sacred months are,—al-Muharram, the first month of the year ; 
Rajab, the seventh month; and Dhu-l Qa‘dah and Dhu-l Hijjah, the two last 
months. 

C adds here: Ibrahim has also divided four birds into four parts, and placed 
them on four mountains; the rivers, mountains and battle-fields are each four: 
four towns are of paradise; the winds are four; the pillars of Islam next to 
faith are four; the ablution is in four members of the body; the number of 
witnesses to prove a charge of adultery is four; a salam sale is not lawful 
except in four kinds of articles; a Muslim cannot marry of wives except 
four; the gardens of the world are four; the takbirs in the burial service are 
four; the rightly guided Khalifahs are four; and four things upon four classes 
are of binding nature.— 

To show Abraham how the dead are to be revived at the resurrection, God 


‘ordered him to take four birds, cut them to pieces and put a part of them on 


four separate mountains; then to call them by name, when they will rise, 
whole and sound, and go to him. Qur'an, II. 262, Sale’s Koran, p, 32 and 
notes, Al-Kashshd@f, p. 173. The four birds are said to be the peacock, the 
cock, the raven and the pigeon; while the mountains are located on the road 
from Makkah to at-Tan‘im, near the wells called az-Zahir, two on each side 
of the road (Voyages d’Ibn Batoutah, I. 337). 

The four rivers as already stated are,—the Nile, the Euphrates, Saihin and 
Jaihan, The four “ pre-eminent mountains,” Sadétu-l.jibal, are,— Mount Sinai, 
the Lebanon, Uhud and al-Jidi. In page 137 of the text, however, 
Muhammad is reported to have said that four mountains are of paradise; bat 
the names of three only are given,—Uhud, Majannah and Mount Sinai. Aba 
Hurairah, again, is reported to have said that the best of all mountains are,— 
Ubud, al-Ash‘ar and Wariqin, three mountains between Makkah and 
al-Madinab. The four battle-fields said to be of paradise are,—Badr, Uhad, 
al-Khandaq and Hunain; these will be noticed in another place. The four 
towns that are of paradise are,—Makkah, al-Madinah, Iliya’ ( Jerusalem ) and 
Dimashq. This is as reported by Makhil ( Yaqiit, IM. 423); but Ka‘bu-l 
Ahbar (Kitabu-l Bulddnm of Ibnu-l Faqih, p. 109) says they are Hims, 
Dimashq, Bait Jibrin and Dhafar. Makhil also names four towns as being of 
the towns of hell; they are,—Antaqiyah [Antioch]; at-Tuwanah, a frontier- 
town near al-Massisah [Mopsuestia]; Qustantiniyyah [Constantinople]; and 
San‘a’. The four winds are,—as-Sab@ (the east wind), ad-Dabér (the west 
wind), ash-Shamal (the north wind), and al-Janab (the south wind). The 
five pillars or practical duties of Islim are, 1. Al-Lmdn, the profession of 
faith in the unity of God, and the mission of Muhammad, 2. Ay- Salat, 
Prayer, 8. As-Saum, Fasting. 4. dz-Zakdt, Almsgiving. 5, Al-Majj, Pil- 
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ibn Nabatah,! moreover, has related that he heard ‘Ali—May God 
be gracious to lam—say, ‘The Qur'an is composed of four parts; 
one part concerning ourselves; another, concerning our enemies; 
the third contains stories and parables; and the fourth, laws cal 
regulations.’ These, then, are undoubted precedents. 


RELATION OF MY ACTUAL EXPERIENCES, 

Several men of learning and ministers of State have written on 
this subject, even though their writings, besides being imperfect, 
are mostly, nay, all based on hearsay. On the other hand, I have 
myself visited everyone of the provinces, and haye brought even 


the least important matters, within my personal knowledge, I 

have not omitted, at the same time, to make investigation and | 
inquiries, and to exercise the faculty of reason. In this way, the e 4 
work has come to be composed of three elements ; firstly, what I i 


have personally seen, secondly, what I have heard from trust- 
worthy persons, and thirdly, what I have found in books written 
on this and other subjects. I have been assiduous in frequenting 
all royal libraries without exception; have studied the writings 
of all the sects; have acquainted myself with the opinions of all 
peoples; have mixed with all sorts of ascetics and have every- 
where visited the assemblies of public discoursers. Thus I 
succeeded in gathering the knowledge I desired in this science, 
Ihave acquired thirty-six names, by all of which I have been 
called and addressed; such as, Mugaddast, Filastint, Misri, M ghribi, 
Khurdsani, Silmi,? Mugri’ or teacher in Qur’an-reading, Fagth or 





















grimage, The four members of which wadha’ or partial ablution is performed — 
are,—the face, the hands, the head, and the feet. The four gardens of the 
world have been mentioned already, see p. 50 1. 17 of this translation. For 
the burial service- which consists of four takbirs or Al/ahu akbar repeated 
four times with some short prayers, see Hughes p. 45. The rightly-guided 
Khalifahs are the four immediate successors of Muhammad, namely, Aba 
Bakr (12-13 H), ‘Umar (13-23 H), ‘ Uthman (23-35 H) and ‘ Ali (35-40 H). 

1 The authorities for this tradition given in the text are,—Abi 
Ahmad b, ‘Abdin; Muhammad b. Mu‘awiyah al-Ansiri ; Tsma‘ll ’ 
Sofyan al-Hariri ; ‘Abdu-l Mu’min; Zakariyya’, the father of Yal 
b Nabitah. 

2 The word is uncertain; perhaps the best reading is that 
this case the word may be taken as synonymous with Muslim, 
of its significations has the senso of ‘ the religion of Islam ;” 
bable reading in MS. B, has also the same meawing 
relative adjective from Muslimin, 
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_ doctor of the law, Safi, Walz or holy man, ‘Abid or devotee, Zahid 
or ascetic, Sayyah or pilgrim, Warrdg or seribe, Mujallid ov book- 
binder, Tayir or merchant, Mudhakkir or public discourser, Imam, 
Mu'adhdhin ov erier of the hour of prayer, Khatib or preacher, 
Gharib ov stranger, ‘Iraqi, Baghdadi, Shami, Hanifi, Muta'addib 
(a scholar under the care of an instructor), Kari (a lodger in the 
precincts of an endowment), Mutafaggih (a student of law and 
theology), Muta‘allim ov learner, Fara‘idhi (doctor of the law of 
inheritance), Ust@dh or master, Ddnishtimand or sage, Shaikh, 
Nishastah (a man of learning), Rakib (a courier), and Rasil or 
messenger; and that is on account of the various countries in 
which [ have resided, and the many places that I have visited, 
Besides, I have had my share in all that commonly falls to the 
lot of travellers, with the exception of begging and the commis- 
sion of a grievous sin. I have attended lectures in law and ethics ; 
practised asceticism and devotion; lectured, in my turn, on law 
and ethics ; preached from pulpits; cried the hour of prayer from 
minarets; officiated as Imam in masjids; delivered public dis- 
courses in congregational mosques; frequented schools ; pronounced 
special prayers in assemblies; spoken in meetings; swallowed 
harisah! with the Sifis, tharid? with the monastics, and ‘asidah $ 
with seamen. I was driven in the night from mosques; have 
wandered in solitudes and lost my way in the deserts ; was, for a 
time, earnestly bent on devotion ; and have, at other times, openly 
acquired ill-gotten wealth. I have associated with the devotees 
of the mountain of Lubnin;* mixed with persons in authority 
for some time; owned slaves; and carried things on my head in 
baskets. J was very near drowning on several occasions, and 
have, a number of times, been plundered in predatory attacks on 


1 Sce ante p. 68 note 4 of this translation. 

2 A mess of crumbled bread, moistened with broth, and generally having 
small pieces of meat cnt up init. Chenery’s al-Hariri, notes to the Thirteenth 
‘Assembly, p. 882. 

8 A sort of hasty-pudding consisting of wheat-flour moistened and stirred 

about with clarified butter, and cooked; it is also commonly made with boil- 

ing water, flour, clarified butter, and honey, ( Dictionaries ). 

» 4 Mount Lebanon holds a distinguished position as the residence of devout 
[holy men. Forty of the bdal (Lane s.v. JY) live on it at all times, and 

this way come to & idered as one of the most venerable of 

‘see p. 72 note 2 of this translation, & eee 
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our caravans. I have been in the service of magistrates and 
distinguished men; have conversed with kings and ministers ; 
kept company with vicions persons on the road, and sold goods in 
market-places. I have been confined in prison and arrested as a 
Spy; have witnessed the fighting of ar-Rim in vessels of war 
andthe striking of bells! in the night; have bound books for 
hire; paid for water by my songs ;* travelled in litters and on 


1 Oriental Christians formerly made use of nawdgis, thin oblong pieces of 
wood struck with flexible rods, to summon the congregation to divine service. 
They were not permitted to do this except in places where the Muslims were 
few. Now-a-days the use of church-bells is allowed, but not without great 
reluctance. How intolerable the striking of gongs, or the ringing of bells, is 
to the followers of the prophet, is amply illustrated by the events of the year 
658 of the Hijrah (A.D. 1259), as narrated in the Annals of Abu-l-Fida’. 
The Mughal had overrun the countries of Islim, and sword aud rapine 
followed in their track; the Christians, however, escaped unharmed, and 
believing themselves for the time in complete security, ventured to make use 
of the hatefal gongs in the very heart of Damascus. This greatly incensed 
the Muslim inhabitants of the city, who saw in that a disposition to exult 
over their own misfortunes ; accordingly on hearing that an army had marched 
from Egypt against the Mnghil, they fell upon the Christians of Damascus, 
plundered their houses and demolished the magnificent Church of Mary. The 
Muslims of Khilat, in Central Armenia, found themselves, however, some 
years before this, under the necessity of building a church in the citadel and 
striking the gongs in order to induce the Georgians who were besiegin; 
town to withdraw. See al-H@mil of Ibnu-l Athir under the year 
A.D. 1226). a ee 
; 1 The Den translated by ‘songs’ is imperfectly printed in the text. The 
above reading was adopted with reference to an anecdote of a similar nature: E- 
related in al-Agh@ni, I. 28, It refers to an incident in the life of an illus- 
trious singer of al-Madinah, Ma‘bad by name, who himself tells the story in 
the following words:—An Amir of al-Hijaz, who was governor of the 
sacred cities at one and the same time, sent me a message to proceed t 
to Makkah. I set ont on my journey ; and one day I happened tobe 
my servant and was hard pressed by both heat and thirst. Teame ul 
a tent in which was a negro and where some large jars pee 


























drink’ He said, No. ‘Do thou grant me 
thy roof for a while,’ said I. He again 
my camel lie down and, taking refuge 
heat. It then occurred ! 

Arnica Ee in ial 
to sing in a low yoice one of my old songs; 
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horseback ; walked through hot winds and snows; lodged in the 
precincts of royal courts amongst noblemen, and lived in tho 
midst of ignorant persons in the weavers’ quarter.! How often 
have I succeeded to power and eminence! I have been the object 
of murderous plots more than once; have made the pilgrimage 
and lived in religious retirement; have engaged in Holy War and 
taken my post on the enemy’s frontier; have drunk of sawig? at 
the public drinking place ® in Makkah; have caten of bread and 
pease in times of distress; and of the food provided by the 


carried by the negro and taken to his fent. He thensaid, ‘Father and mother 
will I give away for thee, wilt thou have some barley meal with this cool 
water?’ I said, ‘Thou hast already refused me less than this, and surely a 
draught of water will suffice me.’ Thereupon he gave me to drink till I was 
quite satisfied. My servant arrived, I stayed with the negro till the evening 
and then thought of continuing my journey. On leaving he said to me, 
O thou dearer to me than father and mother, the heat is excessive and I am 
afraid there will happen to thee the like of what has already happened; 
permit me, then, to go with thee carrying a water-skin on my neck, so as 
to give thee to drink whenever thou art thirsty, and for each cup thou wilt 
pleaso sing me a song. I replied, so be it; and by God! he never left me 
till I reached the station ; and he used to give me water to drink and I used 
to sing him songs, all the way along. 

1 Weavers are proyerbially notorious for lack of intelligence, although they 
are not as bad in this respect as some other gentry. Al-Jabidh has given his 
opinion that the intelligences of a hundred schoolmasters would make the in- 
telligence of one woman; the intelligences of a hundred women make that of 
a weaver; the intelligences of a hundred weavers make that of a eunuch, 
while a hundred of these make the intelligence of one boy. A more chari- 
table author says that the intelligences of two matrons make that of a single 
man; that the intelligences of four eunnchs make that of one woman; that 
the intelligences of forty weavers make that of a eunuch and that the intelli- 
gences of forty schoolmasters make that of a weaver. 

2 The meal of wheat, barley or vetches pounded small and fried; sawiq 
algo means ‘ wine.’ 

8 The tribe of Quraish both in the Jahiliyyah and Islim furnished the 
pilgrims with water from the well of Zamzam ; but as the water of this well 
is exceedingly heavy to the taste, they were wont to throw into it quantities 
of raisins and dates to give it flavour. This is what is called Sigdyatu-l Hajj; 
at the time of the prophet the duty of giving the pilgrims water to drink 
had devolved upon al-‘ Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, and it long remained 
a special prerogative of hisfamily. See al-Azraqi’s History of Makkah, p. 70, 

4 The text has Gel which in a marginal note in B is said to be wrong. 
No satisfactory word could be found to replace it; ($484, translated ‘in 
times of distress,’ does not seem to be inappropriate here. 
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hospitality of Ibrahim, the Friend (of God) ;! and of the fruit of 
the wild sycomore* of ‘Asqalan, 

dresses of state by sovereign kings; 
conferred upon me. 
many times. I 
men ; 


I have been invested with 
and rich presents have they 
I have suffered nakedness and destitution 
have held correspondence with distinguished 
have been reproyed by persons of noble rank ; Was offered 
the administration of religious endowments ; have humbled myself 
before adversaries; was charged with heresies and accused of 
covetousness ; was appointed a trustee by princes and Qadhis; 45. 
made executor to wills and been appointed a guardian ; have had 
good experience of cut-purses ; have seen plenty of the mancuyres 
of sharpers ; have been pursued by the most ignoble; opposed by 
the envions; and slandered to the authorities. I have also visited 
the baths of Tabariyyah and the fortresses of ancient Persia ; and 
have seen the Day of the Fountain and the Feast of Barbarah,3 
as well as the well of Budha‘ah * and the mansion of Ya‘qib ® and 
his villages. 























1 It is said that Abraham was the first to keep an open house for guests ; 
hence, he is called by the title of Abu-dh-Dhifan, or Father of Guests. At 
the time of al-Muqaddasi, a free table was still kept in Hebron for the poor 
and needy, and it was believed to have been provided by the munificence of 
the patriarch. Abraham is seldom spoken of without being styled Hhalilu- 
Uah, the Friend of God; or simply, al-Khali/, as in the text. 

2 Ficus Sycomorus. A large tree allied to the common fig. See Mufradat — 
Tbni-l Baifar (Sontheimer), I. 255. ; “a . 

8 The Feast of St. Barbara in Syria, which is kept in the rainy season, 

ce 82 of the text. 

arate cal of Budha‘ah is in the Nakhil or palm plantations, outside the 
Babu-sh-Shami or north-western gate of al-Madinah on the right ie the rond 
leadtig to Ubud (Barton’s Pilgrimage, 11. bol a). In Wiistenfeld’s Geschichte 
der Stadt Medina, p. 148, the water of this well is desoribed as always fresh 
and clear, notwithstanding that quantities of rubbish and old rags were at — 
all times thrown into it; the well is now greatly in ruins. oF thie, 
as almost of all the wells in al-Madinah, the historians say that the b ( 
by spitting into it caused the water, which was resage hs become 
and gave it besides a healing quality. He his pede: 
advice, washed in its waters and were invariably en so 
the third day. Bi’r-Budha‘ah is said to be six cubits in diam 

6 Yaqit (IIT. 220) says that according to the best ¢ 
of Jacob was at Sailin [Silo, Shiloh], 9 sala about 
Nabulus [Neapolis, the Shechem of the Old adi i 
town near Baniyas [Paneas} between weeny pit 
according to some the residence of Jacob, at the sas 










Experiences of this kind are many; but the number I have 
mentioned will suffice to show any person reading my book, that I 
have not written it haphazard, nor arranged ib without definite 
method; and thus, he may set it above others in estimation, 
because of the wide difference that exists between one who has 
personally experienced all these things, and one that has written 
his book at his ease, and based it on the reports of others. I have 
spent more than ten thousand dirhams in my travels; and have 
exposed myself, besides, to many short-comings in the perform- 
ance of my religious duties. I have taken advantage of every 
license permitted by any of the sects; thus, I have rubbed over 
the feet;! have said my prayers with mudhimmatani ;* have 
departed from Mina before the going down of the sun ;* have 


consequence called Baitu-l Ahzdn, or the Abode of Sorrows; but this is not in 
accord with the narrative in Gen. xxxvii, and some have surmised it to be 
the place where Jucob wrestled with the angel. The Crusaders built here a 
fortress which was finally reduced by Salahu-d-Din in the year 575 of the 
Hijrah (A.D. 1179). See al-Kamil of Ibnu-l Athir under the year 575, as also 
Abulfedew Annales, IV, 39 and note 32 at the end of the yolame. 

In addition to the text, C bas here the following : as well as the Mihrajin, 
the Sadhah, the Nairiz and its wonders in ‘Adan, and the Feast of Mar 
Sarjah. 

The Mihrjan, the Sadhah and the Nairiz are three Persian festivals of 
great importance, celebrated, the first on the 16th of Mihr-Mah at the 
antumnal equinox, the second on the night of the 10th of Bahman-Mah 
when many fires were lighted, and the third on the Ist of Farwardin-Mah at 
the vernal equinox. See Al-Birini’s Chronology (Sachau), pp. 207, 213 and 
199. Mar Sarjah appears to be St. Sergius, celebrated by the Eastern and 
Western Churches on 7th October. Sergius, a Roman officer, suffered 
martyrdom under Maximian at Rusaifah in Syria. So famous was he in 
Syria and Christian Arabia that Chosroes II, built a Church in his name at 
tho capital of his empire, for he fancied that the saint had not a small share 
in his restoration. 

1 This is the practice of the Shi‘ah in their ablution; the Sunnis wash 
their feet. See page 67 note 2 of this translation. 

2 After reciting the Fatihah, viz. the first chapter of the Qur'an, the 
worshipper who is saying his prayers can repeat as many chapters of the 
Sacred Book as he may wish; but he should at least, recite one long or three 
short verses. When on a journey, however, he may recite even a single short 
id contain but one word, as the one-worded verse men- 
It is verse 64 of ch. LV of the Qur'an, in description of 
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‘gardens with dark green foliage.’ See al-Kifayah, 1. 244, ; 
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performed the obligatory prayers on horseback ! and with gross 
pollution on my garments ;# and with the omission of the tasbih 
in the rukii‘ and in the suid, and with the prostrations of 
forgetfulness before the salutation. I have joined prayers 
together ; 5 curtailed my devotions,® even when 
travelling. But I never acted differently to what the 
leading doctors have taught; nor have I ever deferred a prayer? 


and have 


not 


' See page 67 note 5 of this translation. 

§ The worshipper must purify his garments and his body, for prayer, ag 
well as the ground whereon he prays. It is sinful to neglect this, although the 
prayer is still correct, There are some, however, who do not consider this 




























to be a necessary adjunct to prayer, as they look npon it as a swnnah, the non- 
observance of which does not constitute a sin; while others, again, make it an 
essential part of prayer, without which it is rendered null and void. 

§ See page 63 note 6 of this translation. 

* When a person through forgetfulness performs less or more than the 
requisite number of Rak‘ats in prayer, he must a8 a penance go through two 


prostrations called ‘the prostrations of forgetfulness,’ (Hughes, p 556). The 
prophet performed these two prostrations sometimes before, sometimes after 
the Salém with which every prayer finishes, Aba Hanifah has therefore 
decided that they are to be performed before the Saldm in every case; while 
ash-Shafi'l holds quite the contrary view. ; 
6 Prayers must be said at the stated times; it is permissible, however, on 
a journey, in sickness or when it is raining, to put off a prayer and say it 
together with the following prayers. But as al-Muqaddasi tells us a little 
farther that he never deferred a prayer beyond its regular time, what! 
intends by joining prayers together, must therefore be the saying of one 
prayer at the latest time it is possible to say it and the saying of the one 
following at the beginning of the stated time for it. This is not really 
joining of two prayers as each prayer is said in its regular time; it is’ < 
joining in form only, hence called jam‘ sii. A traveller has the optionto say = 
two prayers together, whether by deferring one or anticipating it. wa 
6 Travellers are bownd to shorten their prayers by performing two pros- 
trations only instead of four. However this is not the kind of gas . 
shortening, that is meant here, as this is admissible only in travelling, 
our author says that he did so not on a Journey. The qagr her 
therefore, is that shortening in prayer whieh consists in 01 
trations and inflexions of the body and substituting: 


throughout. af iay ope gS 
1 As already said prayers must be said at the st 
speaking the five periods of prayer 


Saldtu-dh-Dhukr, when the sun has begun to 
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_ ing out the hand, not so the guilty. 
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toalater time than that appointed. It has been a custom with 
me in my early travels, when passing on the high-road by any 
town lying at a distance of ten leagues or less from me, to leave 
the caravan, and hasten toward it, with the object of seeing it.! 
Thave even hired sometimes a party of men to accompany me ; 
and travelled by night in order to be able to rejoin my com- 
panions in time—at a cost to me of much money and labour. 


PLACES ABOUT WHICH ACCOUNTS DIFFER. 


There are in the territory of Islam certain places and shrines 
that do not really exist, or have doubtful situations. It became 
necessary, therefore, to describe them in a separate chapter, as the 
truth is far from being established in their case. They shall be 
left without remark, if ever mentioned in my account of the 
provinces. ‘ 

In Kazariin is a dome, in the direction of the hill, said by the 
Magians to be the middle of the world ;* an annual feast is cele- 
brated in its honour. Outside Yanbu‘, towards the sea, is a 
consecrated spot, said to be the tongue of the earth in giving 
utterance to the words, ‘ We come obedient to Thy command.” * 
In al-Jashsh is a place where the chain of Da’id, * which was 


between the noon and sunset prayers; Saldtu-l-Maghrib, a few minutes after 
sunset; and Saldtu-l Isha’ when the night has closedin. See Hughes, Dict. of 
Islam, p. 469 and Mishkatu-l Magabih, I, 132. . 

1 This sentence finishes in the text with the word Gso5 translated ‘in my 
early travels” It is however out of place in the sentence and is not found 
in MS. C. 

2 Cf. Géo, dAboulf., I. 9 note 3. 8 Qur'an, XLI, 10. 

4 In the time of Abraham ordeal by fire was used to determine guilt or 
innocence. It was performed by putting the hand into fire; the innocent 
escaped unhurt, but the guilty was burned. The instrument of ordeal in the 
time of Moses was a stick, which remained quiet when a person was innocent, 
put which rained blows upon the guilty, In the time of Solomon the ordeal 
was the wind, which kept calm for the innocent, but which used to raise the 
guilty and hurl him tothe ground. Ordeal by water was in use in the time 
of Dhu-] Qarnain; the water congealed if an innocent person sat on it, but 
remained finid for the guilty. The ordeal in the time of David, as explained 
in the text, was by a hanging chain which the innocent could reach by stretch- 
5 Nawadiru-l Qalyibi, p. 12. 

“This chain, according to Ibn ‘Abbi, was in connection with the Milky Way 
the vanlt of heaven; its lower extremity was near the judgment hall of 
‘had the strength of iron and the hue of fire; it was orna 
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used to frrnish evidence of truth or falsehood, is supposed to have 
been. Some have said that the sepulchre of Adam is near the 
minaret of Masjidn-l-Khaif;! others have said that it is in the 
vicinity of the tomb of Abraham;* and others again that it is im 
al-Hind. It has also been said that the grave of Adam lies in the 
Wilderness ; while a man in Iliya alleges to have seen in a dream 
that it was at the back of Mount Zita [Olivet]. Those who rely 
on the Bible assert that the sepulchre of Da’id® is in Sihyaun 
{Zion}. Some have said that the cities of Lot were between 
Kirman and Kharisin. The fire of Abraham is supposed by 
It has been said that the mound 




















some to have beeu at Jarmaq.* 


with gems and studded with fine pearls; it had, moreover, many other 
qualities. This chain continned to be the instrament of ordeal at the time of 
D. vid, till it was finally taken up to heaven, in consequence of the appearance 
of fraud and deception among men. The story rons that a man, about to 
make a long journey, entrusted another with a valuable jewel. On returning 
home he demanded restitution of the jewel, but the man repadiated it’al- 
together. They then agreed to appeal to the decision of the chain: but ag 
the man who had the jewel knew that it was not in his power to reach the 


ehain he betook himself to the following subterfuge. He made a hollow im 
his staff placiug the jewel in this hollow, and came to the chain leaning upon 
the staff. The rightfal owner of the jewel, it is needless to say, easily 
reached the chain; bat the other, too, was not less snevessful ; for handing: 
the stick which contained the jewel to the man, he requested him to hold it 
while he was engaged in proving lis innocence ; and with the words “the 
jewel has returned to its owner,” he stretched his hand and canght 
the chain. The people greatly wondered es this, and on the ; 
was no longer to be seen. (Qipagu-l-Anbiy@’ ). : 
LA “asta at Mina, three miles from — where according to some 3 
ies. See Burton’s Pilgrimage, III. 249. - saa 
wal Rees tradition represents Adam as buried in Hebron with the 
patriarchs; a Christian tradition — a Calvary his resting-pl 
Burton's Pilgrimage, 11}. 198 and note {. ole 
A David's saat suppose’ to be on Mount Zion, immediately above, 
the east of the pool now called Birkatu-s-Sultam, up the vale of 
Upper City. Ib is in a large and irregular mass of boiling now 
the Muslims and called an-Nabi Da'ad. See Smith's Dietionary of 
Roman Geography, art. Jerusalem, II. 294. — 4 
4 Jarmaq is the name of : 
Khurisin, where are said to be some 








situated in al-Ghari! is the tomb of Nth [Noah]? The tomb 
of ‘Ali is in the mihrab (Sanctuary) of the principal mosque of 
al-Kufah; others say that it is near the leaning tower. Some 
have said that the tomb of Fatimah is in the Hujrah, or chamber, 
where the prophet is buried; * others say that it is in al-Baqi'.' 


supposition that the five cities of the people of Lot were situated in this 
desert, as well as the fire of Abraham. For the latter story, narrated in the 
XXIst chapter of the Qur’in, see Hnghes’ Dictionary of Islam, p. 4 
* Commentators of the Qur’in place the scene of these occurrences in 
Katha, in al-Iriq, 
1 Al-Ghari. in its dual form, is the name of two tal! buildings, outside the 
town of al-Kifah, said to have been built by Aba Qabis an-Na‘min ibnu-! 
Mundhir, the last King of al-Hirah (about 580-602 A.D.), over the graves of 
two boon companions whom he had put to death ina drunken fit. At the 
time of al-Mnqaddasi one of the two Gharis was already in ruins. The name 
> signifies ‘smeared with blood,’ and the reason of these sepalchral monuments 
having been so called is said to be that an-Na‘min used oncertain days in 
alternate years to sacrifice to his two friends the first person he saw, smearing 
their tombs with the blood of the victim. The story has its origin in the 
human sacrifices which the pagan Arabs offered to the goddess al-‘Uzzi. See 
Lyall’s Ancient Arabian Poetry, p. xxvii et seq. See also Yaqiit. IIT. 792. 
% See Voyages d'Jén Butoutah, tome I, p. 416. Another account places the 
tomb of Noah in Dair Abin, ‘the monastery of Our Father,’ between Jazirat- 
E Ibn ‘Umar and the village of Thamanin (the Eighty), in Mesopotamia. In 
; this monastery is a large vaulted chamber low upon the ground, and evidently 
of great antiquity, where a lurge grave is found hewn in the rock, and said to 
be the grave of Noah. See Yaqiit, II. 649 and D’Herbelot, III. 50. 
8 The leaning tower outside al-Kiifah is the Ghar? already described; this 
_ may be gathered from the explanation given in Yaqit (III. 790) of the word 
“ portion of a wall elongated in form towards the sky and inclining. 
- For a description of the tomb of ‘Ali see D’Herbelot, L. 185 and Voyages d'un 
Batoutah, ot seq. 
ich Muhammad was buried is called al-Huajrah, or the 
tance of its having been ‘A’ishah’s room. On the 
arose as to the place of his burial, bat he 
atu the chamber where he died, on the ground that a 
prophet shoul ye buried on the very spot of his death. Much obseurity 
q last resting-place of Fatimah, the only one of his children 
who survived him, but she is generally supposed to be buried in the place 
where her honse stood, and which is now included in the Prophet’s Mosque, as 


























Hajrah. See Burton's Pilgrimage, 11. 315 note +. 
. cemetery of al-Madinah, which is also culled Bagi‘u-l Ghargad, 
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Outside Marw,! in the direction of Sarakhs, is a building with a 
small grave, supposed to be the place wherein the head of al- 
Husain,? the son of ‘Ali, is deposited. In Farghanah, if is sup- 
posed, is the tomb of Ayytb [Job]. On the summit of Mount Sina 
[Sinai] is an olive-tree, said to be the one that is ‘neither of the 
east nor of the west;’® there is another on Mount Zaita [Olivet], 
of which the same is said. Some have thought that the rock of 
Misa is in Sharwan; that the sea is the Lake of Tabaristan [the 
Caspian]; that the village is Bajarwan;* and that the boy was 
killed at the village of Khazaran.’ Some say that the Barrier of 
Gog and Magog © stands on the other side of al-Andalus; others 
that it is the Pass of Khazaran, and that Gog and Magog are the 
I have heard Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan, son of 
Abii Bakr al-Banna’ say, ‘The tomb of Joseph? was discovered 



















Khazars themselves. 


number of the Asha) or companions of the Prophet are buried. See a dea+ 
cription of al-Baqi‘ in Burton’s Pilgrimage, Vol. IT, Ob, xxii, 

| The printed text is at fault here; for oto wu yy” we it reads. 
Urts x= 455 gb. That o2y)9 is a mistake for the words 7° 
is ciearly shewn by what is said at page 383 of the text, where the suppose 
bnrial-place of al-Husain’s head is placed ata distance of two farsakhs 
Marw. § See Burton’s Pilgrimage, IT. 318m. 

8 Qur’in, XXIV. 35. In this verse God’s light is said to be ‘as 
which is a lamp, and the lamp is in a glass, the glass ia..ag) 
glittering star; it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive neither 
the west, the oil of which would well-nigh give light th 
it.’ (Palmer's Qur'an, IT. 78) That the tree is neither of th ‘ 
the west is interpreted to mean that it grows neither in the eastern 
western parts, but in the midst of the world, namely, in Syria, her 
olives grow (Wherry’s Commentary on the Queen Ill. 199). O 
the meaning to be that the tree grows neither in the san 
but in a place where sun and shade alternately fall it. 

# This Bajarwan is situated in the distrin’ of 
none Shirwin, Cf. Yagit (I. 454). There is anothor 

. 137. ; 
sisted aides of these events in Qur'an, , XVII. 
verse 62. The sea, 59, etc. The v 3 
(Ranking) 
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jn a mound long supposed to be the grave of one of the 
Patriarchs. It was not until a man of Khurasin came and 
said that he was ordered in a dream to go to Baitu-l-Maqdis aud 
announce the fact, that it was known to be the grave of Joseph. 
The governor ordered my father to leave for the place, where I 
accompanied him. After digging for some time the workmen 
came across the wood of the bier, which was found to be in a 
decayed state.’ T still find that some of our old women possess 
fragments of the wood which they believe to possess the virtue of 
ouring opthalmia. 


AN EPITOME FOR DOCTORS OF THE LAW. \ 


This chapter has been set for the special benefit of those who _»" 
desire to have a knowledge of the metropolises of the Muslims, 
and the districts into which the several provinces are divided, and 
be acquainted with the number of the divisional capitals and their 
towns, but who either lack the necessary leisure to study all the 
particulars, or have no occasion to copy the whole of our account, 
and therefore want a small treatise easily carried on their travels 
and not difficult to commit to memory in its abridged form. I 
have often been asked to compose such a treatise and thus supply 
a desidevatum. I have in consequence introduced this chapter 
before entering on the description of the empire ; and have written 
jt with conciseness, without prolixity and in an obscure language. 


Tf not properly understood, the text will make it perfectly clear. ‘. 


Tt should be understood that in the following account the - 
capitals are represented as kings ; the divisional capitals as 
chamberlains; the towns as troops and the villages as foot soldiers. 
We have different explunations of the meaning of ‘ metropolis.’ 
The doctors of law define it as ‘a town with a large population, 
having courts of justice and a resident governor, and which meets 
public charges from its own revenue, and is the centre of authority 
tf ths sxiuesgtog country;’ such as ‘Aththar, Nabulus and 
Zien, Lexicographers explain it as ‘that which stands asa 
partition between two regions ;’ such as al-Bagrah jar-Raqqah and 
Arrajau. The common people apply this word to ‘any large and 
important town ;’ such as ar-Raiy, al-Mausil and ar-Ramlah, T 
rave, however, used the term ‘ metropolis’ to designate ‘the city 3 
the supreme rnler of a country resides, where the State 
‘the Old Testament. See Smith's Dict. of Greek and Roman 
ET emanate eT -<ihe N a at 5 
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Departments have their quarters, in which the provincial governora 
receive their investiture, and to which the towns of the whole 
province are referred ;’ such as Dimashq, al-Qairawan and Shiraz 
Some of the meiropolises and capitals of districts have, de ins 
dencies so large as to contain a number of towns; stich as Tokba. 
ristin of Balkh, the Bata’ih of Wasit and the Zab of Tfriqiyyah. 
The provinces as already stated are fourteen ; six Arabian, —the 
Peninsula of the Arabs, al-‘Lvaq, Aqir, ash-Sham, Misr and al- 
Maghrib; and eight non-Arabian,—al-Mashvig, ad-Dailam, ar- 
Ribab, al-Jibal, Khizistén, Faris, Kirmin and as-Sind. Beary 
province has necessarily several districts; each of the districts, a é 
capital; and every capital, a number of towns. But while the | 
rest of the provinces have but one metropolis severally, the 
Peninsula, al-Mashriq and al-Maghrib have each two metropolises.! 
The metropolis is the capital of its district; but every capital of a 
district is not a metropolis ; again, the names of the metropolises 
are the names of their districts also, with the exception of the 
first four, al-Mansiirah and the three last.# We shall begin from 
al-Mashriq and proceed through the other provinces to that of 
al-Maghrib. ‘jes 
The metropolises are,—Samarqand, Transhahr, Shabrastan, 
Ardabil, Hamadhan, al-Ahwaz, Shiraz, as-Sirajan,® al-Mangirah, — 
Zabid, Makkah, Baghdad, al-Mangil, Dimashq, al-Fustit, al 
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Qairawan and Qurtubah. The remaining capitals of 
seventy-seven: $—Bunjikat,’ Numijkat,$ Balkh, G 
ee 

1 Of the Peninsula, Makkah and Zabid; of al-Mashriq, Samarqand 
Transoxiana and Transhahr in Kharasiin ; of al-Maghrib, al-Qairawan [Cyr 
on the African side and Qurtubah {Cordova} in al-Andalus. 

2 Of the seventeen metropolises nine bear similar names to the. 
wherein they are situated ; the eight which differ in name are 
Iranshabr, Shahrastan, Ardabil, al-Mangirah, al-Fustat, al- 
Qurtubah, the capitals respectively of the districts of as-§ 
Jurjin, Adharbaijan, as-Sind, Maqadiniyah, Ifriqiyah and 

8 As-Sirajin or as-Sirjan. eres 

$ The remaining district capitals are 
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Zavanj, Harat, Qiyin, Marw, al-Yahidiyyah, ad-Damaghan, Amul, 
Barwan, [til, Bardha‘ah,! Dabil, ar-Raiy, al-Yahidiyyab, as-Siis, 
Jundaisibar, Tustar, al-‘Askar,? ad-Danraq, Rama-hurmuz, Arra- 
jan, Siraf, Darabajird,’ Shahras 1 Tsta r, Ardashir,* Narmasir, 
Bamm, Jiraft, Bannajbir,? Quzdar,> Waihind,? Qannauj, al- 
Multan, San‘a’, al-Basrah, al-Kifah, Wasit, Hulwan, Samarra, 
Amid, ar-Raqqah, Halab, Hims, Tabariyyah, ar-Ramlah, Sughar, 
al-Farama, Bilbais, al-‘Abbasiyyah, Iskandariyyah, Uswan, 
Barqab, Balarm, Tahart, Pas, Sijilmasah and Tarfanah.* 

We shall now mention the towns that surround the capitals, 
naming first the chamberlain and following up with the troops. 
Anything not understood may be searched for in the province 
where it is found. 

Akhsikat,—Nasrabadh, Ranjad, Zarakan, Khairalam, Washab- 
shan,? Ushtiqan, Zandaramish," Uzkand,"! Ush, Quba, Birink, 
Marghinan, Rishtan, Bab, Jarak, Usht,'® Tabakir, Owal, Dakar- 
kard, Nauqad,'* Muskan, Bikan, Ashkhikhan (?),!® Jidghil, 
Shawadan, Khujandah. Tsbijab,'’—Khauraligh, Jamshalaght, 
Usbanikat,!7 Barab, Shawaghar, Sauran, Turac Zarakh, 
Shaghlajan, Balaj,!° Barikat, Barakh, Yakankath, Adhakhkat, 
Dih-Najikat,*” Taraz, Baluwa,?! Jikil, Barsakhan or Barsukhin, 





1 The text has incorrectly Maraghah here. Bardha‘ah is the capital of 
ar-Rin (Tevt, p. 374), Maraghah a town in Arminiyyah. 

% ‘Askar Mukram. 8 Commonly written Darabajird or Darabjird. 

4 The capital of Kirmin is also called Bardashir, a contraction of Beh 
Ardashir, Its ancient Persian name was Gawashir, arabicized into Kawashir. 
Bee Géo d’ Aboulf, II. 102 and n 5. ‘ 

6 lt isalso called Fannazbir in the text. 6 Also written Qusdar. 

1 Variously called Waihind, Waihand, Wihind and Wihand. 

8 Probably a corruption of Targalah. / 
9 In the description of al-Mushriq it is called Bashabshin. 
10 Also called Zarandaramish. (eet, p- 262.) 11 Arabicized form of Ozgand, 
18 Bab Akkhsikat. 
18 Probably Urasht. 
14 Commonly Naqad. 
16 The word is uncertain, Written ow* 1 in the text. 
16 Isbijab or Asbijab. 11 Also called Arsubanikath. : 
18 Yurar Zarikh is the name of a town; Zarakh alone that of a village in 
che : mo 
wise Balaj and Balak. #9 Also called Dib or Dah-Najikath. 
Bahl (Teer, p. 275.) _ Sets 


Tbn Hangqal (p. 395) has Urast. 
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Uiloghy Tamikat, Shilj! Kal, Sis, Tekabkath, Balasalin! 
» Shuy, Abaligh, Madaokath, Barsiyan, Balgh, Jikarkai 
Yagh, Yakaligh, Rawanjam, Katak, Shar : ys % ae slots 
Jarkard. Binkat,—N kk iter a ae 
aa ana a oe Jinanjakath, Najakath, Banakath, 
oo. . = ee id, ¢ gannaj, Jamizan,* Warduk, Kabarnah, 
“as anak, Nujakat, @bazak, Anidhkath,’ Bishkat Barkish 
Khatinkath, Jighikath, Farankad, Kadak, Nakalak, Tall Tak 
Ghuzkard, Zarankath, Darwa, Faradkath, Rai Of tba | 
dependencies of Binkath is [laq, the capital of which is Tinkath. : 
with the towns of Shawakath, Banakhash, Nakath, Balayén, 
Arbilakh, Namidhalagh, Khumrak, Sikath, Kuhsim,® Adekiksth, 
Khas, Khujakath, Gharjand, Sam-Sirak, Biskath. Banka 
Arsubanikath, Kurdakath, Ghazaq, Sabat, Zamin,  Dizak,7 
Nijakath, Dizah,? Kharaqanah, Khisht, Qatawan,? Marsamandah. 
Numijakath,—Baikand,'” at-Tawawis, Zandanah, Bamijkath, = 
Khndimankan, Bakhsin,’* Sikath, Aryamithan,'$ 
Warakhsha,!* Zarmithan, Kamajkath, Fagharsin,!® Kashafghan, 
Nawidak, Warka. The dependency of Kish contains the towns 
of Nanqad-Quraish, Siinaj and Askifaghan. Nasaf,!® another 
dependency, has the towns of Kasbah, Bazdah and 
Samarqand,—Bunjikath, Waraghsar,!7 Abghar, Kushani,!* Ishti- : 
khan, Dabisiyah, Karminiyah, Rabinjan,!® Qatawanah. i 
On the Jaihin ave :—the territory of Khuttal ; the chief city is 
Hulbuk, and the towns are Marand, Andijaragh, | d 
Lawakand, Karbank, Tamliyat, Iskandarah, Munk : 
Bank. The towns of Tirmidh, Kalif, Zamm, Nawidah, 































‘Urwan,"! 


1 Shilji or Shalji. 
2 Also called Walisakin, The Persian g is generally written gh 
Arabio, rarely &; hence the name of this town is more commonly 
Balasadghiin. : eo 
8 Evidently Shor Chashma, the Salt Spring. 4 Jamizan or 
6 Probably Isadkath. % Koh-i-Sim, the Mountain or Hill 
1 Or Dizak. 8 The name of this town is Q 


split here into two separate pan aces i 


50. 












Farabr.) The district of as-Saghaniyan which contains the towns 
of Darazanji, Basand, Sankardah, Baham, Zindr, Rikdasht,? ash- 
Shaman, Quwadiyan, Andiyan,® Dastajird* and Hanban. Khuwa- 
rizm ;° its capital on the Haital side is Kat,® and the towns are 
Ghardaman, Wayakhan, A wah, Naukafagh,? Kardar,’ 
Mazdakhqan,? Jashirah, Sadar, Zardakh, Qaryat-Baratakin and 
Madkaminiyyab. The capital of Khuwarizm on the side of 
Khurisin is al-Jurjaniyyab, and the towns are Nauzuwar, 
Zamakhshar, Rizawand, Zarmand,'? Daskikhan-Khas, Khush- 
mithan, Madamithan," Khiwah, Kardaraukhas, Hazar-asf,'8 
Jigarwand,!® Sadfar, Harasah, Jaz, Darghan and Jit. 
Balkh,—Ushfarqan,!* Salim, Karka,'* Jab,'® Madhr, Barwaz. 
The dependency of Tukharistan contains the towns of Walwalij,at- 
Talaqin,'? Khulm, Gharbank, Siminjan, Iskalkand, Rab," Baghlan 
al-‘Ulya or the upper, Baghlan as-Suflg or the lower, Askimisht, 
Rawan, Avhan, Andarab and Sarae-‘Asim. The territory of al- 
Bamiyan ; its towns: Basgharfand, Saqawand, Lakhrab, Badhakh- 
shan, Banjahir,*! Jarbayah,3* Barwan.® Ghazni,**—Kardis,?* 
Sakawand, Nawah, Bardan, Damrakhi, Hashsh-Barah,®® Farmul, 
Sarhin, Lajra, Khawasht-Gharab,” Zawah, Kawil, Kabul, 
Lamghan, Badan, Lahakar. Tt has the dependency of Walish- 







1 Farabr or Firabr. § Bvidently Reg Dasht, the Sandy Desert. 
3 Not mentioned again by our author. Al-Istakhri places it between 
Shiman and Washjird, at one day’s journey from each. 


4 This is the Washjird of al-Istakhri and Ibn Hangal. Dastajird is evi- 


dently an error for Washjird. 

6 Khowarizm or Kbuwarazm. It is, however, more generally written 
Khwarazm. 8 Or Kith. 1 Also called Naukabigh, the letters 
fand b being interchangeable. 8 Kardar or Kurdar, 

9 Or Mazdakhkan. — 10 At page 287 of the text, this town is called 


Wazirmand and at page 344 Uzirmand. Zarmand is most probably an error 

of the copyist. — IL Probably Madramithan. 
12 Also called Hazir-asb. 18 The name is also written Jikarband. 
1s Algo called Shabargin and Ushbarqin. \6 Karki or Karkih. 
16 Also called Ja and Kah. 11 ‘This town is also called at-Tayaqan. 
18 Rab or Rn'b. 19 Also called Andarabah. 20 Or Sakawand. 
81 Also called ‘Askar Banjahir. 22 Or Karbayab. 

98 Barwan or Karwan (Parwan). % The same as Ghaznin. 

45 Tho name is also written Kardiz. 86 Oy Hashsh-Bari. 

page 296 of the text it is called KAwwast without the addition of 
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tan ; | its towns: Afshin,? idajah,3 aI : 
Siwah. Bust,—Jalaqan,* Re ec esis ——o 
ia,’ Qaryatu-l-Jauz, Rakhiid or Bali wed Bakrawsdias — 
wily,” Talqan. Zaranj,—Kuwain. Zanbak,? Farah 'D ind 
Qarnin, Kawarabwadh, Baranwadh, Kizah,! Sinj oan 
Ta‘am, Karwadikan, Nih, at-Taq. Hastie Aub ioe 
Malin as-Safalqat,!* Khaisar, Astarbiyan, Marsbadh, . Ita d OE 

denoies are:—Biashanj, which contains the towns of Kherkerd, 
Faljard,? Kistiy and Karah ; Badhaghis, with the iowudhot Dihi : 
tan, Kiighanabadh,'* Kiifa, Busht, Jadhawa,!’ Kabrin, Kal jin 
and Jabalu-l-Fidhdhah ;!7 Kanj Rustaq, with the towns of Tbe is 
Kaif and Bagh;'® Asfuzar or Asfizar with the towns of 
Kuwashan, Kuwaran, Kighak and Adraskar. «The capital of the 
territory of Gharjistan is Abshin ; it contains also the towns of 
Shiramin, Balikan and Astabian (?).# Al-Yahadiyyah,—Anbar. 31 
Barzar, Farayab, Kalan, al-Jurzuwan. Marw,—Kharaq, ieneaie 
Sausaqin, Sahbah, Kirank,?® Sink- 
‘Abbadi, Dandaénaqan. Its dependency is Marw ar-Ridh, contain- 
ing the towns of Qasr Abnaf and Talaqan. Here is also the town 
of Sarakhs. Qayin,—Tan, Khanst, Khir, Kauri, Tabas,** ar- 
Raqqah, Yunawid,** Sanawadh,** Tabas as-Snufla,*7 or the lower. | 






























farrah, Bashan, Sanjan, 


1 The word Wilishtan is omitted in the text. 
§ Variously written Afshin, Abshin and Bashin. 
4 The name is also written Jahalakin or Jahalikan. 
6 Written also Bakrawadh and Bakrabadh. 
8 Also called Juwain. 9 Also Zanbiq. 
ll Or Aufah. 18 This Malin is called M 
jt from Malin of Bajharz, in the district of Naisabir. 
14 The name is also written Kaghanabadh. 15 Or Jadhawa. 
16 Also called Kalwin. 17 ‘Lhe Mountain or Hill of Silver.’ 
18 Also called Babnah. 19 The name of this town is Bagh 
written Baghshir. 2 ‘The word is uncertain ; written (Ore 
$1 Also called Qasru-l-Amir. 22 The name is also written. 
48 Also called Jiranj. % Tabasu-l-‘Unnab. " 
36 Variously called Yunawid, Yanabid or Yunabidh, and J 












2 SS 
Transhahy,—Biizjan, Ziizan, Turthith,! Sabzawar Khneri- 
jird, Azadhwar, Khajan, Riwand, M. ml, Malin? Jajarm. Its 
51. emporia are:1° Tas which h in,* for its capital; of 
towns it has -Ni . — Janabid,® Ustiirgan, 
Turtighbadh ;2° Nas 


another Karaj ; Marj; Barujird ;1 as-Saimarah,? without towns; 
ad-Dinawar,? without towns; and Shahraziir......... 
Al-Yahidiyyah,—al-Madinah, 











* Khalanjan,> ar-Ribat, Lirdakin,® 
Sumairam, Yazd, Nayin,’ Niyastanah3 Ardistan, Qashan. 
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naqan, as-Sarmaqan,7 — As-Siis,—al-Bidhan, Basinna, Bairit, Qaryatu-r-Raml, Karkhah. 
Farawah,’ Shahristanah ; | and \biward ; its towns, Maha- bod - Jundaisabir,—al-Diz, ar-Ranash, Bayth, Qadhibin, al-Lir, I haye 
nah, !0 Kiaifan, = = a % seen no town whatever in the district of Tustar. Al-‘Askar,— 
Ad-Damaghiin=<Bistam, Mughin, Simnan, Zaghnah, Biyar. Jubak, Zaidan, Siq ath-Thalatha’ (Tuesday-market), Hubk-dhi- 
Shahrastan,—Abaskiin, Alham or Alhum, Astarabadh,!' Akhur, Qurtum. Al-Ahwaz,—Nahr Tira, Jiizdak, Bird, Siiq al-Arba‘a’ 52. 
ar-Ribit, Amul, Silds, Sariyah, Milah, Mamatir,"® Barjg, Tamis,"® | (Wednesday-market), Hisn Mahdi, Basiyan, Shirab, Bandam,? 
= ’ > ’ xiii ds bs a Tp ~ = * =I 
Hani, Bud, Mattie Namiyah, Tamisah.!* Barwan,—Walaimir, | yeti ae re WORE i 
aoe ; * . Its dependency, al-Jil; > > zam,'' Bakhsibadh, al-Diz, Andabar, Azar, Ju a, Miraqiyan, 
rug Sa aaa Bodh. Ttil a Bulghat am Mirathiyan. Ramahurmuz,—Sanbil, Idhaj, Tiram, Bazank, Ladh, 
wns, ab, ’ ’ - res : oo tharwah, Bafai,’® Kistk 
i -Baidha’, 1ij, Gharwah, Bafaj, uziik. 
A eae Suwar, Baghand, Qaighaws, al-Baighas’, Kham q - ; Arrajan,—Qiastan, Dariyan, Mahriban,!* Jannabah, Siniz, Bala- 
at dat F -: sabiir, Hinduwan. Straf,—Jar, Mimand, Naband, as-Simakan, 
= 8 ‘ 16 = h k - sabur, induwan at, . , ’ - 2 
Bardha‘ah,—Taflis or Tiflis, om as een Khabr, Khawaristan, al-Ghundijin, Kuran, Samiran, Zirabadh, 
Janzah, a on Gir es 16 = Pil teed Qabalah 4 Shakki, Najiram, Naband-Din or the lower, Sira, Ras Kigshm. Dara- 
-Shabaran abu-l- = . ’ , = ¥ s i i as dakl 
Meltekird, Tabla. Dabil-Badis, Kbilat'? Arjich® Barknsh, wish) Rosteqe-Tiesteq, Beaks dala 
Khuwaiy, Salamas, Urmiyah,!® Dakharragan,*® Maraghah, Ahr, wast,'!® Rastaqu-r-Rustaq, Burk, > Bind oe 
a inj i il,— briz ens r 
Marand, Sanjan or Sinjan, Qaliqula. Ardabil,—Rasbah, Ta , 5 om 
be a = anij.2! as-Sarat. ‘than, Migan,#? | 1 Barijird is not again mentioned. Al-Istakhrt places it on eae 
“e wae iheead ee > Wariban, Manto, ; between Ramin and Karaj-Abi-Dulaf, at — of 14 farsakks from 
ima arzand. ; . He describes it asa 
‘Av-Raiy,—Qumm, wah; Sawah, Awah, Qazwin, Abhar, former and 10 from the latter. e de 


breadth, Its fruits are exported to al-Karaj and other p 
Qarmasin,®8 Sabah, Raman or Ramin, Wabab, Sirawand. It has : drooa saffron, Tt was feet raised 0) tlis euke Geae wae 
several great dependencies, without towns, such as, Naha- a 


‘ 1 abundance, of about half a farsakh in 
Zanjan, Shalanbah, Waimah, Hamadhan,—Asadawadh, Tazar, ; | ¥e great nataral a 
Hamilah ibn ‘Ali, the minister of the Aba Dulaf Family. - , 
-wand,?* with the town of Ridhrawar; Karaj-Abi-Dulaf, with 























i i ihrijanqadhagq or Mihrijainqadhaf. 
2 As-Saimarah is also called Mihrij 0 i 
8 The same as Mah al-Kifah. - Madinat Isfahan. e 
6 Algo called Khilanjan and Khan Lan jan. : ” 
6 [t is called al-Larjan in al Istakhni, who describes as the 







1 Also called Turaithith. & The name is also written Sanzawir. 


















. of the rustags of the district of Tstalchr, in Paris. 
A te Re ot i are ae ag ae pape ackiiieed) Al-Istakhri, who calls it Nain, | 
any eee : uae F town in Yazd, one of the rustdgs of the ~— of ee 
> ans ee ee nee i” a distance of 45 fursakhs trom Is , on outskirts ea 
9 Also written Sharistanah. 10 Or Maihanah. 1 Or Astarabidh. = * ees —— . isa ‘ 
18 Mamatir or Mamtir. 18 Also called Tamisah. 1 Or Tamishah, 4 ee ce ciate pene 
16 Qal‘at Ibn Kanduman, 16 Called also al-Bab simply. Pee opments 
17 The name is also written Akhlat. 18 Also written Arjij. ae ‘ _— Buldan, 


19 Also called Urimiyah. 40 Also called Kharraqan, 
Also called Miyfnah. — 2 Or Mighkan. 

Also known as Karmin-Shihan. 

is also known as Mah al-Basrah, 












Ahmad, al-Isbahanat. Shiraz,—al-Baidha’, Fasa, al-Mass, Kail, 
Jar, Karazin, Dasht-Barin, Jamm, Jibak, Jamkain, Kard,! 
Bajjal, Hazar,? Abak. Shahrastan,—Dariz, Kazariin, Khurrah, 
an-Nubandajan, Kariyan, Kunduran, Tawwaz, Rammu-l-Akrad, 
Junbadh,® Khasht. Istakhr,—Harat, Maibudh, Ma’in, al-Fahraj, 
al-Hirah, Sarwastan,* Ushanjan,® Bawwan,$ Shahr-Batiq, Urd,? 
ar-Riin, Dih Ushturan,3 Khurramah, Tark-Nishan,® Sahah. 
Bardasir,—Mahan, Kiaghin, Zarand, Janzaridh, Kih-Bayan, 
Qawaf, Zawar, Unas, Khinawab, Ghubaira, Karishtan. Its depen- 
dency, Khabis; towns, Nashak, Kashid, Kak, Katharwa. Isolated 
towns, Janzaridh, Firzin, Najit, Khair, Marzuqan, as-Straqin, 
Maghtn, Jairigin. As-Sirajan,—Bimand, ash-Shamat, Wajib, 
Baztrak, Khir, Dasht-Barin,! Kaghistaén. Narmisir,—Bahir, 
Karak, Raikan, Nasa, Darjin.!! Bamm,—Darzhin, Tishtan, 
Awarak, Mihrikird, Rayin, Ma’in, Ra’in. Jiraft or Jiruft,—Bas, 
Jakin, Mantiqan, Darahqan, Juwi-Sulaiman,'? Kah-Barjan, K ihis- 
tan, '§ Maghiin, Jawawan, Walashjird, Ridhakan, Darfani.'* 
Bannajbir,—Mashkah,!'® Kij,!® Sari-Shahr, Barbar, Khuwash,!7 
Damandan, Jalak, 8 Dazak, Dasht-‘Ali, at-Tiz, Kabartiin, Rasak, 
Bih, Band, Qasr-Qand, Agfaqah, Fahal-Fahrah, Qanbalaé, Arma’il. 
Waihind,—Qamuhul, Kanbayah, Sabarah......... , Uribah, Zaha, 
Har, Barhirawa. Qnuzdar,—Qandabil,!? Bajathrad, Jathrad,% 
58. Bakanan, Khizi, Rustakuhan, Mirdan,?! Radh, Masakan, Kahar- 
kar, Mahali, Kizkanan, Sirah, Qusdar, Al-Mangstirah,—Daibul, 
Zandarayij,*4 Kadar,# Mayil, Tanbali, Birtin, Qallari, * Annari, 


1 Also written Kurd. 
% At page 458 of the text it is called Azir-Sabir. 
8 Called Janbadh-Mallaghan. # Also called Sarwasir. 
5 ‘he name is also written al-Usbanjin. 
6 This Bawwan is called Bawwan Kirman, ¢e, Bawwin of Kirmin, to 
distinguish it from the celebrated town of Bawwin, in the district of Sabir. 
1 Or Urd. 8 ‘The Village of Camels, called also by its Arabic 
name Qaryatu-l-Jimdl. 9 Called also Tarkhnishin. 
10 At page 471 of the text it is called Dasht Bar. 
ll The name is also written Darzhin. 12 Or Nahr Sulaiman, 
18 Quhistan (or Quhistan) Abi Ghanim. 
14 The name is also written Darbani. 15 Or Mashka, 
16 Also called Kis. 17 Also written Khuwis. 18 Or Jalaq. 
19 Or Qandabil. 20 The name is also written Kathrad, 
41 Also written Damirdan. % Also called Zandarij. 
: Cadar. 4 Or Qallari. 
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Buallari, al-Maswahi, al-Bahraj,! Baniyah, Manhatari, ar-Rar 
Subarah, Kinas,? Saimar.® : : ‘ 
Zabid,—Ma‘gir, Kadrah, Mahjam, Maur, ‘Atanah, ash-Sharjah,# 


Ghalafiqah, Mukha, al-Hirdah, al-Juraib, al-Las‘ah, Sharmah, al- 


‘Ashirah, Ranqah, al-Khasaf, as-Sa‘id, al-Jaradah, al-Hamidhah. 
The dependency of ‘Aththar; towns, Baigh, al-Juraib, ‘Haly, as- 
Sirrain. San‘a’,—Sa‘dah, Najran, Jurash, al-‘Urf, Jublan, al- 


Janad, Dhamar or Dhimar, Nasafan, Yahsib, as-Suhal,’ al- 
Mudhaikhirah, Khaulan. Makkah,—Mina, Amaj, al-Juhfah, al- 

Fur‘, Jabalah, Mahayi‘, Hadhah, at-Ta’if, Baldah.6 The depen- 
dency of Yathrib; towns, Badr, al-Jar, Yanbu‘, al-'Ushairah, al- | 
Haura’, al-Marwah, Suqya-Yazid, Khaibar. The dependency of 
Qurh; capital, Wadi-l-Qura; towns, al-Hijr,’ al-‘Aunid, Bada- 
Ya‘qib, Dhabbah, an-Nabk. Subhar,—Nazwah, as-Sirr, Dhank, 
Hafit, Daba, Salit, Jullafar, Samad, Lasya, Milah. The depen- 
dency of Mahrah; towns, ash-Shibr,...The dependency of al- 
Ahgaf; chief town, Hadhramaut. The dependency of Saba. The 
dependency of al-Yamamah, Al-Ahsa’,—az-Zarqa’, Saban, Uwal, 
al-‘Uqair. 

Al-Bagrah,—al-Ubullah, Nahru-d-Dair,’ Matara,? Madhar, Nahr 
Zabin, Badran, Bayan, Nahru-l-Amir, Nahru-l-Qadim, ‘Abbadan, 
Abu-]-Khasib, Nabr-Dubba, al-Mattawwi‘ab, al-Qindal,!° al-Maftah, 
al-Ja‘fariyyah. Al-Kaifab,—Hammam ‘Umar,!! al-Jami‘ain, Sara, — 
an-Nil, al-Qadisiyyah, ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Baghdad,—Baradan, an- 
Nabrawan, Karah, ad-Daskarah, Tarastan, Hariniyyah, 
Bajisra, Baqubah, Buwahriz, Kalwadha, Darzijan, al- ; 
Asbanabr, Gil,!* Sib, Dairu-l-‘Aqal, an-Nu‘maniyyah, Jabbul, 





















1 Or al-Bahraj. 3 Also written Kinds. 8 Also called Saimir, 

$ The same as Mikhlaf Marsi-sh-Sharjah. _6 Also called Subiili, 

8 Not again mentioned. Yaqit has a Baldah which he describes as one of 
the towns sitnated on the shore of the Sea of Syria, ie., the Me 
in tho vicinity of Jabalah. It has been in ruins since the — of 
Makkah is sometimes called al-Baldah with reference to Qur'an, XX: 

1 Hijr Salih. 8 Nahru-d-Dair, according to Yaqit 
large canal, between al-Basrah and Matara, about twenty ty fa 
the former. It was called Nabru-d-Dair, ‘the canal of the 
monastery that stood at its mouth called 
little town where most of the prosiat ae 
neighbourhood are manufactured. ; Also wri 
10 Also al-Qindalah, = !t Hammim Tbn “U 
12 Also written Jil, , 








a 
‘Abarta, Babil, Qasr Hub | ‘Abdas, Nahrawa.? Wasit,— 
Famu-s-Silh, Nahr Sabus, Darmakan, Badhibin, Quraqubah, 
Siyadah, as-Sikr, Qurqiaf,? at-Tib, Lahban, al-Basamiyah, Udisnh, 
The dependency of al-Bata’ih ; capital, as-Saliq; towns, Jamidah, 
Hurar, al-Haddadiyyah, az-Zubaidiyyah, Hulwan,—Khaniqin, 
Zabijan, al-Marj,* Shalashilan, al-Jamid, al-Hurr, as-Sirawan, 
Bandanijan.6 Samarra,—al-Karkh, ‘Ukbara, ad-Dir, al-Jami‘ain, 
Batt, Radhanat,® Qagru-l-Jags, Hari, Aiwana, Bariqa, Sindiyyah, 
Ragqafribah, Dimimma, al-Anbar, Hit, Takrit or Tikrit, as-Siun, 

Al-Maugil,—Nianaw@,’ al-Hadithah, Ma‘lathaya,’ al-Hasaniy- 
yah, Talla‘far,® Sinjar, al-Jibal, Balad, Adhramah, Barqa‘id, 
Nasibin, Dara, Kafartitha, Ra’su-l-‘Ain, Thamanin. Amid,— 
Mayyafariqin, Tall Fafan, Hign Kaifa, al-Far, Hadhiyab. Ar, 
Raqqah,—al-Mubtariqah, ar-Rafiqah, Khanigqah, al-Harish, Tall 
Mahra, Bajarwan, Hign Maslamah, Tar‘iz, Harran, ar- Raha, 
Of dependencies are the following: Jazirat-Ibn-Umar; towns. 
Faishabir, Bi‘ainatha, al-Mughithah, az-Zawazan. Sarij; towns, 
Kafarzab, Kafarsivrin. Al-Farat; chief city, Qarqisiya; towns, 
ar-Rahbah,! ad-Daliyah, ‘Anab, al-Hadithah, Al-Khabar; chief 
city, ‘Arabin; towns, al-Husgain, ash-Shamsiniyyah, Mikisin, 
Sukairu-l-‘A bbas, al-Khaishah, as-Sakiniyyah, at-Tunanir, 

Halab,—Antakiyah, Balis, Sumaisat, al-Ma‘arratain,"! Manbij, 
Bayyas, at-Tinat, Qinnasrin, as-Suwaidiyyah. Hims,—Salamiy- 
yah, Tadmur, al-Khunasirah, Kafartab, al-Ladhiqiyyah, Jabalah, 
Jubail, Antarstis, Bulunyas, Hignu-l-Khawabi, Lajjin, Rafaniy- 














1 Qasr Ibn Hubairah, § A contraction from Nahr Abbi, a canal 
_ in the neighbourhood of Baghdad called after Abba, son of ag-Samghan, 
‘Gia: Badsaiowsicthe yorscn who dug it. 

“Alno written Qunqib, ——$ Maxj al-Qat'ah, 

6 Or Rad 1 Also called Ninawa, 
ritten Ma‘lathaya, § Also written Tall A‘far. 

gq Ss Ma‘arratu-n-Nu‘min and Ma‘arrat 

. 84), mentions a place called al-Jubail, the 

p neighbonrhood of Hims. He also mentions 

near the sea-coast of Syria, at eight farsakhs to the east 

init. | of the Hijrah, the town of Jubail was besieged and 

reduced by Sanjil, the Franc, as Yiqit calls him. It remained in the 

ossession of the France for about ninety years, till re-taken by Salihu-d-Din 

: C 1 it a garrison of Kurds, bat ten years after 

a esand went whither uo one knows, At the 

the Franes, . =m 


5 Or Bandanijan 
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yah, Jiisiyah, Hamah, Shnaizar, 
Darayya, Baniyas, Saida, Bairat, 


Wadi Butnan. Dimashq,— 
ain ‘Arqah, Atrabulus,! az-Zaba- 
dani. The dependency of al-Biqa‘; chief city, Ba‘labakk ; towns, 
Kamid, ‘Arjamtsh  Tabar iyyah,—Baisin, Adhri‘at, Qadas, Kabul, 
al-Lajjin, ‘Akka, Sur, al-Paradhiyah. Ar Ramlah,—Baitu-1- 
Maqdis, Bait-Jibril, Ghazzah, ‘Asqalan, Yafah, Arsif, Qaisariy- 
yah, Nabulus, Ariba’, ‘Amman, Sughar,—Wailah,? ‘Aintna,’ 
Madyan,* Tabak, Adhiuh, Ma’ab, Mu‘an. 
Al-Parama,—al-Baqqarah, al-Warradah, al-‘Arish, Tinnis, 
Dimyat, Shata, Dabqa. Al-‘Abbasiyyah,—Shubri-wazah,§ Daman- 
har, Sanhair, Banhd-l-‘Asal, Shatniif, Malij, Damirah, Barah, ‘ 
Dagahlah, SantirS Baris,7 Sandafa,3 and seven other towns -° 4 
known each by the name of Mahkallah.? Bilbais—Mashtal, Faqis, 65. 2 
Jurjir, Sandafa, Banha-l-‘Asal, Damira,!° Takh,!! Tantathand 
which is the same as Dair Natay.!# Al-Iskandariyyah,—ar- 
Rashid, Mahallat-Hafs, Dhatu-l-Humim, Barullus. Al-Fustat,— 
al-Jazirah, al-Jizah, al-Qahirah, al-‘Aziziyyah, ‘Ain-Shams, 
Babna,'® al-Maballah, Sandafa, Damanhtir, Hulwan, al-Qulzum. 
Uswan,—Qis, Ikhmim, Bulyana, Taha, Sumusta, B 
Ushminain, Ajma‘. The dependency of al-Fayyim. 
Barqah,—Ramadah, Atrabulus,!6 Ajdabiyah, as-Sis,!7 
Qabis, Ghafiq. Balarm,—al-Khalisah, Atrabingh, Mazar, 
Maghatta, Qal‘atu-I-Ballit, Jirjant, Buthirah, Saraqisah, I 



























1 Also called Tarabnlus. 3 Also called Ailah. - 
$ Called ‘Ain Una in Yaqit ; see Muyamu-l-Bulddn, TTT, 764, 
4 Madyan Shu‘aib. 5 Called also Shubra simply. 
6 Sanhir as-Sughra, or the lesser. 
7 The word is uncertain. Written cys? iu the text. — 
8 Also written Sandafa, 9 Of the seven Mahallabs six are ne 
description of Egypt, namely, Maballat Sidr, Matalin Bama 
Kabirah, Maballat Zaid, Mahallat Hafs and Maballat Ziyad. | 
10 The same as Damirah. ll This Takh is known 
(Yiqit, IIL, 656). Yaqiit mentions two other villages c 
Egypt. 12 Tantathana or Dair Naty the 
and the modern Tanta. ” 













| @ /6/ each 











Pa 1 *Nitisira, or The Elements of Polity, By Kfémandaki. (Sans.! Fase. 2-5 





















































































\ ‘ Gi a = 3 a g 
% |  Nyayabindeutika, (Text) ... ee SF a eG. 0 
4 Nyfaya Kusumafjali Prakarana (Text) Vol. I, Fase. 1-6; Vol. TI, Faac. : 
Q h. Al Fr _ -. i 1-8 @ /6/ each a = % a or 2 ; 
ataniya aj, Fa - Miqus 7 )  Padumawati ~ ae 
lee arise J> 7 : n,; i q' sh, t Massinah : Paricista Parvan, (Text) Fase. 1-5 @ /6/ each Es ea 1s 
na) ann Rar itu-l-Qawarib, Qal'utu-s-Siraf Prithiviraj Rasa, (Text) Part I, Fasc. 1. Part If, Fase. 1-5 @ j6/each ... 2 4 
Qal‘at-Abi-Thaur, Batar' mah, Birqid, Qurliyar Ear Ditto (English) Part IT, Fase. 1 0 2 
i “tini re — akrta Laksnam, (Text) Fase. 1 i 
Qarinash, Bartiniq, Akhyas, Bal, pees " Si eiraws, ‘aracara Sart Text Vol. I, Fase. 1-8; Vol. IT, Fase. 1-6; Vol. I, 
Sabrah, Asfaqus, al-Mahdiyyah, Stsah, Banzard, Tabar. i Fasc. 1-4 @ /6/ each : = e se 
a, a ial < 7 a * aricara, Institutes of (Englis : ‘a 
qah, Marsa-1-Kharaz, Binah, Bajah, Lurbus, Qarnah, Marnisah : cre aie Be Bamhhita, (Tect). Vola. 1, Faso, 5-10; II, 1-6; Ill, 1-7; 
* Mas, Banjad, Marmajannah, Sabibah, Qamiidah, Qafsah, Qasti 4 : IV, 1-6; V, 1-8, @ /6/ each Waeo. . es : 
oa s = . ae Sankhya Sitra Vrtti, (Text) Fase. 1-4 @ /6/ enc a 
liyah, _Nafzawah, Lafis, Audghah, Qalanis, Qabishah, Rusfa att Taig og English) Fase. 1-3 @ 13) each 2 4 
Bantinish, Lajam, Jazivat-Abi-Sharik, Baghay, Siq-Ibn-Khala: Suernta Samhita, (Eng.) Fase. 1 & 2 @ /12/ each ES i 2 
an : r = ae Mabtivs Lranyake: (Te ‘asc. 2-11 @ /6/ each ee 
Dafanah, al-Masilah, Ashis, Siq-Hameah, Jozivat-Buoi-Zayha Ee be ae 
nayah,? Mattijah, Tanas, Dar, Sigq-Ibrahim, al-Ghuzzah, Qal‘ati , Tandya Brahmana, (Text) Fasc. 1-19 @ /6/ each 3 ‘x ee 
“ soht ia - eae attva Cintamani, (Text) Vol. 1, Fasc. 1-9. Vol. IT, Fase. I= 
: Borjamaely Baghir, Yalal, Jabal Tajan,s Wabran, Jarawa,! 7 Oa ay poe ae OF Fase 1. Vol. V, Fasc. 1-4 @ (6/each a 9 1a < 
Arazkil,’ Malilah,® Nakir,? Sabtah,’ Kalzawah, Jabal Zalagh, Pe: Tul'si Sat’sai, (Text) Fasc. 1-4 @ /6/ each — J i ae ; 
; Asfaqus, Munastir, Marsa-l-Hajjamin, Banzart, Tabarqah, Hay- J Uvasagadasio — = ry BF a Pe: = p1Ry : 
at ie Te haa F “a 4 i Varaha Purana, (Text) Fasc. 1-14 @ /6 hi 53 ws Be 
; yajab, Lurbus, Marsa-l-Hajar, Jamiiuas-as-Sabin, Taras, Qasti- oie Pursue (iroxt) Vol. I, Fasc. 2-6; Vol 11, Dass 7am 
liyah, Naftah, Taqiytis known as Madinatu-l-Qusir, Miskiyanalt e i each — . “ “ ¢ 
Bighiy, Difanab, ‘Ainn-l-Agifir, Dar Maluwwal, ‘Tubual Ee | Yityy Seri Tent Faee 2 @ lesa 
Magqqarah, Tijis, Madinatu-l-Mahriyyin, Tamasant, Dakkam Vrhannaradiya ee Se st ise @ (6) “ 2 
Then? = a ain heat vambhi ‘ana, Fasc. I to a sab . 
rae se! ergy Mila, Jijil, Tabarrit, ; ; Seam = Tibetan Series. 
atif, ija, arsa-d-Dajjaj,? Ashir. Tahart,—Yammamah 3 } Pag-Sam Thi Sia, Fasc. 1-4 @ 1/ each 2-20 Ss 
‘ oy ea i oe apes ' ~ 3; Vol. IIT, Fase. 
Taghalisiyah, Qal‘at-Ibni-l-Harab, Hazarah, al-Ja‘bah, Ghadirn-d: 2.4 Sher-Phyin, Vol. I, Fase. 1-5; Vol. IT, Fase. 1 s ¥ol pot 4@ 
Duri‘, Lamayab, Mindas, Sitiq-Ibn-Hablah, Matmatah, Jabal ; ae ws dp. hkhri Sia (Tib. & Sans.) Vol. T, Fase. 1-6; Vo 
IA ra j i ahi = Ga a * Sis ag — 
: Tujan, wae Shalif, Tir, al-Ghuzzah, Siq-Ibrahim, Rahbayah, . Fase, 1-5 @ 1/ each Arabic and Persian Serves. ‘ 
al-Bathah,!° az-Zaitinah, Tamamma, Ya‘id, al-Khadhra’, Warifan, »Alamgirnamah, with Index, ‘Text Fase . 1-18 @ 16 
: Tanas, Qasru-l-Fulis, Bahriyyah, Siq Kara, Manjagah, Awazka, a a Ain-i-Akbari, (Text) re or vol i Fase. 6; 
= Tabrin, Siq Ibn Mablal, Raba, Tawilat-Abi-Moghal, ines ES _ Re ote ae 1 SS eae 
i Téwilat, Laghwa, Fakkan, Sijilmasah,—Dar‘ah, Tadaunqisat, “ej > Axbarnimah, with Index, (Text) Fase, 1-87 @ Monch 
____ Athar, Ta, Wailamis, Hign Ibn Salih, an-Nabbasin, Hignu-¢ © Arabie Bibliography, by Dr. Bore 1-10 @ (6! each. 
pd er a “is Sala aes : 7 = Badshahnamah, with Index, (Text) Fase. 1-19 @ fake 
: idan, Hil ‘ mgala, Daru-l-Amir, Hisn Bararah," al-Khiyama : Catalogue of the Persian cage and ee ae ; 
; : Sgord i Beit : : ‘Asiatic Society of Bengal. Pane ae — pendix, 
7 nical : 


1 Also written | 











Dictionary of Arabic Tec 
= ee 
8 Also written Jabal Tujan. 












swirat: a foach. - ciiai, (Text) Faso. 1-14 @ I} each 
a. Se cept hp 
4 Culled also Ja 5 At page 246 it is called Alashqir. ape rates a 
‘ Yiqat (1V. 41), describes it as town on the sea-shore, not far from) h-Shim of Waq 
Sabtah [Centa]. See also Ibn Hanqal, p. 63. = $ 
1 Also called Nakir. 8 Also written Sabta. 


9 The name of this town is everywhere written Marsi-d-Dajjaj, with | 
double j. But if M. Reinand is right, as certainly he is, in saying that the 
means ‘ port aue poules iz (Géo. d’ Abonlf. I. 175 n 8), the correct pronun 
can only be Marsq-d-Dajaj, as we have written it at p. 44 ante, : 
G0 a aue Galindsalso Hignu-l-Barar, 


Ett Fa) 6: ba 5a GES bi A 
ie om ise mite. ao 
ae ¥ ies = 





Maghizi of Wagidi, (Text) Fasc. 1-5 @ /6/ench 
Muniakhab-ut-Vawirikh, (Text) Fase. 1-15 @ /6/each = 
| Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, (English) Vol. I, Fase. 1-4; Vol. II, Fase. 
1-5 @ /12/ each ie > ape ee ne 
Muntakhab-ul-Lubab, (Text) Fase. 1-19 @ /6/ each 
Ma‘asir-i-’ Alamgizi, (Text), Fasc. 1-6 @ /6/ each 
Nukhbat-ul-Fikr, (‘Text) Fase, 1 cas a or dex 
Nizami’s Khiradnimah-i-Iskandari, (‘Text) Fasc. 1 and 2 @ /12/ each 
Riyazu-s-Salatin, (Text) Fase. 1-4 @ /6/ each ... = Ss 
*Suyuty’s Itqan, on the Exegetie Sciences of the Koran, with Supple- 
ment, (Text) Fase. 7-10 @ 1/ each xX ear Seto 
‘Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, (Texs) Fase. 1-5 @ /6/ each ... 
Ditto (Bnglish) Fase. 1-14 @ /12/ each s = 
Tarikh-i-Firtz Shahi of Ziyan-d-din Barni (Text) Fasc. 1-7 @ /6/ each... 
Tarikh-i-Firizshahi, of Shams-i-Siraj Aif, (‘Text) Fasc. 1-6 @ /6/ each... 
Ten Ancient Arabic Poems, Fase, 1 & 2 @ 1/8) each > ne 
Wis o Ramin, (Text) Fase. 1-5 @ /6/ each Ps = 
Zatarnamah, Vol. I, Fase. 1-9, Vol. 11, Fase. 1-8 @ /6/ each 
+ Tazuk-i-Jahaingiri, (Hng.) Fase. 1... Dr ~t 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY'S PUBLICATIONS. 


1, Asiatic Ruswarcues. Vol. VII, Vols. XIII and XVII, and Vols. XIX 
and XX @ 10/each ... bh Rs. 50 
2, PRocnepiNGs of the Asiatic Society from 1865 to 1869 (incl. ) @ /6/ per 
No. ; and from 1870 to date @ /8/ per No. 
8. JourNat of the Asiatic Society for 1843 (12), 1844 (12), 1845 (12), 1846 
(5), 1847 (12), 1848 (12), 1866 (7), 1867 (6), 1868 (6), 1869 (8), 1870 (8), 
1871 (7), 1872 (8), 1873 (8) 1874 (8), 1875 (7), 1876 (7), 1877 (8), 1878 
(8), 1879 (7), 1880 (8), 1881 (7), 1882, (6), 1883 (5), 1884 (6), 1885 (6), 
1886 (8), 1887 (7), 1888 (7), 1889 (10), 1890 (11), 1891 (7), 1892 (8), 
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and air and flanked with arched galleries. Jalfila! stands in the 
| midst of trees; it is not well fortified.2 These towns, with 
Khaniqin,® are on the Hul 1 road; they do not possess any 
beanty, nor are they worthy of Baghdad. sar* too is only like 
a village of Palestine; the canal flows on one side of it. Nahru-l- 
Malik® and as-Sarat® are likewise mere villages, Qagr Ibn 
Hubairah,? on the other hand, is a large town haviug good 


1 The station next to ad-Daskarah on the Baghdad-Khurasan road, at 
7 faursakhs from this place. The distance from it to Khanigin, the next station, 
is also 7 farsakhs. It is situated on a great river called by the same name 
[the modern Diyala], which flows as far down as Ba‘qiba. A great battle was 
fought r Jalala between the bs and Persians towards the end of 
A.H. 16, in which the latter were defeated. At the time of the conquest 
Jalila had a fortress which was held to be impregnable, There is another 
town called by the name of Jalili, which is situated in the province of Africa 
(Ifriqiyyah ) 24 miles from the city of al-Qairawin, Yaqit, I. 107. 

2 In place of &inao of the text, MS. C reads Kime ‘is not beautiful.’ 

8 A town of the Sawdd, on the road from Baghdad to Hamadbin. It is 
six farsakhs distant from Qasr Shirin, the next station to it tow 
mountains [al Jibal). Qasr Shirin is another five or six farsakhs 1 
Halwan, which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Iraq. At Khinigin ther 
deep Wadi spanned by a great bridge built on arches over which 
passes. There were twenty-four arches in this bridge, each about 
in width. Yaqit, II. 393. Ibn Rustah, p. 124. E 

4 According to Yaqit (IIT. 381) and Abu-1-Fida’ (II. 
villages in the Sawéd of Baghdad called by the name of § 
which is known as Upper Sarsar (Sarsara-l-Ulya], is | 
‘Tai Canal. ‘The other, called Lower Longe | 
of the Sarsar Canal. The latter place, the Sarsar o% Mle Testy | 
right of the great pilgrim route from Baghdad to al-Kiifah cnear th 
of boats which crossed the canal and over which the highway passe 
distance from Baghdad to Sarsar was about two farsakks or t n 
town was formerly called Qasru-d-Dair or Sarsar \-d-Dair 

the canal of the same name, about two farsakhs or 
also was on the Baghdad-Kafsh high road, 
bridge of boats hard by the town. Abu 
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markets. Water reaches the town from the Euphrates. Weavers 
and Jews are in great numbers here; and the mosque stands 
alongside the market-place. Babil! is small and at a distance 
from the road. The highway passes over a bridge in its neigh- 
bourhood. The remaining towns in this part of the country are 
all of the same description; such as, an-Nil,® ‘Abdas§ and Katha. 
The native town of Abraham is Kitha Rabba,* where there are 
mounds of earth which are supposed to be the ashes of the fire of 
Nimrod; while, hard by (Katha of) the road a pile rises up like 
a tower, and forms the subject of a popular tradition. In the 
direction of Wasit, there is not along the banks of the Tigris a 
more splendid town than Dairu-l-‘Aqul.® It is large, flourishing 
and populous; with its great mosque far away from the market- 
place. Its markets extend in branches and are finely-built. The 
town resembles on the whole a town of Palestine. Next to this 


or palace built here by Yazid ibn ‘Umar ibn Hubairah, governor of al-‘Traq 
under Marwan II., the last Caliph of the House of Umayyah. M. de Goeje 
identifies the ruins of Qasr Ibn Hubairah with those now called Tubayba 
(Guy Le Strange, p. 258). Karbala’, the place of martyrdom of al-Husain, 
grandson of Muhammad, lies due west of Qasr Ibn Hubairah, in the middle 
of the desert, Abu-l-Fida’, II. 78. 

L The ancient Babylon. 

2 An-Nil was founded by al-Hajjaj. Its rnins still exist on what is now 
called Shattu-n-Nil, According to Yaqit the canal on which the city stood 
was 80 called after the Nile of Egypt, which it was supposed to resemble. 
Guy Le Strange, p. 261. The canal was likewise dug by al-Hajjaj. 

8 Or ‘Abdasi, one of the celebrated hamlets of the province of Kaskar. 
According to Qudimah, p. 226, there were 8 stages between ‘Abdas and 
al-Madhir and 3 between the latter place and al-Basrah, 

4 Rabbd is Syriac for “great,” so that Kithi Rabb&a means “Kitha the 
Great,” in distinction from another Kathi, which from its situation apparent- 
ly on tho highway is called Kiitha-t-Tariq, or “ Katha of the road.” At 
Kithi Rabba, the ancient Cutbah, Abraham was born. There it was 
that he was thrown into the fire by order of Nimrod, from which however 
he was preserved by Gabriel. Qur'an, xxi. 69, ‘The distance from Baghdad 
to the Kitha bridge on the canal of the same name is 21 miles, 

6 The distance between Kitha and Babylon is too great to allow of this 
pile being identified with any of the great mounds at the latter place. What 
first strikes the reader is that this refers to the Tower of Babel of the Bible. 

6 Dairu-I-‘Aqal stood on the east bank of the Tigris, at a distance of 


15 farsakhs from Baghdad, between al-Mada’in and Jarjaraya. The name 


ifies “the Convent of the (river) Loop.” It is still marked on the map, 
 sinenge, p. 41. 
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in point of size is Jabbul,! which is flourishing and populous. 
The mosque, a pretty building, stands alongside the market-place. 
Next to this is an-Nu‘maniyyah,? a small town having its mosque 
in the market. Next is Jarjaraya,’ which was formerly a great 


town but has now declined, and its buildings have become scatter- 
ed. The mosque, which is in good condition, stands near the river 
bank. A canal flows round part of the town. The towns we have 
here mentioned lie on the western* side of the Tigris. All the 


remaining towns are small of size. In that part of the country which 
lies towards Samarra lies the town of ‘Ukbara,® a large, flourish- 
ing place, abounding in fruits, and producing excellent grapes; 
it is altogether a splendid town. As for al-Madé’in,® it is in the 
direction of Wasit; a flourishing town built of brick, with its 
mosque in the market-place. Eastwards lies the village of Asbanabr, 
where the tomb of Salman? is found. There also is the Palace 
of the Chosroes.* Now, these are the towns of Baghdad; in 
Khurasan, there are many villages which are larger than most 
of these towns. 

Samarra was formerly a great city and the residence of the 
























1 On tho east bank of the Tigris, between Baghdad and Wasif. Ibtwis 
apparently the place now called Jambil. Guy Le Strange, p. 43. 

% Near the western bank of the Tigris, halfway between Baghdad and 
Wiasit. It was the chief town of the Upper Zab district. Aboulf., IL. 77 and 
note 7. Guy Le Strange, p. 43. wig) 

8 On the east bank of the river, capital of the Lower Nahrawin district. — 
It still exists. Guy Le Strange, p. 42. : : 

4 Of Dairu-l-‘Aqal, Jabbul, an-Nu‘maniyyah and Jarjaraya, only an-Nu‘ma- 
niyyah is on the western side of the Tigris. The other three are all on the 

t bank of the river. 
a A town of the Dajail District, pleasantly situated in the midst of é 
gardens. It formerly stood on the eastern bank of the Tigris, but the bed of 7 
the river having changed eastwards its ruins now lie at some distance tothe: 2 
west of the Tigris. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 39. : 

6 See Guy Le Strange, p. 40. Al-Mada’in, capital of Persia, was ¢ 
A.HL, 16 (A.D. 637). 

1 Salman al-Fiarisi, or the Persian, a contemporary of Mul 
first Persian to embrace Islamism. It was by his advic 
had the fosse dug at the battle of al-Khandaq. He died 
|A.H. 36, having lived, it is said, 250 years. : m2 

8 ‘The rains popularly called Taq Kisra, or the Arch of 
to be remains of the palace of one of the Sassanide p 
lies fifteen miles below the modern Baghdid, 


123, 














7 Mu‘tagim,? and after him al- 
‘its so that it measured a whole day's 
journey. It was a city of sing yeauty ; indeed the town was 
called Swriru-man-ra’a,s “the Delight of the Beholder,” which 
name was afterwards contracted into Surmara.* This city has a 
large mosque ® which used to be preferred to the Great Mosquo 
of Damascus. It had its walls coated with enamel, and pillars of 
white marble were erected inside of it, while the ground was 
paved with the same material, A lofty minaret is attached to 
this mosque, which is also in other respects highly-finished. 
Samarra, once so great, has now gone to ruin; and the traveller 
at the present day walks for two or three miles without coming 
upon any inhabited place. The town occupies the east bank of 
the river, while on the western bank there are extensive gardens 
Al-Mu‘tasim also built near the town a square building resembling 
the Ka‘bah, and surrounded it with a walk for cireamambulation. 
He also had places built in the fashion of Mina and ‘Arafat, 
imposing thereby on certain Amirs ® in his service when they once 
asked to go to the pilgrimage, for fear that they would part with 
him. On the town falling to ruin and sinking to the condition we 
have described, its name changed to Sd’a-man-ra’a, “ whoever 


Caliphs.! Tt was founded 
Mutawakkil extended its 


1 Bight of the Caliphs ruled at this, the second great capital of the ‘Abba- 

sides, They were: al-Mu‘tasim, its founder; al-Wathiq; al-Mutawakkil; 
al-Muntasir ; al-Musta‘in; al-Mu‘tazz; al-Muhtadi and al-Mu‘tamid. It con- 
tinued the seat of Government for about fifty-six years only, namely 
A.H. 221, when al-Mu‘tasim removed to it to the year 279 (A.D, 836-892). 
_ & Samarra was built on the site of an old city called Simarra or rather 
Samira. It was commenced by Harinu-r-Rashid before he settled at Raqqah. 
The place having fallen to ruin in the meantime, it was rebuilt by al-Mu‘tasim 
who made it the seat of his court andchanged its name to Surra-man-ra’a, 
“whoever saw it rejoiced, from the beauty of its situation, Of. The Caliphate, 
p. 509, note 2, and see Aboulf., 11, 75, note 2. 

8 The name of this city is generally given as Surra-man-ra’a. Other forms 
of the name are: Samarra’, Samarra, Surra-man-ri’a, Surra-man-ra and 
Surra’. See Yaqit, III. 14. 

4 For Surmara of the text Yaqit, in quoting this passage from al-Muqad- 
dasi, writes Surra-man-ra’a, as though this name were a contraction from the 
original Surirnu-man-ra'a, 

6 This was the mosque founded by al-Mutawakkil and on which he spent 
E ums of money. It is described by Yaqit in his account of the city. 
ese Amirs were of course of the Turkish generals on whom he leaned 
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saw it, grieved ,” which being abbreviated became Samarra.! Ale 
Karkh, which is a town adjoining it, in the direction of al-Mausil, 
1s In a more flourishing condition. I once heard al-Qadhi Abu-l- 
Husain al-Qazwini say that Baghdad has not produced a single 
jurist other than Abi Misa adh-Dharir, and on my asking him 
‘And what about Abu-l-Hasan al-Karkhi ?’® he said, ‘He was not 
from Karkh, the suburb of Baghdad, but from Karkh which is 
near Saémarré. Al-Anbar* is a large city in which al-Mansir 
first resided,’ and where his palace still exists. It has now 
greatly diminished. Hit ®is large and surrounded by a wall. It 
lies on the Euphrates, hard by the desert. Takrit7 or Tikrit is 
also a large town. It is the chief place for sesame and the home 
of workers in wool. The Christians have here a convent? to 


1 This, however, is the old namo of the city as already stated. 

2 Karkh of Samarra was formerly known as Karkh-Pairiz. It was older 
than Samarra, and when this city had gone to ruin it continued in a flourishing 
condition and was still so at the time Yaqit wrote his dictionary. Al-Karkh 
is built on elevated ground, north of Simarr’. It is said to be the same as 
Karkh-Bajaddi, Yaqit, 1V. 256. 

8 Ash-Shaikh Abu-l-Hasan ‘Ubaidu-I-lah ibnu-l-Hasan al-Karkhi, chief of 
the Hanafite doctors of ‘Iraq in his time and a man of great learning agg 
piety. Died in A.H, 340 in his eightieth year. 

4 On the left bank of the Euphrates, at 10 farsakhs to the west of Baghdad. 
According to Yaqit (1. 867) the Persian name of this city was Firiz Sabir 
(See Meynard’s Dictionnaire de la Perse, p. 430), It was captured in A 
by Khalid ibna-l-Walid. See also Guy Le Strange, p. 52. : Bs 

5 Before al-Mansir, as-Saffah had taken up his residence at al-Anbar, 
he rebuilt and where he stayed till his death. Al-Mansir remained at al- 
Anbar for a short space of time only, when he removed to al-Hashimiyyah 

afterwards to Baghdad. Be" 
” Hit and ‘Anah ronal part of the district of al-Anbar till the reign of: 
Mu‘awiyah ibn Abi Sufyan, who detached them and annexed them to 
government of al-Jazirah (Dict. de la Perse, 430). Hit atill exists. | 
situated above al-Anbar, at a distance of 21 Jarsakhs from ib, at a 
derived by some Assyriologists from the Assyrian iad “bitumen.” — 
are still bitumen springs in the neighbourhood of this place. 
note 1. r 

Ke the western bank of the Tigris, about 90 miles al 
the south-east of Takrit flowed the canal called al-I 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil by Isbiq ibn Ibrahim, 
this canal commences the Sawad or plau of al-Iriq, 

8 This is apparently the Convent of St. John, 
in Yaqit, IT. 701. . : 2 









































which pilgrimages are 
which flows a canal connected 
water which is close to the: ar 
contains a great number of persc 

large; it is situated on the Ti has the river Zab ® to the 
east of it, Its mosque is in the midst of the markets. The build- 
ings are of stone. ‘The mountains are within a short distance of 
the town, which is situated on the borders of Aqir. The towns 
of the Samarra district are larger and better than the towns of 
Baghdad. 

Hulwan* is a small capital. It is both a plain and a hill city, 
surrounded on all sides by gardens and grape-vines and fig trees, 
and situated close to the mountains. It has a long market and 
an ancient fortress, as well asa small stream of water.6 It also 
has a quhandiz,® in the interior of which stands the mosque. The 
town is approached from eight different roads—the road of Khura- 
san, the road of al-Baqat, the road of al-Musgalla, the road of the 


1 See Guy Le Strange, p. 37. 

% See also Guy Le Strange, p. 85 and Aboulf., 11. 63. A town on the Tigris 
above Takrit ; it is also known as Sinn-Barimma, Yaqat, TIT. 169. 

8 The Lesser Zab, called az-Zabu-l-Asfal or “ the lower Zab.” 

4 Hulwin, in the extreme north-east of al-‘Iriq, at the foot of the 
mountain range of Persia. It was 5 farsakhs distant from Qasr Shirin and 41 
from Baghdad. ‘The town does not exist at the present day, but the name is 
preserved in that of the river of Holwan. It is supposed to have been found- 
ed by Qubad, or Cobades, of the Sassanian dynasty of Persia, who reigned 
from A.D. 488 to 498, and again from 501 or 502 till 581, In the days of its 
prosperity Hulwin was the sixth city in al-‘Iriq and was celebrated for its 
pomegranates which were without a like inthe whole world and also for its 
fig which from its excellence acquired the name of Shah anjir, “ the king of 
figs.” There were sulphur springs in the neighbourhood of Hulwin, which 
possessed healing properties fora variety of ailments. Yiaqiit describes the 
climate of Hulwin as noxious and its water as bad. II. 317. 

6 The Holwan river, an affluent of the Diyala which in this part of its 
course is known as the Shirwan river. 

6 According to Yaqit (IV. 210) Quhandiz was primarily applied to a 
fortress situated in the centre of a large city, specially in Khurasan and 
‘Transoxiana. Ib was afterwards applied to all town fortresses, bat the name 
does not apply to an isolated fortress not sitnated ina city of some impor- 

e, The word is composed of two Persian words kuhan ‘ old’ and diz 
4, 
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ipa ee ee of Barqit, the road of the 
288, oad of Majakan. Outside the town the Jews 
have a temple which they hold in great veneration. It is a build- 
ing of gypsum and stone. The city of Baitu-1-Maqdis [Jerusalem] 
is a larger and finer town than Hulwan; it is also more flourish- 
ing and beautiful and contains more doctors and learned men than 
it does. The towns of this district are all small and ruinous, and 
not worthy of mention. 

As for the river Tigris, it is feminine in the quality of its water, 124, 
which is sweet and beneficial to jurists; hence Abi Bakr al- 
Jagsag was in the habit of having his water brought to him from 
a place above the canal of ag-Sarat, before the waters of the 
Euphrates were united with it. The river in question issues 
from Aqir, in which province we shall mention its origin. In tas 
its course through al-‘Iraq it is joined by several rivers,! while 
in the district of Baghdad four canals—as-Sarat, Nahr ‘Isa, Nahr 
Sarsar and Nahru-!-Malik*—flow down into it from the Euphrates, 
and from the east it also receives the waters of the Nahrawa- 






























1 Taking the town of as-Sinn as marking the farthest limits of al-‘Irag to 
the north, the Tigris receives from near this point to its month the Shewie ing 
rivers: the Lesser Zab, which rises in the mountains of Armenia and fi : 
into the Tigris a little to the north of as-Sinn, not many miles below 
Nineveh; ath-Tharthir, which flowed out from the Hirmas and ran into the 
Tigris below Takrit (G. Le S., p- 60); and the modern Diyala. The 2 
Kirin also unites with the Tigris by means of an artificial canal ¢ 
Hagar, near Mohammerah, A sketch of the course of the Tigris as 
throngh this province will be found in Abu-1-Fida’ (I. 69). Fin: 

§The canal of as-Sarat does not come directly from the Euphrates, : 
branches off from the Nahr ‘Isa canal, a little above the village of al-Muhaw- - 
wal, It has already been described. This was called the Great Sarat. A 
canal was taken from it, called Khandaq { 7rench of) Tahir (G. Le. S., p- 
from which was taken another canal called the Little Sarat which — 
into the Great Sarat. ; 

te Nahr ae is the first of the four great canals which connected 
with the Euphrates. It begins at the village of Dimimma b 
and after passing through extensive districts reaches 
large namber of small canals branch off from it in the 
From al-Muhawwal it passes to al-Yasiriyyah, 
Baghdad, and then through the district 
plan of Baghdad 
uncle of the Caliph 

of this canal was 0 





nat, | below Baghdad. After passing Wasit the river spreads 
over the plain in marshes and its navigation becomes very diffi- 
cult to the limits of al-Basrah. Boats are ever sailing up and 
down the river, and great skill is shown in the handling of them. 
At Baghdad itself the people pass from place to place, and from bank 
to bavk in these boats, and their noise and hubbub is unceasing ; 
indeed, two-thirds of the charm of Baghdad lies in this river, Tho 
Euphrates, on the other hand, is a masculine river, and possesses a 
- certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
ar-Rim,* and flows in a curve round part of this province; it 
then arrives at al-Kifah, after haying divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows down to west of Wasit, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp surrounded by flourishing villages, without 
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(as high up as) ar-Raqqah.! It is to be noted that al-‘Traq is not 
a land of plenty, but it rose in importance and prosperity by 
means of these two rivers and the streams flowing into them, and 
also by the China sea, which is contiguous to we lo Baghdad 


belongs alone that excellence of climate which is not seen any- 
where else; of al-Basrah too one may speak with unbounded 
praise in respect of her waters and her tanks and her tides, 


Ashras? relates ‘‘ I once asked Ibn ‘Abbas concerning the tides, 
His answer was this. ‘It is au angel charged with the guardian- 
ship of the great ocean, who when he puts down his foot the water 
flows, and when he takes it up it ebbs.’” The flux and reflux of 
the water at al-Bagrah is a standing miracle and a real blessing 
to its inhabitants, as the water visits them twice in every day and 


\. 4 
‘ | 


again emerging from it. The river is navigable for boats from night, entering the canals and irrigating the gardens and carrying 125, 
boats to the villages; and when it ebbs it also is of use im the 
working of mills which stand at the mouths of the canals, so that 
wheu the water flows out they are set in motion. The flood tide _ 
reaches as high up as the swamps [al-Batiih]. The tides have 
proper seasons which follow the moyements of the moon, 
















Nahr Sarsar begins three farsakhs below the Nahr ‘Isa, and after passing 
throngh part of the district of Badiraya flows into the Tigris between 
Baghdad and al-Mada’in, four farsakks above the latter place (Ibn Serapion, 
p- 69). 

Nahru-l-Malik, or the Royal canal, is the Nahr-Malka of classical writers. 
Tt left the Euphrates five farsakhs below the Nahr Sarsar and flowed into the 
Nigris three farsakhs below al-Mada’in. 

Ibn Serapion and Abu-l-Fida’ do not mention Nabru-s-Sarat as one of the 
four principal canals connecting these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
Katha as the fourth of these canals. It began three farsakks below Nahru-l- 
Malik, and entered the Tigris ten farsakhs below al-Mada’in, It was called 
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STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. : x 

The Cimare of this province is varied. Thus, Baghdad and 

Wasit and the intervening country have a fine, but q 

me changeable climate, there being times when the heat in s1 
intense and insupportable, but a sudden change sets in. 
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$ from the city of Kitha which stood on its banks. 
1 An-Nahrawanat. There were three canals of the name of an-Nahra- 
‘win, which were all situated in the district to the east of the Tigris between 
Baghdad and Wasi, They were known as the Upper, Middle and Lower 
Nahrawan. 
_% The Buphrates has its sources in the mountains of Armenia, Its two 
pranches unite at Kebban Ma’den ; of these two great sources the Western is 
: now called Kard 8@and the Hastern Murdd-chdi, he course of the Eu- 
=> phrates is traced in Smith's Dictionary of G. and R. Geography, p- 876. 
‘As already stated the Lower Buphrates divides into two streams. The western 
passed to the city of al-Kifah and was formerly the main-stream of the river ; 
it corresponds with the channel now known as Nahr Hindiyyah, The 
eastern branch, the Nahr Sura of al-Muqaddasi and others, is the present 
-stream of the Huphrates, See Guy Le Strange, p. 53. 
| nphrates was supposed to lose itself in the marshes of Lamlim, 
er eventually ex! es itself from them and unites with the Tigris 
See Smith’s J 8774, 




































1 According to Herodotus the Euphrates was navigable from Baby! 
upwards (Smith's Dict., 875d.) Qudimah (p. 216) gives the distances b 
Baghdad and ar-Raqqah by way of tho Euphrates. The distance 
his account is 126 fursakhs, as followa: from Baghdad to as. 
al-Anbar 8 fur. ; ar-Rabb 7 far.; Hit 12 far.; an-Naisah 7 far.; & 
al-Fuhaimah 6 far. ; an-Nahyah 6 far.; ad-Diziqgi 6 far.; al-K 
far, ; Wadi-s-Siba' 5 far. ; Khalij Ibn Jumait 5 far. ; al-Fish 6 far. ;- 
8 fare; al-Jardin 14 fur, ; al-Mubarak 11 furs ar-Raggah 8 fur. 

2 This is probably Ashras ibn ‘Abdu-llah, of whont 
Abu-l-Mabasin, I. 294. He is there spoken of as an excell 
man who was known by the title of : 
qualities. “Having lived in, d : 









Muhammad of Rima- 
ibn ‘Ali ibn Baby; Aba Shn’ 
26 i~ 










nat, ! below Baghdad. After passing Wasit the river spreads 
over the plain in marshes and its navigation becomes very difli- 
cult to the limits of al-Bagrah, Boats are ever sailing up and 
down the river, and great skill is shown in the handling of them. 
At Baghdad itself the people pass from place to place, and from bank 
to bank in these boats, and their noise and hubbub is unceasing ; 
indeed, two-thirds of the charm of Baghdad lies in this river. The 
Buphrates, on the other hand, is a masculine river, and possesses a 
certain amount of hardness. It has its origin in the country of 
ar-Rim,? and flows ina curve round part of this province; it 
then arrives at al-Kifah, after having divided into two branches. 
After this, it flows down to west of Wasit, where it loses itself in 
a great swamp’ surrounded by flourishing villages, without 
again emerging from it. The river is navigable for boats from 


Nahr Sarsar begins three farsakks below the Nahr ‘Isi, and after passing 
throngh part of the district of Badirayi flows into the Tigris between 
Baghdad and al-Madi’in, four farsakhs above the latter place (Ibn Serapion, 
p. 69). 

Nahrn-l-Malik, or the Royal canal, is the Nahr-Malka of classical writers. 
It left the Euphrates five farsakks below the Nahr Sarsar and flowed into the 
Pigris three farsakhs below al-Mada’in. 

Ibn Serapion and Abu-l-Fida’ do not mention Nahru-s-Sarat as one of the 
four principal canals connecting these two rivers, but they mention Nahr 
Kitha as the fourth of these canals. It began three farsakhs below Nahru-l- 
Malik, and entered the Tigris ten farsakhs below al-Mada’in. It was called 
from the city of Kitha which stood on its banks. 

1 An-Nahrawanat. There were three canals of the name of an-Nahra- 
win, which were all situated in the district to the east of the Tigris between 
Baghdad and Wasit, They were known as the Upper, Middle and Lower 
Nahrawan. 

% The Huphrates has its sources in the mountains of Armenia. Its two 
ranches unite at Kebban Ma’den ; of these two great sources the Western is 
now called Kard Sa and the Wastern Murdd-chdi. The course of the Eu- 
phrates is traced in Smith’s Dictionary of G. and R. Geography, p. 876b. 
As already stated the Lower Euphrates divides into two streams. The western 
passed to the city of al-Kafah and was formerly the main-stream of the river ; 
jt corresponds with the channel now known as Nahr Hindiyyah, The 
eastern branch, the Nahr Sura of al-Muqaddasi and others, is the present 
main-stream of the Huphrates. See Guy Le Strange, p. 53. 

- 8 The Euphrates was supposed to lose itself in the marshes of Lamlim, 
river eventually extricates itself from them and unites with the Tigris 
ah. Sce Smith’s Dictionary, p. 8774. 
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(as high up as) ar-Raqqah. It is to be noted that al-‘Traq is not 
a land of plenty, but it rose in importance and prosperity by 
menus of these two rivers and the streams flowing into them, and 
also by tho China sea, F 


Which is contiguous to it. Vo Baghdad 
belongs alone that excellence of climate which is not seen any- 
where else; of al-Basrah too one may speak with unbounded 
praise in respect of her waters and her tanks and her tides, 


Ashras? relates ‘‘I once asked Ibn ‘Abbas concerning the tides, 
His answer was this. ‘It is au angel charged with the guardian- 

ship of the great ocean, who when he puts down his foot the water 

flows, and when he takes it up it ebbs.’” The flux and reflux of 

the water at al-Basrah is a standing miracle and a real blessing 

to its inhabitants, as the water visits them twice in every day and 3 
night, entering the canals and irrigating the gardens and carrying 125, 
boats to the villages; and when it ebbs it also is of use in the 



















working of mills which stand at the mouths of the canals, so that 
when the water flows out they are set in motion. The flood tide _ 
reaches as Ligh up as the swamps [al-Bafa'ih]. The tides have 
proper seasons which follow the movements of the moon. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 

The Cunmre of this province is varied. Thus, Baghdad and 
Wasit and the intervening country have a fine, but 
changeable climate, there being times when the heat in sun 
intense and insupportable, but a sudden change sets in, A 





eS. 
1 According to Herodotus the Euphrates was navigable from Babylon 
upwards (Smith's Dict., 875b.) Qudimah (p. 216) gives ole distances b I 
Baghdad and ar-Raqqah by way of the Euphrates. The distance ac i 
his account is 126 fursokhs, as follows: from Baghdad to as-Sailahin 
al-Anbar 8 far. ; ar-Rabb 7 far.; Hit 12 far.; an-Na'isal 7 fer 5 Aliisah 7 far, 
al-Fubaimah 6 far. ; an-Nahyah 6 far.; ad-Daziqi 6 fur; al-E 
far, ; Wadi-s-Siba' 5 far. ; Khalij Lbn Jumait 5 far. 5 al-Fish 6 far. ; N Y 
8 far. ; al-Jardin 14 fur. 5 al-Mubarak 11 fur; ar-Ragqah Sjur 
2 This is probably Ashras ibn ‘Abdu-llah, of whom i 
Abu-l-Mahisin, I. 294. He is there spoken of as an 
man who was known by the title of ‘the 















stands in complete contrast with this, whilst in al-Basrah a great 
heat prevails, and it is only when a north wind happens to be 
blowing that the weather becomes pleasant. In an account of 
tho city of al-Bagrah I came acro: ( : “Our life at 
al-Basrah is most singular: if a i 
pleasant garden ; if a south-wind, 2s Bligh be ina sewer.”! I have 
often seen them, when a south-wind was blowing, in great depres- 
sion of spirits, one saying as he met his friend,‘ Do you not see 
in what plight we are,’ while the other replied, ‘We pray to God 
for relief’! There even falls upon them at night occasionally 
moisture as thick as the juice of the date. Hulwan, on the 
other hand, enjoys a temperate climate; but al-Bata’ib, mercy 
on us! the man who visits it in summer time finds some 
strange experiences in store for him. Indeed, they sleep in 
curtains; while theve is a species of mosquito with a needle- 
196. like stinging organ which is the insect’s throat. he cities con- 
.tain many doctors of law, readers of the Qur'an, literary men, 
leading professors and princely personages, especially Baghdad 
and al-Basrah. Preachers have but little repute here. Ice is 
brought to this country from afar, The climate in winter is cold, 
and water freezes sometimes at al-Bagrah and also at Baghdad, 
Natives of the cities of al-Kiifah and al-Bagrah have tawny 
complexions. In this province there is a large number of Magians, 
while of tributaries there ave both Christians and Jews. Of the 
Snors of Islam there are several. The prevailing sects at Baghdad 
are the Wanbalites and the Shitah, while the jurists of the two 
‘Iraqs [the cities of al-Kifah and al-Basrah] have for ages been 
greatly renowned. There also are in this province some Malikites 
as well as Ash‘arites, Mn‘tazilah and Najjariyyah. Al-Kifah is 
all Shiite, with the exception of al Kunasah,? which is Suonite, 
At al-Bagrah there ave also assemblies and institutes of the 
Silimiyyah, a people who pretend to the study of scholastic 
theology and to practices of devotion. Most of the preachers in 
the city pag vera but they do not study religious law asa 





e ‘al-Bagrah who flourished in the beginning of the fourth 
ik Soy Seal iaslianedacssint p. 103 and 
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class, those of them who do study it following the lead of Malik. 
They however assert that the founder of their sect, Ibn Salim, 
studied in the school of Aba Hanifah. This Salim was a slave of 
Sahlibn ‘Abdi-llah at-Tustari. Ihave found the followers of 
this sect to be men endowed with spiritual gifts and righteous- 
ness, but they ave extravagant in their praises of their chief, T 
frequented their society fora long time and knew their secrets 
and acquired for myself a niche in their hearts, for L ama 
man who loves ascetic people and inclines to those given to 
religious exercises, whatever they be. These men have a certain 
gentleness in their speech and are authors of several treatises, 
while their assemblies are always of a very high character, 
Most of the in- 
habitants of al-Bagrah are Qadariyyah and Shi‘ah; there are also 
some Hanbalites. At Baghlid there is a seet of bigots who 
exceed all bounds in their love of Mu‘awiyah; there are also 
Mushabbihah [Assimilators] ! and Barbahariyyah.? I was one day 
in the mosque of Wasit when I saw a man around whom a crowd 
of people had assembled. I approached to where he was,and 
heard him addressing the people as follows: “So and so has rel 
to us on the authority of so and so that the Prophet, P 
blessing be upon him, hath said: ‘ Verily God will draw Mu‘ 
near to Him on the resurrection day and cause him i 

side, and He will perfume him with His own h 
play him to all mankind like untoa bride.” 
what ? is it for having waged war with ‘Ali? As. to % 
may seep be gracious to him ; but as for thee, thon Tiogh, es 
On this the man canis Seize this heretic.” I 




























and disputes between them of rare occurrence. 


error.’ 


1 “A sect of Mubammadans who allowed a pals” 
His creatures, sapposing Buy to bea figure compos: 
and capable of local motion.” Hug\es’ Dictionary of Islam, bs 
3 This — as it stands in not quite clear. MS. 
‘The Hanbalites of al-‘Iraq are 4 Digo! 
‘ae and His Ores Brneas! 









orice set upon by those who were present, but a certain one of the 
‘men of letters recognized me and drove them away from me. 

127, The law doctors and Qiadhis of this province are mostly of 
the followers of Abia Hanifuh. I was one day present in the 
assembly of Abi Muhamma 1 as-Sirafi, who asked me saying, 
‘You are a native of Syria and your couutryme 





‘ nm are all tradi- 
tionists following in questions of law the teachings of ash-Shafi'i ; 
why then have you alopted the system of Aba Hanifah’? I 
replied, ‘For three points, may God preserve the Faqih.’ ‘And 
what are they,’ he said. I answered, The first point is this: 
I find that he depends on the authority of ‘Ali, may God be 
pleased with him. Now the Prophet has said ‘I am the city 
of learning, and ‘Ali is its gate.” He has also said, ‘ The most 
learned man of you in the knowledge of the law is ‘ Ali,’ 
meaning in the knowledge of practical religion. He depends also 
‘on tho authority of ‘Abdu-llah ibn Mas‘ad, of whom the Pro- 
phet, Peace be on him, hath said, ‘I approve for my followers 
all that the son of Umm ‘Abd 'approves.’ He also hath said, ‘A 
wallet filled with learning, and also said, ‘Take ye two-thirds 
of your religion from the son of Umm ‘Abd.’ It is an undoubted 
fact that the learning of the Kifans is derived from these two 
persons. ‘The second point is the fact that he is the earliest of 
the doctors and the nearest to the age of the Companions, * as 
well as the most pious and devout. Now the Prophet hath said, 
“Adhere to what is old.’ He hath also said, ‘The best of you are 
living in the age in which Lam, then those who are 
them, and then those who are next to these. Then will 
a ’ He lived in the age of truth and the trathfal. 

s this: I see that all the doctors without excep- 
him on a qnestion in which he is 
they are wrong. He asked, ‘ And 
rned professor is aware that it is 
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one of his principles it i ide f 
deeds of Nios i a oe setae ote ee 
have Mecces. noticed about sa a whe etocns 
oe . < ‘ “ man who performs a pilgrimage 
; reart is pe verted and if he do the same thing 
again the perversion increases and his piety grows less, so that he 
will even take two or three pilgrimages at a time ‘ and yet I 
have never known this class of people to thrive, nor mee they ever 
been able to amass a fortune thereby ; such is also the case with 
the imams who lead at prayers, with the mu'adhdhins who call 
to prayers, and with the like of these, because their reward is 
due from God whereas they have taken it from His creatures.” 
Thereupon he said, ‘yon have looked deeply into the matter, 
O Magqaddasi, and Were 
anyone to say, ‘Abii Manifah has been censured by some’ 
the answer is, ‘ Know that all men may be divided into three 
one of these classes are those men whose rectitude is 
Another class are those whom every- g 
one condemns as corrupt. The other class are those praised — 
some and blamed by others; and these are the best ¢ 
























have acted with cireumspection,’ 


classes, 


nnanimously asserted 





among them are Ibn Mas‘id, Mu‘adh! and Zaid ;4 the 
Hah ibn Ubayy; ® but the best of them are the 
yet you know what the Khawérij and the j 
Shi‘ah say about them. In like manner, if | 
men who blame Abd Hanifah, there a e ] 

worth who bless him and praise him, wh ; 
deserves all praise as the person whose heart God as et 
K wht Hey Pita 

L Mua‘adh, vee above p- 108, note 3. _ a 


% Zaid ibn Harithah, adopted son of Mubamma 
Yainab whom he divorced in favour of the F 


Mahammad’s Companions whose name 
His story will be found in Wherry’s € 


Muhammad appointed Zaid 
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s0 that he was able to reduce the sacred law to a system and 
‘thereby relieve maukind of their toils, Besides he was such as 
to prefer being beaten and imprisoned to assuming the duties of 
Qadbi.! Indeed, the like of Abt Hanifah is nowhere to be seen. 
All the seven SYSTEMS OF READING are in use in this province. In 
former times tho system in vogue at Baghdad was that of 
Hamzah, while the system of Ya‘qib al-Hadhrami® was cur- 
vent at al-Basrah. I have seen Abu Bakr al-Jarbaki (?) reading 
according to this system as he led the prayers at the great 
mosque there; and he used to say that it was the reading of the 
‘elders. Their praneots vary, the most correct of them being that 
of al-Kifal as being near to the desert and far from the Naba- 
theans; the remaining dialects ave a mixture of good and cor- 
‘yupt words; this is especially the case at Baghdad, whilst the 
-vegion of al-Bata’ih is inhabited by Nabatheans, a people without 
language or brains. 

- The productions of this province which form ARTICLES OF COM- 
Merce are by no means unimportant. Have you not heard of the 
silken stuffs of al-Bagrah, of its fine linen cloths, of the beautifal 
‘and rare articles produced in it, and also of its galbanum ? 
It is a mine of pearls and precious stones, a port of the sea and 


an emporium of the land, and a place of manufacture for antimony 


verdigris  (zinjar), and litharge 
(murdasanj). 1b is, besides, the port from which dates are 
exported to all countvies, as well as henna, floss silk, violets and 
-yose-water, At al-Ubullah, also, linen cloths of a fine fabric are 
-mauufactured on the model of the gasab (fine linen cloths of 
Egypt). In al-Kifah there are manufactured, turbans of fine floss 
silk; this city is also famous for its violets which ave of particular 
“excellence. In the City of Peace many beautiful and rare 
‘articles of merchandise are to be found, as well as all kinds of 
“silken cloths and other things. There are also manufactured in 


this province excellent ‘Abbadant mats and the finest sa@man 


a ‘ 
1 Jt was al-Mansur who de 


-(rdsukht), ved leal (zunjufr), 


sired him to take the office of Qidhi of 
dad, but he refused and on persisting in jis refusal, was sent 
Before this, Yazid ibn ‘Umar ibn Hubairah wished to appoint 
e pla Kiifah, and on his yefusal he inflicted on 
him to accept. See 
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rush- 
oe oh ee of this province are: the violets 
rarities of. Baghdad im i ma 6 oe 
fr, ie ad, the ma‘gili dates of al-Basrah, the fi f 
ie an; and the shim aud bunn? fishes of Wasit At ee 
Nu‘maniyyah, also, there are made excellent mantles aa rile 
of Wool of the colour of honey; and at Baghdad veils and t i ‘ 
of fine Yukdnaki cloth. The kerchiefs of al-Qagr and al Beha, 
are also famous ; «8 well as the wool of Talerit and the pir: 
Wasit. Their measures OF Capacity are: the qafiz. acini ; me 
30 mana ; the makkuk, 5 mana; and the kailajah iste ps fe 
vatl (or pound) equals half a mann. Their ici iil i pe 
bat their weights are a little greater than those of Kburleaa ¥ 
Some of the customs peculiar to this province, The ‘oe 
dress handsomely and to appear in ftailasdns! They ome Ont 
wear shoes, let down their turbans to a great length, and <ioie 
themselves in fine linen. The cut of their fotlestng oi slightly 
When it is the season for the importation of new dates 
to Wasit, a watch is kept and the owner of the first boat which 
arrives usually decorates in honour of it the river bank to his 
very shop with carpets and curtains. They place upon the 1 = 
of their women high and ugly domes. The sellers of / 
have separate places on the top of their shops furnished witl 
mats and having tables provided with condiments, and ic 
servants are also kept, with basins and ewers and — 
























circular. 


At the beginning of the season of violets, they male 
of the markets with bunches of violets and dress for the o 
jn their handsomest clothes, By the doors of the mosques : 
are generally places for ablution which are hired out, 
khatibs (who preach and lead on Fridays) dress in 
girdles. They do not chant in reciting the adhan, 














passing throngh it. 
8 The /ailasdn is distinctive of the Fagihs, or 

and law. In some countries it was worn by all men o 

as by the common people See Dozy’s Dict. des 

Avabes, pp. 278-250. i 

8 A kind of thick } 
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besides many other excellent customs. Their warers ave chiefly 
from the river ‘Tigris, from the Huplrates and from the Zab and 
the Nahrawanat. These rivers also imigate their fields. Water 
is deficient at al-Bugrah ; itis brought in boats from al-Ubullah 
as the water rumming in front of it is not sweet, nor pleasant to 
the taste. Of the water of al-Basrah it is commonly said that 
‘one-third of it is sea-water, one-third tide-water, and one-third 

sewage’; the reason of this being that, when the water of the 
tide flows back and the canal banks are laid bare, the people 
use the ground as latrines, the water carrying off the filth when 
it is flood tide. When a south wind blows the water becomes 
warm. 

Sectarian quarrels of a fierce character arise at al-Basrah 

180. between the Ruba‘iyyin,! who are Shitab, and the Sa‘diyyin, 
who are Sunnah. In these quarrels, the inhabitants of the 
outlying districts often take part. There is seldom a place in 
which facetious quarrels do not oceur from other causes than 
religion. 

Of Hony Prtacws in this province there are many. At Kitha, 
Abraham was born and his fire* set burning. At al-Kifah, 
Noah built his ark and his oven® poured forth its boiling 
water; there also are the monuments of ‘Ali and his tomb,* 
as well as the tomb of al-Husain and his place of martyrdom.’ 


1 The Bani Rubai‘ are an offshoot of the great tribe of Sa‘d ibn Zaid 
Manat ibn Tamim. They appear to have dwelt in al-Bagrah from the early 
days of Islim., See Kitabu-l-Ishtiqaq of Ibn Duraid, p. 151. 

8 Qur'an, xxi. 69. See Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. III, p. 146. 

8 Qur’in, xi. 40. See Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. If, p. 852. The 
exudation of this oven was tke sign by which Noah knew the flood was 
coming, Some pretend that it was the sume oven which Wve made use of 
to bake her bread in, and that it descended from patriarch to patriarch, till 
it came to Nouh, bid. 

4°All was assassinated in the Groat Mousque of al-Kifah, where his 
body lies. Others say that he was buried in the palace, As a matter of 
fact, his tomb wus kept secret during the whole reign of the Umayyads, and 
only discovered under the ‘Abbasides. ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah, the Buwaihide 
ince, builb a magnificent monument over the tomb of ‘Ali, the shrine 

wn as Mashhad ‘Ali. 
oy field of Karbala’, where al-Husain met his death, lies on the 
the western branch of the Euphrates, twenty-five miles above the 

Kifah. ‘Ube body of al-Husain was buried in the plain of Karbala’, 
this day visited with great devotion by the Persians, It is 
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At al-Basrah are the tombs of Talhah,! Zubair? the Pro- 
phet’s brother,’ al-Hasan al-Bigri,s Anas ibn Malik,’ ‘Imran 
ibn Hnugain,® Sufyan ath-Thauri,? Malik ibn Dinar,? ‘Utbah 
the Slave,? Muhammad ibn Wasi‘,!0 Salih al-Murri,!! Ayyab 


commonly known as Mashhad Husain, or the place of martyrdom of al- 
Husain, and is not very far from Maghhad ‘Ali, the sepulchre of his father. 
See D’Herbelot, Vol. I1., p. 268. ; 

1 Talhah ibn ‘Ubaidi-llih, one of the ten foremost Companions of the 
Prophet, who on the field of Ubud saved the life of Muhammad at the peril 
He was killed at the battle of the Camel in 36 A.H., and was 
first buried at a place outside al-Basrah, bat was removed after some years 
to the interior of the town, where his tomb is a well-known place of visitation, 
He was 64 years of age at the time of his death. Nawawi, p. 323, 

% Az-Zabasir ibnu-l-‘Awwam, husband of the Prophet’s aunt. He was 
one of the chiefest among the Companions, and was killed on the day of the 
Battle of the Camel, in a valley outside al-Bagrah called Wadi-s-Siba‘, where 
he lies baried. He died 67 years of age. Nawawi, p. 250. 

3 The foster-brother of Muhammad, ‘Abdo-lih ibnu-l-Hérith ibn 
‘Abdi-l-‘Uzza as-Sa‘di, who lies buried here with his mother Halimah, the 
woman in whose house Muhammad lived the years of his childhood, 

4 One of the most eminent Tabi‘is, celebrated for his learning and 
great devotion. Born at al-Madinah two years before the death of ‘Umar. 
Died at al-Basrah in 110 A.H. For his life see Ibn Khallikan, I. 370, and also 
an-Nawawi, p. 209, 

5 The domestic servant of Muhammad during the ten years he li 
at al-Madinah. Originally of this city, he removed to 1 h ut 
death of his master and became one of its greatest imams ‘rs 
He lived to a very old age, and died in A.H. 98; at a place. 
half farsakks from the city, where he was buried. The plac 1 
known as Qasr Anas, “ the Palace of Anas.” See an-Nawawi, p. 165. 

$‘Imrin ibnu-l-Husain al-Khuza‘, one of the Companions, 
embraced Islim in AH. 7. Ho is an anthority fora large number of tt 
tions. He died at al-Basrah, where he had settled, in 52 AB. . 


Lee of al-Kifah. In 155 A.H., he left 


7 Sufyin was a native s nae ; 
city for al-Basrah, where he died six years after, in 161 A.H, See 


p. 288. : een 
8 Ono of the Tabi‘is; a native of al-Basrah end one 


men in traditions. He was noted for self-mortification, 
devotion. Died 123 A.H. An-Nawawl, P- 537. 3! hem 
9 Gf. Ibn Batittah, Vol.IT.,p.15, 

10 Muhammad iba Wasi‘ ibn Jabir al-Azdi, one 
of great devotion and asceticism. Died A.H. 120,, 
Athir (V. p- 269), in 127 AH, 

li A traditionist; died in 172 A.H, Abul 


of his own. 
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as-Sikhtiyani,! Sahl at-Tustari? and Rabi‘ah al-‘Adawiyynh;® 
there also is the tomb of Ibn Salim. At Baghdad is the tomb 
of Abii Hanifah, over which Aba Ja‘far az-Zammam ® has raised 
a monumental structure. By the side of it, behind the market 
of Yahya, there lies another tomb. That of Abi Yasnuf® lies in 
the cemetery of Quraigh. There also are the tombs of Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal,? Ma‘vif al-Karkhi,3 Bishr al-Hafi® and others. The 
tomb of Salmiin is at al-Mada’in. At al-Kiafnh there is also the 
tomb of a certain prophet, whom I believe to be Yanas [Jonas], 
Peace be on him. The people of al-‘Iraq are distinguished for 
their gentleness of manners; they are men of great refinement, 
but when the rogues of Baghdad stir themselves they cause a 
great havoc. Here violence prevails to a great extent. At al- 
Bagrah, on the other hand, there are many men of probity and 


1 Ayyib ibn Abi Tamimah. Died of plague at al-Basrah, in 131 A.H. 
Thn Qutaibah. 

9 Abi Mahammad Sahl ibn ‘Abdi-lah ibn Yinas at-Tustari, a celebrated 
saint gifted with miraculous powers. Born in 200 A.H., at Tustar. Died 
at al-Basrah in 283 AH. 

8 Rabi'ah al-‘Adawiyyah, a woman celebrated for her holy life. In 
his biographical dictionary (I. 515), Ibn Khallikan says that her tomb is 
situated on the monnt of Tor, on the eastern side of Jerusalem. This 
however is a mistake, Ribi‘ah being buried in her native town of al-Basrah, 
The tomb mentioned by Ibn Khallikin is that of Rabi‘ah al-Badawiyyah, 
another holy woman. See Ibn Batitah, I, 124, 

4 Ibn Salim, founder-of the heretical sect of as-Salimiyyah, mentioned 
above p. 126 of the text. 

5 A contemporary of the author, and aman of great repute, at whose 
honse the chief learned men of Baghdad often met. Cf. Text, page 117 n. 

& See above, p. 149 note 4. 

7 Cf. Ibn Batiitah, p. 118. “The tomb of Abi Hanifah is near ar- 
Rugifah ; it has a great dome over it. Close to it lies the tomb of Ahmad 
ibn Hanbal, which has no dome. It is said that a dome was erected on his 
temb several times, but it was always destroyed by decree of God. His 
tomb is held in great veneration by the people of Baghdad, most of whom 
are followers of his school.” 

§ The grentest saint of his time, said to have been of Christian parent- 
age. He was from al-Karkh, the western quarter of Baghdad, and was one 
of the foremost men of his age in learning and piety. He died 200 A.H, 
Abu-l-Mahasin, Vol. T., p. 575, 

9 Bishr al-Hafi, or “the Barefoot,” a great saint originally from 
4 @n. He was born in Marw in 150 A H., and died in Baghdad, the 
his adoption, in 227 A.W. Abu-l-Malasin, Vol. I., p. 673, 
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devotion, and pious and honest people, 
prayers at a late hour, but the afte 
in the Mosque for 
The leader 


They perform the noonday 
rnoon prayers early. They wait 
all men to arrive from the distant quarters, 
(imam) preaches every morning, reciting also a 
supplicatory prayer. This, they say, is the practice of Ibn ‘ Abbas, 
may God be gracious to him. 

Tue Goverxment.— This province is the residence of the Caliphs 181, 
of the House of ‘Abbas, whose authority was all-powerful until : 
they commenced to decline and at last fell under the sway of the 
Dailamites ; no regard is now paid to them, nor are their opinions 
heeded. Tho first sovereign of the line was Abu-l-‘Abbas ‘Abdu- 
Nah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali! ibn al-‘Abbas, who was proclaimed 
Caliph in the year 132, and died in 186, at al-Anbar ; his Qadhi | 
(Chief Justice) was Yahya ibu Sa‘id al-Angari.? Hoe was succeeded SJ 
by (his brother) al-Mangir Abi Ja‘far ‘Abdu-llah ibn Muhammad, 
who received the allegiance of the people in the year 136, and 
died in 158 ; his Qadhis*® were ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Safwan, Sharik and 
al-Hasan ibn ‘Umarah, His suecessor, al-Mahdi Aba ‘Abdi-llah, 
son of al-Mansiir, ascended the throne in the year 158; his Qadhis 
were Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-lah ibn ‘Alaqah and ‘Afiyah ibn 
Yazid.t He died in 169, when al-Hadi Abi Muhammad Musa, — 



























1 Read ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdi-Udh ibn al-‘Abbis, The first Caliph of the ‘AbI 
is better known in history by his title of as-Sajah, the Shedder of toad 
which he acquired by his “reckless executions of enemies 
For a sketch of his character, and indeed for whatever is conn 
history of this dynasty, the reader is referred to the recent ad r 
of Mr. Justice Syed Ameer Ali, “ A Short History of the Saracens.” “s 

2 According to Kit@bu-!-‘Uyin, p 215, his first Qadhi was Abi Laila 
Ansiri, Yabya ibn Sa‘id al-Angiri, who also acted as Qadhi of al-H 
miyyah under al-Mansiir, was one of the Fagiie:. of al-Madinah. 
Mahisin (I. 888) gives the year 143 ng the date of his death, 

8 Kitdbu-l-‘Uyan mentions ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Safwan, Sharik ibn y. 
and al-Hasan ibn ‘Umirah as tho Secretaries of al-Mansir. His 
according to this work were Yahya ibn Safa (cf. Abu-1-Mabasin, 
‘Uthman at-Tamimi, who had been Qadhi uuder Marwan II., the las 
Umayyads. Al-Qadhi Sharik ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibn Abi Sharik an 
Kifian origin and a man of great learning and piety. H 
city in 177 A.H. (Abu-l-Mak., I. 485). 

4 So also Kitabu-l-‘Uyin, who adds (p. 281) that both 
in ar-Rusifah. ‘Afiyah ibn Yazid ibn Qais al-Kal al. 
He was one of the disciples of Abi Hanifah, \ 
Law and of great piety and devotion Abu-l-Mul 
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son of al-Mahdi, was saluted as Caliph; his Qadhis were Abfi 
Yisuf and Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rahman.! He died in 170 and was 
succeeded on the throne by ar-Raghid Abi Ja‘far Havin, son of 
al-Mahdi, on the night preceding Friday, the 14th Rabi‘ I. 
170 A.H.; his Qadhis were al-Husain ibnu-l-Hasan as-Siifi, ‘Aun 
ibn ‘Abdi-llah al-Mas‘tidi and Hafg ibn Ghiyath.? He died at 
Tis in the year 198, upon which his son, al-Amin Muhammad, 
was raised to the Caliphate on the 7th of Jumada@ II. 193 A.H. 
He was attacked and killed by his brother al-Ma’mifin, who was 
saluted Caliph in the year 198. The Qadhis of al-Ma’min 
were al-Waqidi,? Muhammad ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rahmin al-Makhziimi,* 
Bishr ibnu-l-Walid® and Yahya ibn Aktham,® He died in 218, at 
Tarasis, when Abt Ishaq Muhammad ibnu-r-Rashid, al-Mu‘tasim, 
succeeded; his Qidhi was Ahmad ibn Abi Du'ad.? On the death 


1 Al-Qadhi Abi Yisuf Ya‘qib ibn Ibrahim, the celebrated disciple of Abii 
Hanifah, in the western quarter, and Sa‘id ibn ‘Abdi-r-Rahman, in the eastern 
quarter of Baghdad. Kitabu-!-‘Uyin, p. 290. 

2 Hafsibn Ghiyath ibn Talg Abi ‘Abdi-llah an-Nakha‘i al-Kiifi, Qidhi of the 
eastern quarter of Baghdad. He held the office of Qidhi for a long time and 
up to the time of his death. He bore an excellent character, and was a 
trustworthy traditionist, although he did not always mention his immediate 
authorities for the traditions he related, He died in 194 A.H. Abu-l-Mahdasin, 
T, 552. 

8 Mohammad ibn ‘Umar ibn Wagqid, al-Imim Abi ‘Abdi-llah al-Aslami, 
He was born in 129 A.H., and was a man of great learning, well versed in 
the history of the battles and conquests of Islam. He officiated as Qidhi 
under al-Ma’miin for a period of fonr years. He died in 207 A.H. Abu-l- 
Mahasin, 1. 696. 

4 He was appointed Qidhi of ‘Askaru-l-Mahdi, in the eastern quarter of 
Baghdad, in 208 A.H. THe was however removed from his office after some 
time, and Bishr ibna-l-Walid al-Kindi appointed in his place. See Abu-l- 
Mahasin, 1, 598. 

6 Bishr ibnu-l-Walid ibn Khilid, al-Imam Abi Bakr al-Kindi al-Hanafi, 
He was highly distinguished for his learning, his piety and the austerity of 
his life. He lived to an advanced age and died A.H, 238. De Slane’s bn 
Khallikén, IV. 285. Abu-1-Mahasin, I. 721. 

6 For the life of this celebrated judge, see Ibn Khallikin, Vol. TV. 33. He 
died in 242 A.H., having then attained the age of eighty-three years. 

7 Ahmad ibn Abi Du’ad ibn Jarir, al-Qadbi Aba ‘Abdi-Ilah al-Iyadi, was 
porn at al-Basrah in 160 A.H., but chiefly resided at Baghdad, where 
he died in 240. He hold the office of Chief Qadhi under both al-Ma‘tasim 
and al-Wathiq, and was distinguished for his liberality, learning and polite 
manners, A lengthy sketch of his life is given in Ibn Khallikan, 1, 61. See 
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of al-Mu‘tagim in 227, his son al-Wathiq Aba Ja‘far Haran, was® 
raised to the throne; his Qadhi was also Ahmad ibn Abi Dwad. 
He died in 232, and was succeeded by his brother Abn-l-Fadhl 
Ja‘far al-Mutawakkil; his Qadhi was Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdi-l- Wahid 


al-Hashimi.' He died in 247, and his son al-Mantasir Aba 
Ja‘far Muhammad was proclaimed Caliph ; his Qadhi was Ja‘far 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-Wahid; he died in 248, and was succeeded by his 


son? Abu-l-‘Abbas Ahmad al-Musta‘in, whose Qadhi was Ja‘far 
ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ammar. After three years and eight 
months, he abdicated and was succeeded by al-Mu‘tazz, son of 
al-Mutawakkil; his Qadhi was al-Hasan ibn Muhammad Ibn 
Abi-sh-Shawarib.* His successor, al-Mu‘tamid® Abn-l-‘Abbas 
Ahmad, son of al-Matawakkil, ascended the throne in 256, and 
had for Qadhi Ibn Abi-sh-Shawarib;° he died in 279, and was | 




























1 Al-Qadhi Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdi-l-Wabid, well-known by the title of Qadhi-th- 
Thughir, was a member of the ‘Abbaside family, whom al-Mutawakkil 
appointed to the office of Chief Qidhi at Samarra’ in 240 A.H. He died in 
the year 258, or by another acoount, in 268 or 269. See Abu-l-Mahasin, Il. 
80, and Ibn Khallikén, LV. 48 and 49. 

8 This is a mistake. Al-Musta‘in was the son of Muhammad ibnn-l- 
Mu‘tasim, so that he was a coasin of the late Caliph, Al-Fakhri gives the 
motive for which he was raised to the Caliphate, The Turkish Amirs, he says, 
were afraid if any of the sons of al-Muatawakkil were to gain possession of 
the throne, he would punish them for the marder of his father; they there- 
fore placed on the seat of Caliphate another grandson of al-Mu‘tasim, so that 
the succession may remain in his line. 2 

8 In Ibnu-l-Athir, VIL. 88, Ja‘far ibn Ahmad ibn ‘Ammar. Died A,H. 256 

& Al-Hasan ibn Mahammad ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, appointed to the office of 
Chief Qidhi in the year 252. Died in 261 A.H. He was widesoandant of the 
Umayyads, and was distingaished for his learning and judgment, Abu-l-_ 

gsin, Il. 86. 
ge was forced to abdicate at the end of the monthof Rajab, A.H. 
255, and al-Mahtadi, a son of al-Wathiq, was raised to the throne in his plac 
After a short reign of only eleven months, al-Muhtadi is 6 e 
thrown into confinement, where he died a tow days after. ‘ htadi y 
succeeded by al-Mu‘tamid, the eldest surviving son of al-Mutawakkil, 
real ruler was his brother al-Muwaffaq, a man of undoubted 

6 From the commencement of his reign to the year 261, the: 
was Ibn Abi-sh-Shawarib al-Hasan ibn Muhammad ibn 
tioned above. In 261, al-Hasan died 
jbnn-I-Hasan, Ibn Abi-sh-Shawarib, was 
ra’d, whilst al-Qidbi Isma‘ll ibn Ishaq. 
Baghdad. ‘Al ibnu-1-Hasan, Ibn Abi hh-Shay 
the office of Qadhi of Baghdad for only six 
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succeeded by his son' Abu-l-‘Abbas Ahmad ibn Abi Ahmad, 
al-Mu‘tadhid; his Qadhis were Isma‘l ibn Ishaq,? Yusuf ibn 
Ya‘qib® and Ibn Abi-sh-Shawarib;* he died in 289. He was 
succeeded in the Caliphate by his son Aba Muhammad ‘Ali al- 
Muktafi; his Qadhis were Yasuf ibn Ya‘qab and Muhammad © his 
son; he died in 295. His other son,® Abu-l-Fadhl Ja‘far al- 
Mugqtadir, succeeded; his Qadhis were Muhammad ibn Yisuf 
ibn Ya‘qib, Yusuf son of the latter, and Ya‘qiab Abi ‘Amr, Al- 
Muqtadir was killed in 320. He was succeeded by al-Qahir,? 
whose reign lasted one year and six months. Ar-Radhi’ his 
successor, reigned seven years and ten days. Al-Muttagi,® the 
next Caliph, three years and eleven months. His successor, al- 
Mustakfi,!° ascended the chair of Caliphate in 333; his Qadhi 
was Abi ‘Abdi-llih ibn Abi Misa adh-Dharir. In the year 834 
he was blinded, and al-Muti‘ Abu-l-Qasim al-ladhi'! placed on the 
throne. All these were descendants of al-Mu‘tadhid, Al-Muti‘ 
continued to reign to the year 363, when he abdicated in favour 
of his son ‘Abdu-l-Kavim Aba Bakr at-Ta'i‘; the Qadhi of the 
latter is Abi Muhammad ‘Ubaidu-llah ibn Ahmad ibn Ma‘raf. 


1 Another mistake. Al-Mu‘tadbid was the son of al-Muwaffag, brother of 
al-Mu‘tamid. Our anthor is right however in calling his father Abi Ahmad, 
as this was al-Muwaffaq’s name. 

% His first appointment as Qidhi of Baghdid was as early as the year 262, 
in the reign of al-Mu‘tamid. See Abu-l-Mahisin, II, 387. 

8 Officiated at the fnneral of al-Mu‘taghid, and died in the year 207, 
Abu-l-Mahasin, IL, 182 and 180. 

4 Ibn Abi-sh-Shawiarib ‘Ali ibnu-l-Hasan, See note 17. 

6 Mahammad ibn Yisuf ibn Ya‘qib, Abi ‘Amr al-Qadhi al-Azdi, Held the 
office of Qadhi at Madinatu-l Mansiir, and was a man of learning, wisdom and 
devotion. Died 320 A.H. Abu-l-Mahdsin, U1, 250. 

6 Al-Mnqtadir was a son of al-Mu‘tadhid. He was but thirteen yeurs of 
age when raised to the throne, At the end of bis long reign of nearly twenty- 
five years, the Caliphate had come to the lowest ebb, 

7 Another son of al-Mu‘tadhid. 

8 Ar-Radhi-bi-llah Abu-l-‘Abbis Muhammad, son of al-Muqtadir. He as- 
cended the throne on the 6th Jumada I, 322 A.H., and died in the middle of 
Rabi‘ I, 329, His reign lasted therefore 6 years 10 months and 10 days, 
two months less than the period given by al-Muqaddasi. 

9 Al-Muttaqi-li-llah Abi Ishaq Ibrahim, also son of al-Mnqtadir. 

10 Al-Mustakfi Abu-l-Qasim ‘Abdu-llah, son of al-Muktafi. He was Caliph 
_ for little oyer a year. Died in 388 A.H., about four years after his deposition. 
ther son of al-Muqtadir. 
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The first of the Dailamites} to make himself 
country was Abu-l-Hasan 2 
his son Bakhtiyar. 


master of the 133, 

ibn Buwaih, who was succeeded by 

— ariel. next took possession of 

1@ throne, and on his death his sor alkarza . 

and next his elder son GE ea a a 
Land Revenve.—The area under cultivation in this province 

measures 36,009,000 acres. On an acre of wheat, a tax of 4 

dirhams is levied; on an acre of barley, 2 dirhams; and on an 

acre of palm-trees, 8 dirhams, This is as it was fixed by ‘Umar 

himself. He also imposed a capitation tax® on 500,000 tribu- 

taries. The revenue of the Sawad amounted accordingly to 128 . 

millions of dirhams. ‘Umar ibn ‘Abdi-l-‘Aziz$ still received 124 

millions. On the other hand, al-Hajjaj realized 18 millions only,® | 

that is, minus the 100 millions. The cities of al-Basrah and al- 

Kafah are tithe-lands. Ina book in the Library of ‘Adhudu-d- 

Daulah I have found it stated as follows— The aggregate price 

of the land produce of the Sawad amounts to 86,780,000 dirhams; 

of other sources of revenue in the Sawad another 4,008,000 

















1 Below is given the snecession of the first five Buwaihide princes inal-‘Iraq, 
with their names and the periods of their reigns: 

1 Ma‘izzn-d-Daulah Abu-l-Husain (not Abu-l-Hasan) Ahmad, 
834-356. 

2 ‘Izza-d-Danlah Bakhtiyar, his son, A.H. 356-367. 

8 ‘Adhudu-d-Daulah, son of Rukou-d-Daulah Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan, 
867-872, per 

4 Samsamn-d-Daulah Abi Kalijar, younger son of ‘Adhndu-d-Daulah, 
A.H, 372-876, Leet 

5 Sharafa-d-Daulah Abu-l-FPawiris, elder son of ‘Adhuda-d-Daulah. A.H. 
376-379. = 

2 His correct name was Abu-l-Husain as in MS, C. The three sons « 
Buwaih, all of whom attained sovereign power, were tf 
Abn-l-Hasan ‘Ali, Rukna-d-Daulah Abi ‘Alt al-Hasan and 
Abu-l-Husain Abmad, 

3 Literally: and he sealed five hundred thousand of the 
is, he marked them, in classes, twelve dirhams, and twen 
eight; tying a thong upon the neck of each, and putting 
of lead. Vide Lane, sub. e+; and also M. De Gooje’s T 

ardadhbah, p. 11 note 4, hg . 
= Highth Caliph of the Umayyads (A.H. 99-101), 
the time of ‘Umar. ie “pee sagt : 

6 This falling off in the revenue of tl 
and sears Govan al-Hajjaj.” Ton J 
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dirhams are realized; the revenue of the District of the Tigris 
amounts to 8,500,000 dirhams,’—AlI-‘Iraq is divided into fussijs ; 
these are to the number of sixty; viz. in the District of Hulwan 
5,! in Shadh-Qubadh® 8, in Barmasiyan® 3, in Upper Bih-Qu- 
badh * 6, in Middle Bih-Qubadh® 4, in Ardashir Babakan® 5, 
in Shadh-Sabar? 4, in Shadh-Bahman® 4, in Astau al-‘Al® 4, 
in Lower Bih-Qubidh © 5, in Shadh-Hurmuz!! 7, and in 


1 The District of Hulwin, called in Persian times Astin of Shidh-Fairiz, 
five fassiijs: 1° Fairiiz-Qubadh ; 2° al-Jabal (the mountain); 8° ‘Timarra; 4° 
Irbil; 5° Khaniqin. The names of the fass#js in this and the other districts 
are taken from Ibn Khurdadhbah. 

2 Astin of Shidh-Qubadh, eight fassijs: 1° Ristuqbidh ; 2° Mahridh; 3° 
Silsil; 4° Jalila and Jalulta; 5° adh-Dhibain: 6° al-Bandanijin; 7° Baraz ar- 
Riz; 8° ad-Daskarah and ar-Rustiqain. This District lies to the east of the 
Tigris, and is one of the districts watered by the rivers Tigris and Tamarra, 

8 In Ibn Khurdadhbah, Astin of Bih-Dhiwamistin, commonly called by 

the name of az-Zawibi, or the Zabs, three fass@s: 1° az-Zibu-l-A‘la (Upper 
Zab); 2° az-Zibu-l-Ausat (Middle Zib); 3° az-Zabu-l-Asfal (Lower Zab). 
This is one of the districts to the west of the Tigris, and watered by the 
Euphrates and the Dajail. 
_ # Astin of Bih-Qubadh al-A‘la (the Upper), six faseijs: 1° Babil; 2°Kha- 
tarniyah; 3° al-Fallijatu-l-‘Ulya (Upper Fallijah); 4° al-Pallijatu-s-Sufld 
(Lower Fallijah) ; 5° an-Nahrain (the two canals) ; 6° ‘Ainu-t-Tamr. Another 
of the Huphrates-Dujail districts. 

5 Astin of Bih-Qubadh al-Ausat (the Middle), four fassijs: 1° al-Jabbah 
and al-Budat ; 2° Sira and Barbisami; 3° Biriisami; 4° Nabra-l-Malik (the 
Royal Canal). Of the Buphrates-Dujail districts, west of the Tigris. 

_ 6 Astin of Ardashir Babakan, one of the Euphrates-Dujail districts, five 
tfassijs: 1° Bahurasir ; 2° ar-Ramaqin; 8° Kitha; 4° Nahr-Durgit; 5° Nahr- 
Janbar. 

1 Astan of Shadh-Sabiir, that is, Kaskar, four fassi#js+ 1° az-Zandaward ; 
2° ath-Tharthir; 3° al-Astiin; 4° al-Jawazir. This is one of the two distriets 
watered by the Tigris and the Euphrates. The other is Shadh-Bahman, 

_ 8 Astin of Shadh-Bahman, known as the District of the Tigris, four fassijs : 
1° Bahman-Ardashir; 2° Maisan, called also Milwa; 8° Dasti-Maisan, which 
is the same as al-Ubullah ; 4° Abazqubadh. 

9 Astan al-‘Al, one of the Euphrates-Dujail districts, four fasszjs: 1° 
Fairiz-Sabir, that is, al-Anbar; 2° Maskin; 3° Qatrabbul; 4° Badiraya, 

10 Astin of Bih-Qubadh al-Asfal (the Lower), five fass#js: 1° Furat 
Badaqla ; 2° as-Snilahin; 3° Nistar; 4° Ridhmastan; 5° Hurmazjard. 

ll Agstan of Shadh-Hurmuz, one of the ‘Tigris-Tamarra districts, seven 
taseijs : 1° Buzurjasibir: 2° Nahr-Biq; 8° Kalwadha and Nahr-Bin; 4° 

6° al-Madinatu-l-‘Atiqah (the old town); 6° Radbinal-A‘la (the 
a ; 7 Radhan al-Asfal (the Lower). : 7 > 
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bee tnd malian no 
levied by land and reps ee tt aL Baa “ s 
search is made, and the eeaciaee ie’ MR ee Ts ae 
case at al-Bata’ih, where goods are spent a be aus a) 
The Qaramitah have established an office at th of ak 

C e gate of al-Bagrah, 
where imposts are paid; the Dailamites have likewise an office 
of their own, so that ona single sheep as much as four dirhams 134 
are taken. The gate opens for only an hour of the day. When 
the pilgrims return even the loads of dressed skins and the 
Arabian camels are taxed; so also at al-Kafah and Baghdad. On 
every camel-litter 60 dirhams have to be paid by the pilgrims, on 
every large houdah or a load of fine linen 100, aud on every small 
houdah 50, and 100 at al-Basrah and al-Kitfah. 

Al-‘Iréq measures in its length, from the Sea to as-Sinn, 125 
farsakhs. Its breadth, from al-‘Udhaib to the ‘Aqabah (Pass) of 
Hulwan, ? is 80. The total area is therefore 10,000 farsakhs. 

Distances atone THe High Roaps—From Baghdad ® to Nahru- 
1-Malik, one stage; thence to al-Qagr, one stage; thence to Haw- 
mdm Ibn ‘Umar, one stage; thence toal-Kifah, one stage; thence 
to al-Qadisiyyah, one stage. From Baghdad * to al-Mada’in, one 
stage; thence to as-Sib, one stage; thence to Dairu-I-‘Aqul, one — 
stage; thence to Jarjarayi, one stage; thence to an-Nu‘maniyyah, 













1 This is the district called in Ibn Khurdadbbah, Astin of Bazi 
five fassijs: 1° an-Nahrawan al-A‘la (the Upper); 2? an-Nahrawan : 
(the Middle); 3° an-Nahrawan al-Asfal (the Lower), with Iskif Bani Janaid, 
Jarjaraya, ete. ; 4° Bidariya; 5° Bakusadya. 

4 Al-‘Udhaib which marks the extreme limit of al-‘Iraq towards the desert, 
lies at a distance of 21 miles to the south-west of al-Kifah, ‘Aqabuat 
is a mountain a little beyond Hulwan, over which the Baghdad-Khurasan- 
passes Do 

8 The distances in miles, in Ibn Khurdidhbah and Qudamah, 
Baghdad and al-Kifah, are as follows,—Baghdad to Jisr Katha [th 
Bridge] on the Nabru-l-Malik Canal 21 M. ; Qasr Ibn Hubairah 
Asad 21M,; Shahi 21M, or according to Qudimah 15 M,; al 
al-Qadisiyyah 15 M. . : Bobs 

4 The direct route from Baghdad | 
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one stage; thence to Jabbul, one stage; thence to Nahr 
Sabus, one stage; thence to Matarah,! two barids;* thence to 
al-Jazirah,3 the same; thence to al-Ishiqiyyah, one stage; 
thence to al-Mihraqah,* two barids; thence to al-Haddadiyyah, ° 
the same; thence to Turumanah, one stage; thence to Wasit, one 
stage, You may also go from al-Haddadiyyah to az-ZGubaidiyyah,® 
one stage; and thence to Wasit, two barids. From al-Mibraqah 
to al-Jamidah is two barids, and from al-Haddadiyqah to as-Saliq 
also two bartds. From al-Bagrah to al-Ubullah, two barids ; thence 
to Bayan, one stage;7 thence to ‘Abbadan, one stage. From 
Baghdad® to as-Sailahin, two barids; thence to al-Anbar, one 
stage; thence to ar-Rabb, one stage ; thence to Hit, two stages. 
From Baghdad® to al-Baradan,! two barids; thence to ‘Ukbara, 


1 Our author mentions a Matarah among the villages in the district of al- 
Bagrah. This Yaqgit (IV. 561) locates at the confinence of the Tigris and the 
Enphrates, between al-Madhar and al-Basrah, so that it cannot be the same 
place as this. If we accept this itinerary as correct, there must be another 
village of the name of Matarah somewhere to the north of Wasit, and we 
must suppose this to be another route to Wasit by a detour through al- 
Baja’ ih. 

8 Al-Muqaddasi takes the barid as measuring six miles. 

8 The text has vy !, but the editor remarks that it is possibly ijl), 
of which there is mention in Ibnu-l-Athir (JX. 128), as one of the towns of 
al-Bata’ih. The name of the next station suggests another reading, viz, al- 
Harithiyyah. Ibn Serapion mentions a village of this name on the Nahru-n- 
Nars canal. 

4 In the map accompanying the original text it is called Mikhraqah. Editor's 
note. 

& Described by Yaqit (II. 217), as a large village in the Batihah of Wasit. 

6 Mentioned by our auther at page 53 of the text as one of the villages 
in the district of al-Bata’ih. 

1 In Qudamah five farsakhs or 15 M, Bayan lies to the east of the Tigris, on 
the route from al-Basrah to Hisn Mahdi in al-Ahwiz, It is not far from Hisn 
Mahdi (Yaqit I. 778). 

8 This is the ronte from Baghdad to the West, following the course of the 
Huphrates + Baghdad to Sailahin 4 P. ; al-Anbar 8 F.; ar-Rabb 7 F.; Hit 12 PF. 

9 The Baghdad-Mansgil route: Baghdad to al-Baradan 4 F. ; ‘Ukbara 6 F.; 

_-—s-«-Bahamsha 3 F.; al-Qadisiyyah 7 F.; Surra-man-ra’a 3 PF. ; al-Karkh 2 F.; 
 ‘Jabilta 7 F.; as-Sidaqaniyah 6 F.; Barimma 6 F.; as-Sinn, at the mouth of 

e Lesser Zab, 5 F. Ibn Khurd, p. 23. 

|-Baradan lay on the eastern bank of the Tigris, four farsakhs to the 

the capital. Its ruins still exist at the place culled now Bedran. See 
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sie, ben Rion ts 
a a oon age 5 erie 0 al. arkh, one stage; thence to 135 
ta, ge; thence to as-Siidaqaniyah, the same; thence 
" Barimma,* the same; thence to as-Sinn, the same. From 
aghdad ® to an-Nahrawan, two barids; thence to Dair Bari 6 
the same; thence to ad Daskarah, one stage; thea aaa 
one stage; From Hit7 to ati 
Na'iisah, one stage ; thence to ‘Anah, one stage; thence to Alisah, 
one stage; thence to al-Fuhaimah, one stage; thence to al- 
Hadithah,* one stage; thence to an-Nahbah,® one stage. From 
Hulwan! to Madharwastin, two barids; thence to al-Marj, one 
stage ; thence to Qasr Yazid, two barids ; thence to az-Zubaidiyyah, 
thence to Qasr ‘Amr, one stage; thence to Qarmasin, 
From Hulwan to Qasr Shirin, one stage; thence to 
Khaniqin, one stage. From al-Ubullah to al-Khiziyyah, one 
stage by water. From al-Ubullah to Nahr Dubba,'! one stage; | 
thence to the mouth of the ‘Adhudi Canal,!* one stage. ‘Askar 
Abi Ja‘far lies opposite al-Ubullah; here there is a ferry. 


thence to Khaniqin, one stage. 


one stage ; 


half a stage. 










1 This Qadisiyyah is a large village in the Dnjail District, on the eastern 
lt lies abont nine miles below Samarra, and is now 
(Yaqat IV. 9). 


bank of the Tigris. 
famous for its glass works. 
% Karkh-Samarra. (Yaqit IV. 256). 7 
8 The text has Habulta, but [bn Khardadhbah (p. 93) reads Jabilta. See 
also Guy Le Strange, p. 35. *, 
4 On the eastern bank of the Tigris of Mausil. (Yagit 1.464), 
6 ‘The Baghdid-Kharasin road: Baghdid to an-Nahrawan 4F.; Dair — 
Tirma 4 F.; ad-Daskarah 8 F.; Jalil 7 F.; Khanigin 7 F. oss 
6 In Ibn Khurdadhbah and Qudamah Dair Bazama; in Ibn Rustah Dair 
Tirma, The reading is uncertain. 
7 Continuation of the route from Baghdad to the West: see above p. 201, 
note 1. 
8 Hadithata-l-Furat, from its situation on the Euphrates. Ttisalsok 
as Hadithatu-n-Narah, Yaqiit (IT. 228). 
9 In Ibn Khurdadhbah an-Nahyah or an-Nahiyyah. The place 
to the present day by the name of an-Nahiyyah. F 
10 Continuation of the Baghdad-Khurasan road : Halwan to 1 
4 P.; Marju-l-Qal‘ah 6 F.; Qasr Yazid 4 F.; az-Zubaidiyyah 6 F ; 
3P.; Qasr ‘Amr 4.F.; Qarmisin 3 F. ate. 
Il The canal of Dabbi, see above p. 172, note 1. 
Yiqit (11. 544) asa district near al-Bagrah it 
andvillsgea: 0 aetna ; 


12 This canal, which was 


abi = 


owes its uame, will be described in the c 
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Wasit (central) was so called as the distance from it to the 
following towns, viz., Baghdad, al-Kifah, al-Basrah, Hulwan 
and al-Ahwaz, is 50 farsakhs in every instance. It does not ocenpy 
the centre of al-‘Iraq, the town which is so situated being Dairn-1- 
‘Aqal. The pilgrim route commences from al-Kiifah. 


THE PROVINCE OF AQUR. 


136 This also is an important province, and is besides of great worth 
as possessing many shrines of prophets and retreats of holy men. 

It was in this province that Noah's ark rested on al-Jadi,! and 
here settled those who were saved in it and built the town of 
Thamanin*? Here also did God forgive the people of Jonas, and 

. cause the spring of water to issue.8 In this country is also the 
entrance by which Dhu-l-Qarnain* passed to the region of Darkness; 


1 Al-Jidi (Qur’an xi. 44). A mountain in the Gordyman ranges lying to the 
East of the river Tigris, and dividing Armenia on the south from Mesopotamia 
and Kurdistan, from which the mountains are supposed to have taken 
their name, Yaqiit describes Mount Jidi as overlooking the city of Jazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar, in the Mansil district (11. 144). The tradition which affirms the 
ark to have rested on these mountains is very ancient, and Yaqit writes that 
in his timo there still was a mosque on this mountain called the Mosque of 
Noah. According to the tradition which obtains at present, the ark rested on 
Mount Masis in Armenia, called by the Turks Aghir-Digh und situate abont 
twelve leagues south-east of Erivan. Wherry’s Commentary, Vol, I1., p. 854. 
_ 8 “Bighty,” so named from the number of persons saved in the ark. 

_§ The general Mubammadan opinion is that Jonas was thrown into the 
nean, and was ejected by the fish near the port of Nineveh, from a 
f water, To explain the geographical difficulty they say that the 
has subterranean communication with every river and sea on 
= rface of the earth. The natural supposition, however, is that he was 
_ cast out of the sea, the coast of Palestine, near the town of Joppa, from 
‘ish, 











The generality of commentators suppose this person to 
‘There are others, however, who believe this prince 
another great conqueror much more ancient than he, 
vith Abraham, The story of his entrance to the region 
to be found the fountain of life, ferms an episode in 
10 historical work seriously mentions it. Ibnu- 
ks what is meant by the land of Darkness 
n Hemisphere has its winter. There is 
ans ne 


where the sun does not shine at 
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and here occurred the strange events of Jirjis' with Dadhi- 
yanah. Also did God make to grow for Jonas here the gourd 
tions he while the blessed and renowned river of God’s people, the 
Tigris, issues from it. Does it not contain the Mosque of Jonas, 
at Tall Tanbah [Repentence Hill], to which seven visits is said to 

be equal to a pilgrimage? with a number of other shrines and 
many excellences. Besides, it is a frontier country of the Muslims 

and a stronghold of their strongholds, for Amid is now the base of 

their warlike Operations, while al-Mausil is one of their best 
recrniting grounds, and Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar one of their pleasantest 
gardens. In addition to all this, it is the connecting link between 
al-‘Iraq, Syria and the stations of the Arabs after Islam. This 
country is also the home of horses of the best breed, while it 
supplies corn to most parts of al-‘Iriq. Prices are Jow in it, and 

its fruits are excellent. It is the country of good and religious 

men. It is reported in a tradition* that the Prophet of God hath 

said: There are four mountains which are of the monntains of 
Paradise, four rivers of the rivers of Paradise, and four battles of " 
the battles of Paradise. It was asked, which are the mountains ? 137 
He said, Uhud, it loves us and we love it, and Majannah,® a 
mountain of the mountains of Paradise, and at-Tir,°a mountain — 
of the mountains of Paradise. The rivers are, the Nile, 
Euphrates, Saihdn and Jaikan;? and the battles, Badr, Uh 


















ol 


1 St. George the martyr, whom the Mahammadans put amongst the D 
of the prophets. Dadhiyanah, his persecutor, was said to be king of : 
He is called Dazinab in Ibnu-l-Athir (I. 264). See Mirkhond’s Rauzatu-s-Sc 
(Rehatsek), P. I., V. Il. 214, for a record of Jirjis and his bed é 

9 See Wherry’s Commentary on Qur'an xxxvii. 146. “The original 
(Yagfin) properly signifies a plant which spreads iteelf upon the 
having no erect stalk or stem to support it, and particularly a gourd.” 

3 It now bears the name of Nabi Yunas. It is situated opposite 

will be described at page 144 of the text. 3 
a The authorities for this tradition are: al-Hakim Aba 
Muhammad al-Harbi, the Muhtasib of Bakhara 
(Died, 335 A.H.); Abi Ya‘l@ al-Hasan ibn 
mad ibn Mansi al-Flagih ; Isma‘il, 
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al-Khandaq and Hunain.' The Euphrates, which possesses this 
distinction,? bends round this province in the form of a curve ; 
and the ‘Tigris, a river of great renown, has its sources in it. Tho 
country, indeed, is full of Nature’s blessings, and of sacred shrines 
and frontier posts and mosques; but itis the head-quarters of 
brigands, and the roads are difficult, while the Greeks have brought 
the frontiers to ruin by their depredations. This is its form and 
figure. 

We have divided this province in relation to the Arabian tribes 
settled in it, that thou mayst know their habitations and distinguish 
them. The Districts therefore are three, after the number of these 
tribes, The first from the side of al-‘Iraq is Diyar Rabi‘ah, 
next is Diyar Mudhar, and lastly Diyar Bakr; it has also four 
dependencies. 1° Diyar Rabi‘ah; capital, al-Maugil; towns, 
al-Hadithah, Ma‘lathaya, al-Hasaniyyah, Talla‘far,’ Sinjar, al-Jibal 
(the mountains),* Balad, Adhramah, Barqa‘id, Nagibin, Dara, 
Kafartiitha,’ Ra’su-l-‘Ain, Thamanin and others. Its dependency 
is Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar; towns, Faishabir,® Ba‘ainatha, al- 
Mughithah, az-Zawazin,? 2° Diyar Mudhar ; capital, ar-Raqqah ; 


Minor. It is strange that some haye thought Saihan to represent the Tigris, 
while Jaihin represented the Oxus. See Kitdbu-l-Buldan, p. 95. 

' The battle of Badr, which is a valley a few miles from al-Madinah, took 
place in the second year of the Hijrah. The battle of Ubad, a hill three 
miles north-east of it, in the third year. That of al-Khandaq (See above p. 
130 n 4), in the fifth; and that of Hunain, a valley about three miles to the 
north-east of Makkah, in the eighth year. 

% Viz., that of being one of the rivers of Paradise. 
‘ 8 Pall A‘fur, as it is commonly called, or Tall Ya‘far, as the learned call it, 
is a fortress between Sinjar and al-Mansil, in the midst of a valley through 
which rons a stream of water. It is on an isolated mountain, and is of great 
strength and impregnability. The water of the stream which flows by it, 
has a taste of sweetness in it; it is pestilential and unwholesome. It abounds 
in palm-trees, the dates being exported to al-Mausil, Yaqit I. 863. 

* Le, the mountains of Sinjir, Sinjir is situated at the foot of an elevated 
mountain, which is covered with trees and streams. It is said that Nonh’s 
ark tonched this mountain in its course, and that Noah blessed it for this 
veagon, as he then knew that the water was subsiding. Yaqit III, 158. 

6 A large village at a distance of five farsakks from Dara, between the 

it place and Ra’s ‘Ain. Kafartitha is also the name of a village in 
NACo AAO eI ak 

ill town, where several battles were fought. Yaqiit ILI. 931. 

ton the Hast side of the Tigris, adjoining Jazivat Ibu ‘Umar. 
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towns, al-Mubtariqah, ar-Rafiqah, Khaniqah,! al-Havish,? Tall 
Mabra,’ Bajarwan,* Hisn Maslamah,5 Tar‘iz,6 Harran, 


ans 
Ruha and others. 


The dependency : Sarij,? Kafarzab and 
Kafarsivin. 3° Diyar Bakr; capital, Amid ; towns, Mayyafariqin, 
Tall Fafan, Hisn Kaifa, al-Far, Hadhiyah and others, 138 
Of the towns of the Euphrates District ( al-Furatiyyah J, 
the largest is Rahbat Ibn Tauq; next are, Qarqisiya,? 


It is bound on one side by a line running from abont two days from al-Mansil 

to the beginning of the limits of Khilat in Armenia; its boundary stretches 

on the other side to the limits of Salamis, in Adharbijan. This tract 

contains many strong fortresses belonging to the Kurds; such as the fort of a 
Bargah and the fort of Bashir, which belong to the Bashnawiyyah Kurds; ‘ 
and the forts of Jurdhaqil, which is the largest and the seat of Government, br 
and Atil and ‘Allis, to the Bukhtiyyah Kurds. Yaqit IT. 957. s 

1 A town on the Enphrates, near ar-Raqqah. Yaqut II, 394, 

2 In Vol, II, p. 254 of his book, Yaqit describes al-Harigh as a village in 
the district of al-Marj (not al-Farj, see Vol. 1V., p. 488), near al-Mausil. In : 
Vol. I., p. 870, he mentions a place called Jurish, near. Tall Bahra, or Tall - 
Mabra, in Diyir Mudbar, There can be no doubt that this is the same place 

{ mentioned above. 
sa ait called Tall Babra, a small town between Hisn Maslamah and ar- 
Raqgah. It has a citadel in its centre, and had formerly a market and 7 
According to some writers it is the same place as Tallu-l-Balikh, which was 
so called from the river al-Balikh on which the town of ar-Ragqah stands. 
at I. 869. : 
Fe village of the district watered by the river al-Balikh. 

5 A fortress between Ra’s ‘Ain and ar-Raqqah, built by : a 
‘ .]-Malik ibn Marwan, fifth of the Umayyad Caliphs. It is ata 
Peed a half miles from al-Balikh and its inhabitants vane ie tank 

i ith stone which is filled from this nivesunte ina year. n i 
= eae distant poe Harr@n, on the direct route between this townat 

-Raqgah. Yaqit Il. 278. E 
ee aa village of Harran, where the aire ma Le ean 
to Venus. In the language eT ae the name village, 

‘4 { Venus. aiqit I, 887. “ 
ne Sonne. which stood in the neighbourhood of ‘Edessa, 
the hero of al-Hariri’s Assomblies belonged. Al-Istakhri 
; n abounding in grapes and fruits and with 
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‘Anah,! ad-Daliyah,? al-Hadithah. The capital of the Khabar 
District is ‘Araban; and of its towns: al-Hugain,’ ash-Sham- 
siniyyah,# = Mikisin,® Sukairu-1-‘Abbas,® al-Khaishah,? 
Sakiniyyah,’ at-Tunanir.9 2 ; 

Al-Mausgil is the metropolis of this province, a great city, well 
built and possessing a pleasant climate and healthy water, 
It is of great renown and high antiquity, with good markets and 
inns, and inhabited by many personages of distinction and learned 
men; nor does it ever lack a high authority in traditions, or a 
noted doctor of the law. It supplies Baghdad with its corn, and 
thither also go all the caravans of ar-Rihab. It has, besides, 
many pleasant fields, and several specialities, excellent fruits, 
splendid baths, beautiful houses and good meat. Tt is alsoa 
flourishing town in many other respects; but the gardens are far 
distant, while the south wind is hurtful and the water of the river 
too deep to be easily drawn. The town is in the form of a tailasain 
(i.e., semi-circular), like al-Basrah, and is not large in size. Down 
one-third of its circuit, there is a building resembling a fortress, 
which is called al-Murabba‘ah [ the Square }. It is situated along 


as- 


1 A small town on the right bank of the Euphrates, between ar-Raqqah 
and Hit, and north of the latter town. The country round ‘Anah is well 
cultivated, and the town was an important position for commerce in ancient 
times. It is four days’ journey from Baghdad to ‘Anah, See Anathoin Smith’s 
Dict. of G. and R. Geography. 

3 A small town on the western bank of the Eupbrates, between ‘Anah and 


ar-Rahbah, 
e 8 A small town on the Khabir, Yaqit If. 281. 
: Te alas —*# The Shamsaniyyah of Yaqit (IIL. 319), a small town in the Khabar 


6 Makisin is a small town on the Khabir, about the size of ‘Arabian, but 
fertile and rich in cultivation. It has a bridge on the Khabar, and is one 
day’s journey from ‘Arabian, along the bank. It is three day’s journey from 
Makisin to Sinjir in a barren desert. Cotton is exported from this place to 
al-Mausil, Istakhri, p. 74h. 

§ A village on the river Khabir, midway between ‘Arabin and Makisin, 
Istakhri, p. 74h. Yaqit IIIT. 109. 

1 For al-Jabshiyyah, a large village of the Khibir, at four miles from al- 
Mijdal. (Yaqit II. 35), Ibn Hanqal (p. 139) mentions also a village of the 
name of al-Jashishiyyah. Editor's note, 
_ 8 This appears to be the place called in al-Istakhri (p. 74h) as-Suhaimiyyah. 

ommonly Tunainir, one of the villages on the banks of the Khabar. 

es export a great quantity of cotton. Istakhri, p. 74h. 
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_ thrown down by the wind. 


the Zubaidah river, and is commonly known as the Wednesday 
Market. On the inner side is a large open Space, where farmers 
and cultivators assemble; and at each corner of the quadrangle, 
Between the mosque and the river bank there 
is the distance of a bow-shot; it has been built on elevated 
ground, and is approached from the river side by a flight of steps. 
The steps are fewer on the town side of the Mosque. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by arched galleries of bana! stone, and the 
front of the roofed sanctuary is without any doors. Most of the 
markets are roofed. The wells are of salt water ; drinking water 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidah river. Among 
other roads of the town, may be noticed those of Dairu-l-A‘la, 
Basglit,? al-Jagsasin [ the Sellers of gypsum ], Bani Maidah, al- 
Jaggagah [the gypsum quarry], the road of the Mill-stone of 
the Prince of the Faithful, of ad-Dabbaghin [the curriers], 
and that of Jamil. The town stretches along the banks of 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance 
of half a jfarsukh, on the other side of the river, near old 
Ninawa. The name of al-Mausil was oviginally Khaulan, but 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to this centre, and 
made the town their head-quarters, it was called al-Maugil.3 
Niinawa* is in the neighbourhood of al-Mausil; it is the city of 
Yiinas, son of Matta.° It was dominated by a citadel, which has been 
Tt now consists of cultivated fields, with 
the stream al-Khisar flowing on one side of it. Mar-Juhainah® — 


there is an inn, 








1 A kind of marble, of so soft a quality, that it can be cut and ‘hewn like 
wood; it is very extensively used in building for door-posts, window-sills, 
arches and pavements. See Glossary, p. 183. . 

3 Evidently from the Syriac Beth Slothd, the prayer-house, : 

8 The Arab Geographers say that the city was 00 called, because — 
nects (wasal) Mesopotamia with Syria, or according to others, with al pos : 
But tho name is probably a corruption of Mespila, as the modern aie a 
Mausil doubtless represents this ancient city of Assyria. (Status 8 Dict., 
383b). The city was founded in the Caliphate of ‘Umar, by Hargh 
‘Arfajah al-Bariqi, See al-Biladburi, p. 332. 
4 The ancient Nineveh. From the excavations undertaken ) 
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the Zubaidah river, and is commonly known as the Weduesdsy 
Market. On the inner side is a large open space, where farmers _ 
and cultivators assemble; and at cach corner of the quadrangle, 
there is aninn. Between the mosque and the river bank there 
is the distance of a bow-shot; it has been built on elevated is 
ground, and is approached from the river side by a flight of steps. 
The steps are fewer on the town side of the Mosque. It is sur- 
rounded on all sides by arched galleries of banat! stone, and the 
front of the roofed sanctuary is without any doors. Most of the 
markets are roofed. The wells are of salt water j drinking water 
is obtained from the Tigris and from the Zubaidah river. 4 
other roads of the town, may be noticed those of Dairn-l-A‘a, 
Bagliit,? al-Jassasin [ the Sellers of gypsum j, Bani Maidah, a 
Jagsagah [the gypsum quarry], the road of the Mill-stone of : 
the Prince of the Faithful, of ad-Dabbaghin [the curriers], 
and that of Jamil. The town stretches along tie banks of 
the river, while the Palace of the Caliph stands at a distance z 
of lalf a farsukk, on the other side of the river, near old ¥ 



















Niinawa. The name of al-Mansil was oviginally — 
when the Arabs extended their habitations to 
made the town their head-quarters, it 28 ).0al : 
Ninawa* is in the neighbourhood of al-Maugil ; it is th 
Yiinas, son of Matta.' Lt was dominated by a cit 
thrown down by the wind. It now 
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lies on the Tigris, towards the ‘Iraq side of al-Mansil; it has 
a considerable number of pigeon houses, and its fortress is 
built of gypsum and stone. The mosque is in the centre of the 
town. Al-Hadithah is also on the Tigris, near a steep bank of 
the river. A number of steps lead up to the town. The mosque 
is near the river bank; it is semi-circular in form. The buildings 
are of mud, with the exception of the mosque. The town is on 
the east bank of the river. Ma‘lathaya lies in the direction of 
Amid; it is small, but has many gardens. Its situation is along 
the banks of a stream. The buildings are of mud, the mosque 
being on a hill. 

Al-Hasaniyyah, ona stream which approaches from Urmiyah ; 
itis the same river over which stands the Bridge of Sanjah.! 
The mosque is in the middle of the town, and the river on one 
side of it. Thamanin, a town lying ona copious stream which 
flows from Armenia, at the foot of Mount al-Jiidi. Wahb ibn 
Munabbih relates* that when Noah came ont of the ark, he built a 
town which he called Thamanin ; it was the first town after the 
Deluge, and Noah built it after their number, a house for every 
one of those who were with him;*® it was therefore the first town 
built in al-Jazirah [Mesopotamia]. Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, a largo 
town surrounded on three sides by water, the Tigris making its 
course between it and the mountain ; * it is a pleasant, lovely place, 


the first station on the road to Baghdad. 
place. 

1 The river on which al-Hasaniyyah stands is called al-Khabir. This river 
rises in the mountains to the north of al-Mausil, and flows into the Tigris, on 
its eastern bank, between Bastrin and Faisibir. Ad-dimishqi (p. 190) says 
that there is on this river one of the most wonderful bridges in the world in 
height and structure. This however is not the Bridge of Sanjah, the latter 
being on the river Sanjah, which flows between Hisn Mansiir and Kaisim, 
west of the Euphrates, finally falling into this river in the neighbourhood of 
Sumaisat, 

3 Authorities of this tradition: Aba Sa‘id ibn Hamdan; Aba Hamid al- 
Julidi; Aba Hani’ and his father’; ‘Abdu-l-Mun‘im ibn Idris and his father ; 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. 

8 Thamanin means ‘eighty,’ which is said to be the number of the persons 
saved in the ark. These built for themselves houses at this place, where 
they settled, and hence the place was called from their number Thamanin, 
A pestilence having broken out, the whole of the eighty died, with the excep- 
tion of Noah and his sons. See Yaqit I. 934, 

. # The city is situated on an island in the Tigris, surrounded on all sides by 


The Marj is a meadow near this 


4 


297 
and the buildings are of stone. Its situation is on the Kast bank 
of the Tigris. It is muddy in winter. Ba‘ainatha, a lovely and 
pleasant place, divided into twenty-five quarters, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by gardens and streams. There is not the 
eee ce eae . 

eof it in al-‘Iriq; while it also enjoys great plenty and low 
Balad,! on the Tigris, which is here of considerable 
it has a large number of palaces, is well-built of gypsum 
and stone, and its markets are broad. 


prices. 


volume ; 


es The mosque stands in the 
centre of the town. Adhramah is small and in the rb; 

inhabitants drink from wells, and their buildings a 
Barqa‘id is much the same, but larger. Nasibin;? this town is 
more pleasant, and smaller but broader than al-Mansil ; it abounds 
in fruits, and has good baths and stately palaces, while its people 
possess both wealth and intelligence. The market stretches from 
gate to gate, and a citadel of stone and cement commands the town. 
The mosque is centrally situated. Heaven protect us from the 
scorpions of Nasibin! Dara‘ is small and pleasant ; an aquednet 
conveys water through the whole town; it flows over the tops 
of houses, aud after concentrating in the mosque fall; in a 


mountains, It has been identified with the Roman fortress of Bezabda, 
Smith's Dict, I. 400a. 

1 An ancient city on the Tigris, seven farsakhs above al-Mansil and twenty- 
Its old Persian name was Shahrabadh, Yaqat 


See 


three Jarsakds from Nasibin. 
I. 715, 

8 The Nisibis of classical writers, a town of great antiqnity situated ona 
small stream called al-Hirmas, about two days’ journey from the Tigris, 

8 The origin of the scorpions of Nasibin is said to be this: Anishirwan wag 
besieging the town, which he could not subdue by the means at his hand, 
He therefore thought of the following plan, He ordered his men to gather all 
the scorpions they could, and these they brought from a village of the name 
of Tiranshah, in the district of Shahrazir. Having filled glass bottles with the 
scorpions he hurled these on the town from ballistew, and on their breaking the 
scorpions were liberated. The inhabitants were so much tormented by this, 
that they opened the gate of the city, which he took. Most of the scorpions 
are in a small hill inside the walls in a corner of the town. From this Ha 
the scorpions spread throughout the town. The sting of these scorpions is 

rtal, Yaqit 1V. 787. 
ae be fine of classical writers, a strongly fortified town on the eastern 
frontier of the Roman Empire towards Assyria. In A.D. 574, it was taken 
by the Persians under Chosroes I, after a siege of six Be eae 
makes mention of a fountain of water which was distributed through C) 
town by various channels; no one however knew bitagiet . big Re 
reaching the outer walls. Smith's Dictionary of @. and R, Geog, Vol. Ie, p. 3 
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neighbouring valley. The buildings are of black stones and cement. 
Sinjar,! in a waterless desert ; it abounds in palm-trees, and is 
peopled mostly by shoe-makers, in whose quarter the mosque is. 
The inhabitants drink from streams of tolerably good water and 
from numerous springs, Ra’su-l-‘Ain® is in a plain, the lower 
part of which is permeated with water, which gushes out from 
springs. They have asmall lake, the water of which is of a depth 
of about two fathoms; it is so clear that were a dirham to be 
thrown in it, it could be seen in the bottom. Their buildings are 
of stone and gypsum. They also have gardens and cultivated 
fields. Three hundred and sixty springs mingle their waters here, 
making a stream which flows to ar-Raqqah. 

Amid * is a strongly fortified town, beautiful and admirably 
built. It bears resemblance to the city of Antikiyah, and has 
an outer wall formed like a chair, with gates and battlements. 
Between this outer wall and the citadel is a large open space. 
The town is smaller than Antakiyah, and is built of hard, black 
stones, as also are the foundations of the houses. It has several 
springs west of the Tigris, and is spacious and pleasant. It is 
an important frontier-town of the Muslims and an impregnable 
stronghold. The mosque is in the centre of the town. The gates 
of the town are five: the Water Gate, the Mountain Gate, 
Babu-r-Riaim (Gate of the Romans), the Hill Gate and the Gate 


1 The Singara of ancient geographers, a fortified post at the northern extre- 
mity of Mesopotamia, in the midst of an extremely arid country. It was held 
for some time by the Romans, but under the reign of Julian, the town finally 
passed into the hands of the Persians. See Smith’s Dictionary II, 10066, 

3 Called Rhesaena by the Greek Geographers. The name is originally 
Resh ‘Aina which means in Syriac, the head of the spring, from its situation 
near the sources of the Khabir, It is still an important commercial town of 
the Province of Diyarbakr. 

§ This stream is the Khabir, near the sources of which Ra’sn-l-‘Ain is 
situated. The Khibir however does not flow to ar-Raqqah, but falls into 
the Euphrates at Qarqisiya. The river of ar-Raqqab is known as al-Balikh. 
It flows ina westerly direction from the Khibir, and also falls into the 
Euphrates. 

4 The Amida of classical writers, and the modern Diydr-Bakr, on the right 
bank of the Tigris; it is a city of great antiquity and favourably situated for 
commerce. It passed successively from the Persians to the Romans, until it 
was finally captured by the Muslims under ‘Iyadh ibn Ghanm, in the year 19 
of the Hijrah. 
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zane. ee latter is email and is serviceable in time of war, 
u partly built on the mountain. The Muslims have 
atto my knowledge at the present day a town more strongly 
fortified, nor an out-post of greater importance than Amid. 
Mayyafariqin ? is a pleasant, well-fortified town, with battlements, 
an outer-wall of stone and a ditch. It is insignificant both as 
Springs and a stream 8 supply 
: It is muddy in winter, and always 
filthy; indeed, it is the latrine of the province. Al-Hanib 4 is 
fortified, having a fortress and a suburb at one end of which 
stands the mosque. The water supply of the inhabitants is from 
canals of tolerable water, and the buildings are of stone and mud. 
The wall of the town is not formidable. Tallu Fafan is situated 
in the direction of the mountain, between the Tigris and Razm. § 
It is surrounded by gardens, and prices there are moderate. The 
markets are roofed, and the buildings are of mud-bricks. Hisn 
Kaifa is a place of great plenty, possessing a strong fortress and 
many churches. The Tigris supplies the town with water, Al- 
Far and Hadhiyah are smaller towns, This is all our knowledge 
regarding the towns of this province. With regard to Badlis, ® 
different opinions are held which we shall mention in the province 
of ar-Rihab. 

Ar-Raqqah?7 is the capital of Diyar Mudhar, on the river 


regards its learning and its gardens. 
the town with drinking-water. 


l In C it is called Bibu-s-Sirr, “the Secret Gate,” which from his description 
of it that it is chiefly used in time of war, appears to be the true reading, 

2 The city of Martyropolis which was the capital of Roman Armenia, It 
contains the tomb of Saifa-d-Daulah, the Hamdinite prince. 

8 Probably the river Nymphaeus, an affluent of the Tigris, now called the 
Zibeneh Sa. Abu-l-Fidi’ says that a small stream flows in front of Mayya- 
fariqin, issuing from a source ealled ‘Ain Hanbis, not far from the town, 
and to the north-west of it. This stream waters the gardens of the town and 
penetrates to the houses. J 

4 This is probably the town of Hani, which Ibnu-l-Athir, the author of 
al-Lubdb, calls Hana, In the map of Kiepert not far to the east of Amid, 
there is a little town which he calls Janab, but the place is not mentioned by 
any ancient writer. See Editor's note to text. 

toe river Razm, or Wadi-r-Razm, is evidently the Batman S# of our 
maps. See Le Strange's Description of Mesopotamia, p. 263, and also Yaqit, 

. 776. , bi 
ton Bitlis of our maps, in Armenia, Some geographers consider it a 
city of Mesopotamia, bat it properly belongs to Armenia. ; See Text, Pp. pie 

7 Ar-Raqqah, called also al-Baidha’, or the ‘ White City ’ ocenpies the site of 


141, 
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Euphrates. It has a broad wall on the top of which two horsemen 
can ride abreast. The town is uot large and has two gates, but 
it is pleasant and delightful. It is of ancient foundation, and 
has good markets and many villages and gardens. It abounds in 
Nature’s blessings, and yields the best soap and olives in plenty. 
It has an admirable mosque and pleasant baths, while the markets 
_are roofed and shaded, and its many palaces stueccoed. It has a 
famous name in both provinces, with Syria on its border and the 
Euphrates by its side. It is also a place of much learning ; but 
the Arabs surround it on all sides, and the roads leading to it are 
difficult. Ar-Raqqatu-l-Muhtariqah (Raqqah, the Burnt), is near 
toit. Itis now depopulated and ruinous. Ar-Rafiqah is the 
suburb of ar-Raqqah. It has its mosque in the Goldsmiths’ quarter, 
while that of ar-Raqqah stands in the Linen-drapers’ quarter. 
In this mosque there are two jujube-trees and a mulberry-tree. 
Close by there is a small mosque supported by a single column. 
Harran! is a delightful city commanded by a stone fortress; it 
resembles Hiya [Jerusalem] in the beauty of its style of building. 
It has a canal, the source of which is unknown.2 The mosque 
is situated atone side. Their fields are watered from wells. It 
produces cotton of an excellent quality. The inhabitants of 
Harran are proverbial for the accuracy of their weights. Ar-Ruha§ 
is on the model of at-Tib, and is fortified. he mosque which 
is a squalid building stands apart. Ar-Ruha has a magnificent 
church with arched galleries and overlaid with mosaic. It is one 
of the wonders of the world. The district of al-Khabir has 


the ancient Nicephorium, on the river Euphrates. In 155 A.H. al-Mansir, 
the second ‘ Abbasid Caliph, built a new city at a distance of a few hundred 
yards from ar-Raqqah, The new city was called ar-Rafiqah, and wasalso on 
the Euphrates. When ar-Raqqah fell to ruin, this town took its name, and 
is to this day a large and prosperons city. During the later years of his 
reign, Hariina-r-Rashid resided chiefly at ar-Raqqah. 

1 The ancient Carrhae, in the N.-W. part of Mesopotamia. In Sacred 
history the place is called Haran or Charran. r 

2 Abu-l-Fida’ (IL, 53) says that the inhabitants get their supply of drink- 
ing water from a subterranean canal fed by springs situated outside the 
town. 

8 The ancient Edessa and the modern Orfah or Urfah, in the northern 
extremity of Mesopotamia. It was situated on the river Scirtus, now Daisan, 
asmall tributary of the Euphrates. See Smith's Dict, of G. and R. Geog., 1. 
8064. 
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for its capital ‘Araban, an elevated hill surrounded by gardens. 142. 
Prices there are moderate, and there are many cultivated fields. 

All the other towns are spacious. The chief city in the district of 

the Euphrates is ar-Rahbah, a large town on the desert side. It 

is in the shape of a tailasan [v.e., semi-circular], and has a citadel 

and a suburb, The remaining towns all lie towards the desert, 

and are in a flourishing condition. 


STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THIS PROVINCE. 


The cLimare and customs of this province are akin to the climate 
and customs of Syria, and similar to those of al-‘Iraq. There are 
hot regions in it where the date palm flourishes, such as Sinjar 
and the towns of the Euphrates. The digtrict of Amid is cold on 
account of its proximity to the mountains. Of the towns of this 
province, the healthiest in climate is al-Mangil. Most of the build- 
ings are of stone. 1 know not of any water in the province that is 
bad, of any river valley that is pestilential, nor of any food that 
proves undigestible. There are no Magians in the whole province, 
while the Sabians have their head-quarters only in ar-Ruha 
and Harran. No lake is to be found in this province, nor does it 
border on any sea. Its preachers are obscure men, and there is no 
market of any account. As regards their religious sects, they are 
followers of traditional law and corporate authority,! with the 
exception of ‘Anah which is full of Mu'tazilites. Of the rationalists, 
the sects of Abii Hanifah and ash-Shafifi alone are to be found.* 



















1 See ante, p. 55 and note 8, Swnnat wa jama‘at. 

2 See ante, p. 59n 1. In his life of ash-Shafit (Tahdhibu-l-Asm@’, p. 56), 
an-Nawawi states that ash-Shafil founded his School on the Qur’an, the 
Sunnah and the Ijmi‘, and also on ar-Ray, or reason; but he also says that x 
he was the great opponent of Ahlu-r-Ray, understanding thereby those who e 
freely followed reason in their legal decisions, and that he was a pillar one 
strength to the traditionists, Probably this fact made ash-Shahrast 
write that ash-Shafi'l was of the traditionists, and that only the 
were ‘Reagoners.’ The text under reference leaves n0 doubt, ho 
al-Muqaddasi considered the Shafi‘ites as reasoners. He sonsilonaay 
also the Malikites and the Da’idians; in fact all the sects who l 
of Figh, and as such the Shi‘ah also (See Glossary, under Es} | 
translation of Text, p. 96, lines 3 and 4, will therefore have 
follows: The rural populations round San‘a’ and 
fanatical heretics, as also are the country people of 
Hijaz, Lhe Ahlu-r-Ray in ‘Oman, Hajar and Sa‘dah « 
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There are also some Hanbalites, and an appreciable number of 
Shitah, There are no heresies to divide the hearts of the people 
nor do their doctors engage in scholastic divinity. They a 
the reading system of ‘Abdu-llah ibn‘Amir. Whilst 1 was at 
Zabid, the Bajat of that town happened to quarrel with the 
Abyssinians,! and I was deputed by the Qadhi to lead them at the 
sunset and night prayers. One day he said to me, “ ‘lhe men 
praise you, but I blame you.” I asked, “For what ? may God 
strengthen the Qadhi.” He said, “In jurisprudence you follow 
the school of the Kifians, why do you not also read according to 
their system of reading, and what has inclined you to the system 
of Ibn ‘Amir ?” I replied, “Four points.” “ And what are they ?”” 
he said. I answered, “The first point is this: Ibn Mujahid * 
has related three tradttions concerning Ibn ‘Amir, the first is 
that he read the Qur’in under the tutorship of ‘Uthmin ibn 
‘Affan; the second that he heard the Qur'an from ‘Uthman 
while still a boy; and the third that he read it under a person 
who had himself read under ‘ Uthman. Now, this cannot be said 
of any other one of the masters of reading, between every one 
of whom and ‘Ali, ‘Abdu-llah, § Ubayy* or Ibn ‘Abbas, there are 
two men or three. He, therefore, between whom and ‘Uthman, 
whose version of the Qur'an is that unanimously accepted 
by the Muslims, and whose compilation all approve and use, there 
is but one man, is worthier of being followed in reading than 
another between whom and a man whose compilation is never used, 
and whose version of the Qur’dn is not universally accepted, there 
are two or three men. Indeed, I have examined the old copies of 
the Qur’an which are in Syria, Egypt and al-Hijaz, and which are 
ascribed to ‘Uthman, and I found them not to differ in the 
slightest from the readings of Ibn ‘Amir. The second point is 
this: I found the reading of Ibn ‘Amir systematical. If he uses 


lL See ante, p. 154, 1. 7. 

3 Abi Bakr Ahmad ibn Misa Ibn Mujahid, the Reader, native of Baghdad ; 
born in the year 245 H., died in 324 H. 

8 ‘Abdn-llah Ibn Mas‘id. See ante, p. 178, note 2. 

4 Abu-l-Mundhir, Ubayy ibn Ka‘b, al-Ansiri, one of the Prophet's 
companions who fought under him at Badr. Muhammad is reported to have 
said, ‘‘The best reader among my followers is Ubayy ibn Ka‘b.” Ubayy 
died at al-Madinah, before the year 30 of the Hijrah, in the Caliphate of 
‘Uthman, Others say he died in the Caliphate of ‘Umar. See Nawaw?, 


p. 140. 
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the ¢, or gives a harder pronunciation to a word, he does the same 
in all similar words, whereas others say ‘in such and such a 
chapter it is at, and in such and sucha chapter it is a y, and 
read in one place saddan and in another place suddan; and again, 
kKharajan and kharjan, kurhan and karhan, and many other 
similar instances. Now, as one who had applied himself to. the 
acquisition of the science of the law, I saw this reading easier 
to me and nearer to the methods of this science. The third 
point is that I found that all other readers have from three to 
thirty different readings related as heard from them, whereas 
Ibn ‘Amir has only Yahya! to relate from him, The differences in 
his reading are as heard from Yahya, Ibn Dhakwan®* and Hisham 
ibn ‘Ammar’ having both read under the tutorship of Yahya.* 
From this I concluded that he had a sound knowledge, and was 
sure of his reading. The fourth point is this: I am from Syria; 
I have separated from my countrymen in following another 
School of law, and 1 did not wish to separate from them in 
reading also, especially when I am convinced of the superiority 
of this system of reading.” The Qadhi then said, “ Excellent, 
O Abit ‘Abdi-llah! How well hast thou expressed thyself! This 
reading has now, indeed, risen high in my estimation after I had 
been indifferent to it.’ If-an opponent were to say, ‘ And has 
not Ibn ‘Amir contradicted himself in more than one place?’ I 
‘Had he not contradicted we would have been indifferent 
and would have thought of him various thoughts, 
cannot be learnt by rules; as he did contradict, 
authority, and relating from him; 
onsistent with established 


reply; 
tu his reading, 
because reading 
we knew that he is following an 
but his relation actually proved to be ¢ 
rules.’ Were he to add, ‘ on 
him, and pronounced him to be at fault in a number of eae 
reply, ‘No one of the masters of reading has been free a al : Be 
Have they not also attacked ‘Asim and Hamzah in the wor dha, 


1 Yahya ibau-l-Harith adh-Dhimari, died 145 A.H, Noldeke, Geschichte 


des Qordns, p. 288. 


2 Aba ‘Amr ‘Abdu-llah b. Almad b. Bashir Ibn Dhakwan, born on the ens 


of ‘Ashara’ 173, died in Damascus in 242 H. Noldeke, p. 296. ate 
8 Abu-l-Walid Hisham b. ‘Ammar, bcd a an was preach 7 
Damascus where he died in 245 or 244, ss le 83 p. : ee 
4 Their immediate tutor was Ayyub b. Tamim, a pupil of Yaby@- aby 
died before either of them was born. — 
‘ ‘Asim and Hamzah read dha‘fan; all other readers, ghu'fan. Baigh .; 
Qur'an VIIL. 67. 
30 


And have not the early Muslims attacked 144 
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and Abu ‘Amr in nansa’ha! and in hadhaint®? The Chief men 
of learning have defended them all, and pronounced their Opinions 
to be right; indeed, none but an ignorant man would attack the 
masters.’ If he coniends that Ibn ‘Amir is an obscure man, 
and his reading not well-known, Lanswer: ‘Had Ibn ‘Amir been 
in al-Hijaz, or in al-‘Inaq, he would not have been obscure, nor 
would his reading have been rarely adopted ; but as he was in 
Egypt, apart from the world, few frequented him and few related 
from him. Was not al-Auza‘i one of the Chief Doctors of the law, 
and has not his system become lost for this very reason ? Had 
these two men been on the route of the pilgrims, the inhabitants 
of both east and west would have diffused their systems.’ If 
he were to say again, “Art thou not of those who have met the 
masters of knowledge and piety, and do not most of them forbid 
individual readings, and prefer the reading of the generality of 
people?’ I answer, ‘ Yes, but when I had gone on my travels and 
met the master readers, I desired to read under them, and 
to profit by their learning. Now, when I used to read according 
to the system in current use, they used to make light of me, and 
to refer me to their disciples; but when I read after an individual 
system, they attended to me personally.’ 

Waters are plentiful, most of them being from the Tigris, the 
Euphrates and the Khabir. The latter river is formed from 
spriugs which collect and flow into the Euphrates. As to the 
origin of the Tigris of al-‘Iraq, it issues from beneath the Cave of 
the Dark Regions,* a stream of greenish water. In its course it 
is joined by several rivers, the last of them being the river Zab. 
Near its source, the Tigris cannot turn more than a single mill. 
The first river to unite with it is Nahru-dh-Dhib,’ next the river 


1 Tbn Kathir and Abi ‘Amr read nansa’hé for nunsihé, Qur'an II, 100, 
See Baidhawi. 

2 Abi ‘Amr reads hadhaini for hadhani, Qur’an XX. 66. Baidhawi, 

8 The sources of the Khabir are near the town of Risn-l-‘Ain, where the 
waters of more than three hundred limpid springs unite to form its course, 
The Khabir flows into the Euphrates at Qarqisiya. 

4 See below, Text, 146. According to Yaqiit II. 551, the Tigris issues from 
a dark cave at a place called Haliras and distant two anda half days from 
the town of Amid. 

6 Ibn Serapion (Section VII) describes Nahru-dh-Dhib, or the Wolf River, 
as flowing throngh the district of Arzan, and falling into the Tigris in latitude 
36° 30’, Yaqit (11. 652) calls the river of Arzan Wadi-s-Sarbaf, Al-Muqad- 
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ar-Rams, then al-Masiliyat. 
It then receives the river Sarbat, the spring of Tallu Fafan, 
Nahru-r-Razb,! and lastly az-Zab, which is the boundary of the 
province of al-Traq. A saying has it that “The Euphrates is 
blessed, and the Tigris accursed.” 


The province yields many products which form articles of com- 
merce. From al-Mausil are obtained: grain, honey, namaksad 
(dried meat), coal, fats, cheese, manva, sumach,* pomegranate- 
grains, pitch, iron, metal waterpots, knives, wooden arrows, 
superior pickled fish® and chains. From Sinjar: thin-shelled 
almonds, pomegranate-grains, reed and sumach, From Nasibin: 
chesnuts, a kind of nut larger than a hazelnut and sweeter to the 
taste and not round, dried fruit, scales, ink-stands, and fulling bats, 
From ar-Raqqah, soap, olive-oil and reed-pens. From Harran, 
the preserve called qubbatt,* honey of bees in wine-jars, cotton 
and scales. From al-Jazirah [Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar], nuts, almonds, 
clarified butter and excellent horses. From al-Hasaniyyah, 
cheese, partridges, chickens, curdled whey, dried fruit and raisins, 
From Ma‘lathaya, various kinds of milk, coal, grapes, fresh fruit, 
hemp-seed, hemp and dried meat. From Balad, biestings in pots, 
which are carried in boats; each pot is sold for five danags,> and 
contains five manas.6 From ar-Rahbah, excellent and delicious 
quinces. From Amid, woollen and linen Greek cloths on the pattern 
of Sicilian cloth. The sprcratities of this province are: horses, 


soap, chains, leather straps, and the qubbait, cotton and scales of 


dasi, however, mentions'the river Sarbatas distinct from Nahra-dh-Dhib. The 
next two names, ar-Rams and al-Masiliyat, are evidently corrapt and probably; 
as the editor suggests, stand for the rivers Salb and Satidama of _ 
(IL. 551), Nahru-dh-Dhib being the same in that case as the stream he cal 
ater tice Wadi-r-Razm. Yaqiit (II. 776) Be it as ne 
Armenia and flowing into the Tigris near the town of Tallu Rites wes 
point the Tigris is navigable for boats, owiny to the large Rec we: 
volume from the waters of this river. Wadi-r-Razm has been it 2 i “! pe 
the Buhtan Sa of our maps, which is often called the Eastern Tigr 


' 
Le Strange, p. 263. 

2 The rhus coriaria of Linn. 

8 Tirrikh, small fish prepared and salted. 


istachio: 
4 A spocies of sweetmeat, made with carob-sngar, almonds, and _pistachi 


nuts, : 
6 About 6} English pence. 
6 ‘The mana is a weight of two pounds, : ° 


Below this it crosses al-Karakhah, 145 
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“Harran. Morasurrs or capacrry. These are: the mudi, the mak- 
kik, the qafiz, and the karah. The makkik contains 15 ratls, the 
146 mudd being one-fourth of it; and the karah is 240 ratls, the gafiz 
being one-fourth of it. The makkuk is therefore one-fourth of a 
qafiz. The ratls of this province are the same as the Baghdad 
ragls ; and the farg is also identical with that of Baghdad, namely, 
36 ratis. The piatecr of the people is good and more correct than 
that of Syria, as they are Arabs. The best is that of al-Mausil. 
The inhabitants of this city are more handsome of face, and the 
town itself more healthy in climate, than the rest of the province. 
It contains men of most of the tribes, but the greatest number are 
Harithis. 

Of sacrep praces there are several. In the country round 
al-Mangil are the Mosque of Jonas and other places connected 
with his history. Near Old Ninawéa is a place known as the Hill 
of Repentance (‘Tallu-Taubah),! on the top of which there is a 
Mosque, as well as houses for devotees. It was built by Jamilah, 
daughter of Nasiru-d-Daulah,? who endowed it with magnificent 
properties. It is said that seven visits to it equal a hajj pilgrim. 
age, It is visited on Thursday nights. It is the place whither 
the people of Jonas repaired when they were certain of divine 


1 See Yaqit I. 866. It is a hill opposite the town of al-Mansil, on the 
eastern side of the Tigris. It is so called as the place where the people of 
Nineveh repented of their sins on signs of divine wrath manifesting them- 
selves. There was on the hill a temple dedicated to the worship of one 
of their deities, which they demolished, breaking the idol and barying it 
under the ruins. At the time Yaqit wrote there was a magnificently built 
shrine on the top of the hill, which he says was erected by one of the slaves 
of the Saljiq Sultans, who ruled as governor of al-Mangil before the time of 
al-Bursug. Al-Bursuq was a Mamlik belonging to the Sultin Muhammad 
Toghral Beg (the first monarch of the Snljiiq dynasty, 885-455 A.H.), He 
held a high rank under this dynasty, and was one of their most remarkable 
and eminent emirs. Ibn Khall., De Slane, Vol. I. 228. 

%Jamilab, danghter of Nagira-d-Danlah Abii Mabammad al-Hasan ibn 
‘Abdi-llah Ibn Hamdan, Governor of al-Mansil from about 314 to 856 A.H, 
Nasirn-d-Daulah died in 358, and was buried at I'allu ‘Tanbah. His daughter, 
Jamilah, is famous for the pilgrimage which she undertook in 366, and which 
surpassed in splendour even that of Zubaidah, wife of Harinu-r-Rashid. The 
sad end of Jamilah, who had to drown herself in order to be saved from a 
forced life of dishonour, is touched upon by ath-Tha‘alibi in his Lafa'ifu-l- 
Ma‘ p. 56, The man who forced her to this course was no other than 
Danlah Buwaih, who had a grodge against her for having refused 
y him from a sense of her superior birth. ; 
ei. = 
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punishment. At a distance of half a farsakh from this place is 
the Spring of Jonas,! Outside the town of Balad, also, there is a 
Spring out of which it is said that Jouas came. The wale of this 
Spring is sought as a cure for leprosy. There isa mosque in his 
name here, and there also is the place of the gourd-tree? At a 
distance of one farsakh from Mayyafariqin is Dair Tama’ (Monas- 
tery of St. Thomas), in which is the body of a man standing erect 
upon his feet, in a dried up state, who is supposed to have been one 
of the apostles of Jesus. The fortress of Dhu-1-Qarnain is on the 
way to ar-Rihab. Itis strong and well preserved, Underneath 
this fortress is the Cave of Darkness, which Dhn-1-Qarnain entered, 
and which, Maslamah, son of ‘Abdn-l-Malik,* attempted to enter 
with torches and candles, but had to retreat as the lights were extin- 
guished. Of the wonpers in this province, isa spring at Nagibin 
from which flows white lime, which is used as ordinary lime for 
baths and houses. In the district round al-Mausil is the Monas- 
tery of Hydrophobia,’ where persons bitten by a rabid dog are 
taken. After a stay of fifty days with the monks of the monastery, 
a cure is effected by the grace of God, the Most High. In this 
district also is a spring, a draught of whose water kills a man in 
three days. At a distance of a barid® from al-Mausil is the village 
of Ba‘ashiqa,’ where a plant grows which has the virtue of curing 
























1 In which he ordered the people of Nineveh to purify themselves. See Ibn 
Batatah II, 137, / 

2 Qur'an xxxvii. 146. Seo above page 221 note 2, 

8 Yaqit, Dair Mar Tima, Vol. IL. 697. 

#‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, fifth of the Umayyad Caliphs, 65-86 A.H. 
Maslamah was a brave and energetic prince, who commanded many expedi- 
tions against the Greeks, from the year of his father’s accession to the throne 
to the time of his own death in 120 A.H, 

6 Dairu-l-Kalab, Yaqiit (II. 690) says that the monks of this monastery 
snecessfully treat cases of hydrophobia, but that after forty days from the 
bite, they cannot effect any cure. He places the monastery between al-Mansil — 
and Jazirat Ibn ‘Umar, i.e., to the north-west of al-Mausil, in the direction 
Ba‘adbra, a village in the Mansil district. 

6 A measare of length, equalling six miles. 

7 According to Yaqit (I. 472), Ba‘ashiqga lies at three or foar fa 
al-Mausil, on the Eastern side of the Tigris. A stream flows 
middle of this little town, irrigating its gardens and serving a 
for several mills. ‘The trees that mostly abound in its gi 
the palm, and the orange tree. It has a large market, 
baths and a large house for the sale of cloths. 
‘Christians. : 
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piles or scrofula in those who tear it up by the roots. Moreover, 
were a person afflicted with these diseases to send a man with a 

147 dirham and a large needle to a certain family there who inherit 
this power, by any of them simply carrying the needle to where 
that plant is and uprooting it in the name of the diseased, the 
latter is cured even thongh he were in ash-Shash,! while the man 
appropriates the dirham for his own use. It used to be said that 
the wonders of the world are three: the Pharéds of Alexandria, the 
Bridge of Sanjah and the Church of ar-Ruha; but when the 
Masjidu-l-Aqsa* was built, it was substituted for the church; and 
when this mosque itself was demolished by the earthquake, the 
Mosque of Damascus was substituted in its place. The Bridge 
of Sanjah here mentioned is at five farsakhs from Mount al-Jidi ;§ 
it is large and lofty and is connected with the mountain, being 
supported on a latticed stone, so that when the water overflows its 
top it begins to sway, 

It is important that we should also give an account of al-Qus- 
tantiniyyah [Constantinople], as the Muslims possess a house 
there, in which they meet for the public profession of their faith. 
As many conflicting and false statements are current with regard 
to this place, as well as about the City itself, its dimensions and 
its architecture, I have thought fit to represent it to the eye, and 
to make it clear to the mind; and to mention the different routes 
to it, as the Muslims are in need of this for their purposes in 
the ransom of captives, the despatch of messages, and in warlike 
expeditions and commerce :—Know that when Maslamah, son of 
‘Abdu-l-Malik, invaded the country of the Greeks,’ and entered this 


1 In Transoxiana, 
2The Mosque of Jerusalem, built by ‘Abdu-l-Malik ibn Marwan, It was 
partially destroyed by an earthquake in the reign of al-Mahdi (158-169 A.H.). 
8 The bridge which is counted among the wonders of the world is correctly 
stated by our author to be the Bridge of Sanjah; but he has confounded this 
bridge with another, which stands over the Khibirn-l-Hasaniyyah. It is the 
latter bridge which he describes here. The Bridge of Sanjah as described by. 
Yaqiit (III. 162) is one single arch, measuring two hundred paces, and built 
of chiselled stones, ten yards in length and five in height. The river of 
Sanjah is a large stream, the bottom of which is of quicksand, so that no 
‘one is ever able to ford it. Ste also above, page 226 note 1. 
4 The Arabs laid siege to Constantinople, under Maslamah soon after the 
ion of Leo III. ‘This memorable siege, the third by the Arabs, lasted 


ars, from the 15th of Augnst, 718, to the 15th of the same month 
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metropolis, 
build a hou 
Sidence of g 


he imposed as a condition on th 


Se opposite his palace on the race 
randees and noblemen 
80 as to be under his 


e Roman Dog! to 
course, for the re- 
who might be taken prisoners, 


personal protection and care. H 
- f are. He cons 
to this, and built Daru-1-Balat. The Balat? itself is a rsa 


the back 5. Waa ana 
|, allan where royal brocade is manufactured. 
s abc 1e sn vs ae or smaller; and the 
: i , 1s fortified as other towns; and ig 
dia ite Meme for any ae aaa 
the Royal Palace are ‘s lin » ¥ ie ane Rt 
es of hace , wit — racecourse between them. 
eee a 2 uildings are facing each other, In the 
None of the itso saicy vaaids hig otie hapa eee 
side -l-Balat, unless he be a 
man of rank. They are maintained by the Government, and are 
well cared for and allowed to promenade; whilst the reas of the 
Muslim prisoners, who are commoners, are reduced to slavery and 
are employed on different works. The prudent man, therefore, 
is he who, when asked about his profession, does not disclose it, 
Captives are allowed sometimes to trade with each other and 
to profit themselves. This people never force any of their pri- 
soners to eat flesh of swine, nor do they bore the nose or slit 
the tongue. From the palace of the Dog to Daru-1-Balat there 
extends a Causeway on which is the figure of a horse in bronze. 
The inhabitants meet at stated times for sports and games, ) 
name of the king in these games is Wainatwa, and the name 
of the chief minister Brasiyana.8 If they desire to draw an 
augury from these games, they divide in two parties and start 
horses round the platform in a race. If the horses of the Dog’s 
party are the winners, they say that the Greeks will be victorious — 
and then shout, Wainatwa! Wainatwa! but if the horses of 
the Vizier’s party should win, they say the Muslims will be 
victors and then shout Brisiyana! Brasiyana! and woul 
the Muslim prisoners and bestow gifts on them and ma 
presents, as they have gained the victory. The city 
1 The Emperor of C 
3 The word al-Bal 


buildings are all of stone. 
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markets, and prices there are moderate and fruits abundant. In 
the towns of Bithynia! also there are Muslims, as well as in 
Ma‘dinu-n-Nuhas* [the Copper Mine]. There are also a few 
Muslims in Atrabazund.s The most direct route to al-Qustanti- 
niyyah is through this province, hence we have described it in it. 
The frontier-town of this province was Malatyah * and its town- 
ships, which have now been destroyed by the enemy. 

Distances atonc THe Hiew Roaps. From al-Mausil to Marju- 
hainah, or to Balad, or to al-Mablabiyyah,’ or to Mazari‘i, one 
stage in every instance. Then from Marjuhainah to al-fadithah 


149 one stage ; thence to al-Buqni‘ah one stage ; and thence to as-Sinn® 


one stage. And from Balad to Barqa‘id one stage; thence to 
’ Adhramah one stage; thence to al-Minisah’ one stage ; thence 
to Nasibin one stage; and thence to Dara’ one stage. And from 
al-Mahlabiyyah to ash-Shahhajiyyah one stage; thence to Tall- 
A‘far ove stage; and thence to Sinjar? one stage. And from 
Mazari‘i to Ma'‘lathaya one stage; thence to al-Hasaniyyah one 
stage; thence to Thamanin one stage ; thence to Jazirat Ibn 
‘Umar one stage; and thence to Tallu-Fafan one stage. From 
al-Mausgil to Shahrazir!® 60 fursakhs. From Amid!! to Mayya- 
fariqin one stage; thence to Arzan'® one stage; thence to Masjid 


1 Reading giv or face) for wal} . 

2 Described in Jahén Numa, p. 70. 

8 ‘The avcient Trapezus, now called Tarabosan or Trebizond, 

4 The City of Melitene. Captured by the Greeks in A,H. 322, 

5 A small town between al-Mansil and Sinjar, the capital of al-Farj, 
a district of Tall-A‘far. Yaqit 1V. 428. 

6 The distances in Ibn Khardidhbah between as-Sinn and al-Mansil 
are as follows: as-Sinn to al-Hadithah 12 farsakhs ; thence to Bani Tamyin 
7 far.; and thence to al-Mausil 7 far. a 

7 A village with two running streams. It is one of the halting-places 
for caravans between al-Mausil and Nasibin. Ibn Khurdiadhbah (p. 95) 
calls the first station on leaving Nasibin Tallu-Farashah. 

8 Distances in Ibn Khurdadhbah between al-Mansil and ar-Raqqah :— 
To Balad 7 far. Ba‘ainatha 6 far. Barqa‘id 6 far. Adhbramah 6 far. Tallo- 
Farashah 5 far. Nasibin 4 far, Dara 5 far. Kafartitha 7 far. Ras ‘Ain 7 
far. al-Jarad 5 far. Higsn Maslamah 6 far. Bajarwin 7 far, ar-Raqqah 3 far. 

9 The distance from Tall-A‘fur to Sinjar is 7 far. 
10 In the province of al-Jibal, in the Rayy district. 
“iL Fyrom Amid to Mayyafariqin 6 far., and thenee to Arzan 7 far. — 
4 town of Armenia, on the river Sarbaf. It is without a ¥ 
large, strong fortress. Istakhri, p. 76h. es 3 a 
k ies - 7. ke re 
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Uwais one stage ; thence to al-Ma‘din one stage; and thence to 


From Amid to Shimshat! ; 

to Tallu- Bim one stage; thence to Jarnan- Re een 
Bamaqra one stage; thence to Jullab one stage ; thant to ar. 
Ruha 2 barids ; thence to Harran, the same; thee to Bajarwan 
one stage; and thence to ar-Raqqah, half a stage. From ar- 
Rahbah to Qarqisiyi one stage; and thence to ad-Daliyah, or to 


Badlis one stage. 


Bira,? one stage. From Qarqisiyé to Madyan’ one stage; and 160, 


thence to as-Sukair one stage. From Amid to Tallu-Haur one 
stage, thence to Malatin one stage ; thence to Tabiis one stage; 
thence to Shimshat one stage; thence to al-Fa‘iniyah one stage ; 
thence to Higsn Ziyad* one stage; thence to Malatin® one stage ; 
thence to ‘Arqah one stage; thence to as-Safsif one stage; thence 
to ar-Rummanah one stage; thence to Samandi 2 stages; thence 
to Marj Qaisiriyyah one stage; thence to Angirah,$ four long 
stages; thence to Jasr Shaghir,? in the Country of Ibnn-l- 
Maliti, 3 stages ; thence to al-Niqumidhiyyah’ one stage; thence 
to Mal‘abu-l-Malik (the King’s Theatre or Gymnasium), one 
stage; thence to Harifah one stage; and thence to al-Qustan- 
tiniyyah one stage. The following is another route :—From 
MayyAfariqin to Mish® 4 stages; thence to Qunb(?) one stage; 


thence to Sinn-Nuhas one stage. The latter station is atthe 





t Ibn Khurdidhboh:—Amid to Shimshit 7 far, Talla-Jo 
Jarnin 6 far, Bimaqda 5 far, Jullab 7 far. ar-Rahi 4 far. B 
Tallu-Mabra 4 far. Bajarwin 7 far. ar-Raqqah 3 far. ; 

2 The town of Birtha, which according to the probable conjecture 
Ritter represents the modern town of ad-Dair. Editor's note. “3h 

8 In Ibn Khardidhbah al-Pudain, in Tdrist an-Nahrain. Ibn | 
mentions two stations between Qarqisiya and Sukaira-l-‘Abbias, Mi 
hich is on the Khabar and is 7 far. distant from ar-Raqgah, and al-F 

also on the Khabar and is 6 far, distant from Makisin and 6 
-1-‘Abbias, : aa 
The town of Khartabirt, now called Kharput. . sll 

h ‘Malatyah, or Melitene. = ocak 
and the modern ; 
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crossing of the roads of Qéaliqala, Malaizkird,! Mish and al- 
Khalidat, from which it is distant 2 stages. From al-Khalidat 
to Samtiqamtsh is the same distance; thence to Qaliiniyatu-1- 
‘Aufi? 2 stages; thence to Nafshariyah® 4 stages; thence 
to the Pass of the Martyrs [‘Aqabatu-sh-Shuhada’], one stage ; 
thence to al-Aflaghiiniyah* one stage; thence to as-Siinishah one 
stage; thence to Namilisah (?) one stage; thence to the Capital 
of Ibnu-s-Sawaniti one stage; thence to Diisaniyah one stage ; 
thence to Bahiriyah (?) one stage; thence to Qatabili, where a 
body of Muslim troops are stationed, one stage; thence to the 
Capital of Ibnu-l-Maliti 2 stages. Here is a house where hospi- 
tality is offered for Muslims. Thence to the Fresh Water Lake 
[al-Buhairatu-l-Hulwah] one stage; and thence to Hisn Sii‘is, 
one stage.® 


THE PROVINCE OF SYRIA [ASH-SHAM]. 


Syria is a splendid country, the Land of prophets, the abode of 
righteous men, the home of the Saints !® It is a centre of attraction 
to the virtuous; and contains the First Qiblah,’ the place of the 


1 The Manazjird or Manazkird of Yaqit (1V. 748), in Armenia, 
marked in Keith-Johnston’s map of Turkey in Asia, as Melazgerd, Kd. 

% Yaqiit, Qaliniyah, IV. 168. 

8 Neo-Cmsareia in Pontus, 

4 Paphlagonia, in the north of Asia Minor. 

5 Many of the places here cannot be determined, the whole ronte 
being, as the Editor says, very obscure. 

6 Al-Abdal, or the substitutes. Certain righteous persons of whom the 
world is never destitute, when one dies God substituting another in his place. 
Their number is seventy, of whom forty reside in Syria, and thirty elsewhere. 
According to some persons they are so called as the substitutes and succes- 
sors of the prophets. They are known to God alone. Ina tradition of ‘Ali 
it is said that the Abddl are allin Syria; that the Nujaba’, who are Walis 
of arank inferior to the Abdal, are in Egypt; and that the ‘A4sa’ib are in 
al-‘Iriq, meaning by the last, Companies assembled for wars: or, because cou- 
pled with the Abddl and the Nujabd’, a company of devotees. See Lane's 
Arabic Lewicon, under rors) and quas, 

1 Jerusalem. For sixteen months from his first arrival at al-Madinah, 
Mubammad prayed towards the temple of Jerusalem, when the Qiblah was 
changed to the Ka‘bah. Before that he had no Qiblah in particular. See 
Wherry’s Commentary I. 340 ff. 


It is 
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Resurrection! and of the Night Journey, the Holy Land, and 
many strong frontier posts and cities and sacred hills, There are 
the places to which Abraham emigrated,® and also his tomb;+ and 
there also are the habitations of Job and his well ;> the ‘ 


oratory of 
David and his gate ;° the won 


lers of Solomon and _his cities ;7 the 


' The place of final judgment is believed to bea plain on the Mount of 


Olives, near the Church of the Ascension, Tho plain, in consequence of 
this belief, has received the name of as-Sihirah, in reference to Quran Ixxix, 
14. See below, p. 172 of Text. 

2 The Temple of Jerusalem, to which Muhammad was transported by 
night from Makkah, and from which he was carried through the seven 
heavens to the presence of God. See Wherry’s notes on the night-journey, 
in Vol. III of his Commentary, p. 56. 

8 Syria as a whole is spoken of as the muhdjar of Ibrahim in a tradition 
of the Prophet, meaning, the cowntry to which he emigrated, The mahajir 
of Abraham in Syria are the places where he lived during his sojourn 
there. 

* Abraham was buried in Hebron, now called from the name given by the 
Muslims to the patriarch, al-Khalil. The tomb is shewn to this day. 


6 According to an-Nawawi (p. 170) and al-Mas‘idi (I. 91), Job inhabited 
the country of Hauran and al-Bathaniyyah (Batanaea), between Damascus 
and al-Jabiyah. His tomb is very well known, ina village near Nawa, the 
capital of Hauran. There is also at this village a ranning spring, which is 
said to be the fountain which God discovered for him, and in which he 
bathed and so recovered his former health and beauty. (See Qur’in xxxviii. 
41). Job’s well, however, is in the outskirts of Jerusalem, near the spring 
of Sulwin (Siloam). See Text, p. 171. 

6 We read in Mas‘idi (I. L09), that David built a temple for the worship 
of God in Kir Salim, i.e., Jerusalem. “ This temple,” he says, “ is called 
the Oratory (Mihréb) of David, and still exists, 322 of the Hijrah. It is 
the highest building in the city, the Dead Sea and the Jordan being both 
visible from the top of it.’’ The Mihrab of David is referred to in Qur’sn 
xxxviii. 20. 

The Gate of David is one of the gates of the Masjidu-l-Aqsa, and will be 
mentioned hereafter. 

1 Yaqit (IV. 593) describes some of the wonderful things which Solomon 
executed in Baiti-l-Maqdis, He built, he says, the chamber in which was 
the Haoging Chain, which the innocent could reach by the hand, and the 
guilty could not. This, however, was in the time of David, not Solomon. 
(See above p. 80 note 4), Another wonderful thing of his was a room which 
he built and polished like a mirror, and which had the effect of differentia~ 
ting between the wicked and the pious, for the pious had their images ket 
on the wall of the room in white, while the wicked were reflected in black, 
He also had in a corner of his room an ebony stick which, although wily 
harmless when touched by any of the children of the prophets, burned the 
hands of all others who touched it. . 














burying-place of both Isaac and his mother;! the birth-place of 
the Messiah and his cradle ;? the village of Saul and his river ;* 
the place where Goliath was slain, and also his castle ;+ the well 
of Jeremiah and his prison; the place of prayer of Uriah and 
is gate;7 the rock of 


Among the cites of Solomon, our author mentions Ba‘labakk (Heliopolis) 
and Tadmur (Palmyra). Text, p. 186. 

1 In Hebron, in the same cave where Abraham is buried. Ibn Bafitah 
I, 116, 

3 In Jerusalem, See Ibn Batiitah I. 124, Jesus speaks in hia cradle, 
Qur'an III. 46. According to Yaqit (I. 779), the cradle was in Bethlehem, 

8 The native place of Saul was Gibeah, called also Gibeah of Benjamin 
and Gibeah of Saul. It was nigh to Rimah, and on the high road to Nabu- 
lus between Jerusalem and Ramah (Smith’s D. of G. and R. G. I, 1001 a). No 
Muslim writer gives the name of Saul’s birth-place, although Yaqut states 
(III. 341) that some believe he was from Duzdan, in the district of Shahrazur. 

The river referred tois said to be the Jordan. According to the story 
told in the Qur’an (II. 249), when Saul had gone to do battle with the Ama- 
lekites, he camo across a river with his soldiers, and in order to try them, he 
allowed them to drink of the river, and took with him only those who lapped 
of the water with their hands, or those who tasted it not. The story of Saul 

sno doubt confounded here with that of Gideon (Judges vii). Comp. I. 
Samuel xiv. 24, 

4 Al-Mas‘iidi (I. 108) says that Goliath was killed near Baisan, in al- 
Ghaur, the great valley of the Jordan. The Custle of Goliath is on a hill 
overhanging the city of ‘Amman, the Rabbath-Ammon of Scripture. Sve 
Text, p. 175. 

The scence of the conflict between David and Goliath was the valley of 
Blah, in the tribe of Judah near the country of the Philistines. (1 Sam, 
xvii.). It was Saul who was killed near Baisin [Bethsan], which was a city 
of the Manassites, but locally situated in the tribe of Issachar. ‘The birth- 
place and home of Goliath was Gath, near Bait Jibrin, or Bait Jibril. 

5 The well of Jeremiah evidently refers to the dungeon in the court of 
the prison into which he wascast. Comp. Jeremiah xxxviii, 6. His prison 
also must refer to the place where he was shut up in the king of Judah's 
house. Ibid, xxxii, 2. 

6 In his description of ‘Amman (p. 175), our author mentions among 
the monuments of that city, the tomb of Uriah, over which, he says, a mosque 
hag been built, The reference is certainly to Uriah the Hittite, who was 
killed before the walls of Rabbath-Ammon; and yet in this passage of al. 







“Mugaddasi, as quoted by Yaqit the word ‘prophet’ is added after the ad i 


(ILI. 720). The house of Uriah was, of course, in Jerusalem. 
alled to this day by coe rf Q 
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Moses ;! the hill of Jesus * the ovatory of Zacharias ;° the battle 
ground of John;* the shrines® of the prophets; the villages of 
Job, and the dwelling-places of Jacob; the Masjidu-l-Aqsa ;7 
the Mount of Olives;3 the city of ‘Akka® (Acre); the shving Be 
Siddiqa ;!° the sepulchre of Moses ;!! the vesting-place of Abraham 


| The rock near which Moses met with al-Khidbr (Qur'an xviii. 62), on 
the coasts of Syria, near Antioch, See page 30 note 2 of this translation. 
2 On Mount Qasiyan (Casius), near Damascus. The hill is referred to in 


is said that Jesus and the Virgin Mary lived for some time in a small cave 


on this hill, which in the language of the Qur’du was ‘a place of quiet and 
security, and watered with running springs.’ According to others, the hill 
represents Jerusalem. See Kitabu-l-Buldan, p. 93. 

8 Within the Masjidu-l-Aqsa ; referred to in Qur'an xix, 12, 

4 In the Glossary the word Sa is given as probably meaning ‘baptismal 
place ;’ this meaning can only have been suggested from the word being con- 
nected with the name of John the Baptist, as nothing in the root itself can, by 
any stretch of meaning, be taken to imply ‘ baptism’; unless indeed the idea 





of ‘rubbing’ can be so taken. Muslim writers, however, never allude to bap- 
tism under that name. If the word is not a corruption of Jpxo in the sense 
of * place of seclusion or retreat ;* it can only have the meaning given to it 
above; and the story of John’s blood bubbling up on the ground, and not 
stopping till seventy thousand men were slain on it, seems to give weight to 
this interpretation. See al-Kimil of Ibna-l-Athir I, 216. Also Wherry’s 


Commentary, II. 57». 
5 Places hallowed by the martyrdom of prophets, or from ase 


























8 Threo places in Syria are connected with the history of Job. 1 Al 
Bathuah, or ‘al-Bathaniyyah, to which he belonged. The Least is sitnated 
between Dimashq and Adhri‘at, in the Hauran district. 2 Nave, a small 2 
town of Hauran, at two marches from Damascus, where he chiefly resided. 
3° Dair Ayyab, or the Monastery of Job, where he suffered and 


; me : ge ‘ 
vies dwelt in the district of Nabulus {Neapolis, Schechem], in . 


ila i aqi LL. 
ill called Sailin [Shiloh]. Yaqut IV, 3 L ; : ; 
Oy te Mosque at Jerusalem, which occupies the site of the Tem of 
Solomon, It was so called in Qur’in xvii. 1, as the most re ote t 
venerated mosques of Islim. ’ qe 
4 Jabal Zaita, which derives its sacred obaractar Teas 
Lord. Comp. Text, p. 172. . oi 


9 Acre, the harbour of which 
le aoe sete 
10 See Text, p. 185. " tia! 
a tad ho baried him in « valley in thet 
it “And he buried é ti aot 























» (Deut, xxxiv. 









and his cemotery ;! the city of Ascalon ;* the Spring of Siloam’ 
(Sulwin); the quarters of Luqman;* the Valley of Kan‘an,° 
and the cities of Lot; the place of the Gardens ;° the mosques 
of ‘Umar,’ and ‘Uthmin’s endowment;* the gate named by the 
two men,? and the hall in which the two suitors appeared ;'° 
the wall!! between torment (hell) and pardon (heaven), and the 


(ILI. 210) places the grave on a monntain near Saihan, a village in the suburbs 
of Ma’ab. 

L It is ona small hill, at a distance of three miles from Hebron, It is said 
that Abraham slept there on seeing the cities of Lot in mid-air, See Text. 
p. 173. In the resting-place of Abraham there is probably an allusion to Gen. 
xy. 12, “ And when the san was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram.” 

% According to Yaqit (III. 674), the excellences of ‘Asqalin, which is 
spoken of as the Bride of Syria, are adverted to in the traditions of the 
Prophet, Ibn Batiitah (I. 126) describes the celebrated mausoleum of Ascalon, 
where the head of al-Husain was interred before it was removed to Cairo. 

8 The Pool of Siloam, which is mentioned in the New Testament (St. John 
ix. 7, &o.). Yaqit (ILL 125), says that people use its water as a means for 
obtaining blessings and for cures. 

4 Luqmin the Sage, generally thought to be the same person as Alsop of 
the Greeks. He is referred to in Qur'an xxxi. 11, According to Yaqiit (IIT. 
512), the grave of Luqmin lies to the east of the sea of Tiberias. 

5 Palestine, the Laud of Canaan; the valley appears to be the Ghaur, or 
Jordan Valley ; as at page 161 of the text the author describes Tiberias as the 
chief city of the valley of Kan’an, 

6 ‘This refers to the tradition that Paradise will be conducted to Jerusalem 
on the Resurrection day, with pageantry and festive parade. See Kitdbu-l- 
Buldan, p. 94. 

1 It was the policy of ‘Umar to erect a mosque wherever there was & 
church of the Christians (Yaqit I. 779); hence, many mosques in Syria bear 
his name. The great mosque of Jerusalem is, to this day, known as the 

momrinp ls mass rhea 

8 These were large gardens below the village of Siloam, in the environs of 
Jerusalem. They were given in bequest by the Caliph ‘Uthmian ibn ‘ Affan 
for the poor of the city. See Text, p. 171. These gardens are probably 
identical with the king’s garden in Nehemiah (iii. 15). 

9 The reference is to Qur’an v. 26, “ Enter in upon them by the gate.” The 
two men are said to be Caleb and Joshua, and the gate that of Jericho. See 
eae Kir of Uriah. See Qur’an xxxviii. 20. These men were two 

gels who pretended to appeal to Dayid in order to couvince him of his sin 
er of Uriah’s wife. Rodwell’s Koran, p. 120. 
e judgment-day. See Qur’an lvii. 13. 
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sree ie sacred shrine at Baisin;? thenoble and glorions 
g dittah ;5 the gate of the Trumpet* (as-Sar); the place 
of al-Yaqin ;§ the tombs of both Mary and Rachel ;° the place of 
Meeting of the two seas ;7 the dividing-place of the two worlds. 
the Gate of the Shechina.? and the Dome of the Chain ;! Fe 
final station of the Ka‘bah ;!! as well as other holy places without 
number, and conspicuous excellences; with fruits and general 
plenty and trees and abundant water. The country indeed is of 
advantage both for this world and the next; for here the heart 


' The Sacred Rock in the Temple of Jerasalem, from which the Archangel 
Israfil will sonnd the trumpet at the day of Resurrection. The allusion is to 
Qur'an 1. 40: “And listen for the day when the crier shall cry from « near 
place,” ie.,.a place from which all men may hear. Seo Nawédirw-l-Qalyubi, | 
p. 228, | 

3 Baisin is connected with the tradition of al-Jassdsah, the beast who 
shall spy ont and bring news to Antichrist. According to Yaqit (I. 788), 
there is at Baisan a spring called ‘Ainw-l-Fulis which is said to be of Paradise, 
The spring is somewhat saltish. The shrine, however, is probably connected 
with the popular belief that Baisin is the tongue of the earth. 

8 The gate of forgiveness, referring to Qur'an ii. 55; itis in the northern 
wall of the Haram Area at Jerusalem. 

4 One of the gates under the Dome of the Rock, to the north. It is now 
called Baibn-l-Jannah, Gate of Paradise. - 

6 At three miles from Hebron there is a small hill from which it is said 
Abraham viewed the destruction of the cities of Lot. A mosque was built 
there called Masjidul-Yaqin, from the cirenmstance of Abraham ra 
when he saw the cities in mid-air, Hadh@ huwa-l-Haqqu-l-Yaqin.” This is 
the certain trath. See Text, p. 173. - 

6 The reputed tomb of the Virgin is in a subterranean church close to the = 
Garden of Gethsemane, in the bed of the valley of Jehoshaphat (Smith’s D. of 
G@ & R. Geog. If. 285). Rachel’s grave lies at a little distance from Bethlehem, 
which is six miles south of Jerusalem. See Gen. xxxv. 19. 

7 Qur'an xviii. 59. The commentators say these two seas were the me 
terranean and the Persian. See, however, the author’s own opinion on 
point, at page 30 of this translation. 

8 Referring to Qur'an Ivii. 13. 

9 Babn-s-Sakinah, in the Masjidu-l-Aqsi. The Shechina, by which 
stood the divine presence or glory, which used to appear on the ark, 4 
to in Qur'an ii, 248. : a 

10 Qubbatn-s-Silsilah, one of the four domes on the 
the Aqsi mosque, facing the eastern door of the D 
cription of the chain will be. d on page 80 of 

U'Tho Ka'beh will bo removed oa th 
Kitabu-l-Buldin, p. 94. 
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softens, and the body readily hends in worship. Again, there in 
Damascus, the garden of the world! and Sughar,! the lesser 
Bagrah ; as also beautiful Ramlah, with its fine white bread ; and 
holy Tliyaé (Jerusalem), where hardship is unknown; and Hime, 
renowned for cheap living and good air. The vine-clad mountain 
of Bugra, too, should not be forgotten ; nor Tiberias, so renowned 
for its crops and its villages. Besides, the sea stretches along the 
border of this province, carrying thereto continuously objects of 
commerce. The Sea of China also touches it on its furthest side.® 
Plains and mountains are there, also, and low valleys and other 
natural phenomena; while the desert lies on its outskirts, forming 
the roadway from it to Taima’.$ Quarries of marble also occur, 
and drugs for the composition of every medicine, The country is 
inhabited by many men of wealth and merchants and elegant 
people, as well as law doctors, scribes, artisans and physicians. 
But the people live ever in terror of the Greeks, who have driven 
many from their homes, and have devastated the outlying districts 
and rnined the frontier towns. Nor are the Syrians the equals 
of the Persians in either science, religion, or intelligence ; some 
have become apostates, while others are paying tribute. They set 
obedience to created man before obedience to the Lord of Heaven. 
The populace, too, is ignorant and seditious, and the Syrian people 
show neither zeal for holy war, nor resentment against enemies. 
According to some writers, ash-Sham derives its name from its 
position on the left of the Ka‘bah. Others say it was so called 
because in journeying thither the original settlers had to take the 
direction of the left.4 Others, again, derive the name from certain 


i The Zoar of Gen. xix, 22, a small town at the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, It is described at page 178 of the text as a place of considerable com- 
merce, a Basrah on a smaller scale. 

4 By the sea of China, the author understands the Indian Ocean in ita 
wider sense, including the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. Syria is connected 
with this ocean by the Gulf of Akaba, the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, at the 
head of which the town of Ailah (Mana, or Elath) is situated. Ailah is pro- 
perly a town of Arabia Petra; but our author incindes it in the towns of 
Syria, as being one of the ports of Palestine. 

8 Between Syria and al-Hijaz. 

4 Left of the track of the Sun, the face always being directed towards the 
East. Comp. Mas‘iidi III. 140. Or the name ash-Shdm, the left hand, was first 
applied to this country by the Arabs of the Hijaz, in contradistinction to 
al-Yaman, the right hand, the two countries being situated to their left and 
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spols, red, white and bl 
are likened to the 
habitants of 


ack, which are to be found in it, and which 
moles on the human body (shamat.)! The in- 
al-‘Irfiq call all the country beyond the Euphrates, 


ash-Sham ; and in this less restricted sense the name is used by 
Mubammad ibnu-l-Hasan? in his works. But in point of faet, of 
all the trans-Kuphrates country, the district of Qinnasrin alone 
forms part of ash-Sham. All the rest is the Arabian Desert, 
ash-Sham itself lying beyond this desert. Muhammad uses 


the name for the sake of simplicity, and in accordance with the 


common conventional usage, just as it is customary to call 
Khurasan, al-Mashriq (the East), while in point of fact the 
East is the country beyond this. Properly speaking, ash-Sham 
is the name for that portion of the country which lies directly 
opposite to al-Yaman, and from which it is divided by the 
district of al-Hijaz. Were any to say, ‘We do not see why the 









extremity of the desert as far as the limits of al-‘Traq, should 4 
not be reckoned as part of Syria; so as to coincide with the 
learned of al-‘lraq :’ we answer that we have divided the provinces 


according to nature, and so defined their boundaries; we must not, 
therefore, assign to one province what belongs to another. And 
if any further say, ‘ How do you know that it did not form part 
of it in ancient times?’ we would reply, ‘ Both doctors of law and 
geographers are agreed that this debatable tract belongs to the 
Peninsula of the Arabs. Therefore, to any one who would assigu 
it to Syria, except in a loose and general way, we should be able Z 
to say, ‘The boundaries of Syria ave as we have drawn them, To <: 
these boundaries you add a tract about which there is dispute ; and 
it is on those who make the addition that the burden of proof lies.’ 

We have omitted all description of Tarasis® and its district, 
inasmuch as it is now in the possession of the Greeks. It is in 
Tarasiis that the Cave* is situated, for there is the tomb of 
















L Abu-l-Fida’ (IT, 2) lends his authority to this opinion, and says that it 
fact tracts of all three colors are to be found in Syria. = 
% The celebrated Hanafite doctor (AH, 135-189). z 

8 Tarsus was taken from the Arabs in A.H. 854, A.D. 965, by 
Nicephorus, but was soon after again restored to them, See 
G. and R. Geog. I, 1106a. 

4 The oe the Seven Sleepers, whose story founded 
tion is related in Chap, xviii, of the Qar'an, verses 
Ephesus, bat some commer } suppose it was 
Commentary LIL, 82 note on verse 18, <i 
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Daqyants (Decianus),.! There isa hill in the country-side, on which 
is a mosque said to be built over the Cave. Mujahid ibn Yazid 
gives the following account of a visit to the Cave.* He says, “I 
went forth with Khalid al-Baridi,? at the time that he was sent 
on an embassy to the Roman emperor,* in the year 102 of the 
Hijrah. We were the only Muslims on that journey. After we 
had visited Constantinople, we set out to return by ‘Ammitiyalh,$ 
and thence, in the course of four nights, we reached al-Ladhiqiy- 
yatu-l-Mubtarigah.® From thence we came on to al-Hawiyyah 
[the Ravine], a deep hollow in the mountain, where it was told 
us were some corpses of whose identity nothing is known, but there 
were guards over them. And the people caused us to enter a 
subterranean passage about fifty cubits long and two broad; we had 
lamps with us and behold, in the middle of this tunnel was an 
iron door, it being a hiding-place for their families when attacked 
by the Arabs. It was a waste of great extent, in the midst of 
which was a pool of water, about fifteen cubits across. ‘I'he sky 
was visible from here. The cavern from this place entered the 
interior of the mountain, and we were conducted to a spot right 
under al-Hawiyyah, where was a chamber some twenty cubits 
Jong. In this chamber were thirteen men, lying on their backs, 
each having on a cloak—I cannot say whether of wool or of hair, 
but it was gray in colour—and a dust-coloured yestment, which 
evackled under the touch like parchment. These vestments, 


lL It was to escape the rage of Decius (A.D. 249-251), that the Seven 
Sleepers of Ephesus hid themselves in the cave. The majority of Arab 
writers, however, call their persecutor Decianus. 

& The anthorities for this narrative are:—The jurisprudent Abi ‘Abdi-llih 
Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Bukhiri; Abi Talib al-Yamani; al-Hasan ibn 
Yahya; his father; Muhammad ibn Sahl al-Khurisini; Hisham ibn Mubam- 
mad; Mujahid ibn Yazid. 

8 Al-Baridi means the ‘master of the post-horse establishment,’ or ‘a 
royal messenger’ or ‘ courier,’ 

4 In his translation of al-Muqaddasi’s chapters on Syria for the Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society, Mr. Guy Le Strange has mistaken the word at- 
Taghiyah, which is an appellation for the emperor of the Greeks (see Lane), 
for the name of a valley between Makkah and Yanbu‘. 

6 Amorium. 

6 Laodiceia Combusta, the modern Ladik, The town received its surname 
probably from having been at one time destroyed by fire. Butas it has this 
surname as early as the time of Strabo (see Smith’s Dict. Il. 112a), there is no 
ground for Le Strange’s translation ‘lately destroyed by fire.’ 
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al rare fringed, covered their faces and the whole of their 
aies. Some of the dead men wore boots up to the middle of the 
leg, and some sandals, while others had shoes ; everything seeming 
Gate iron aS ose 
a cen 8 beard has remained unchanged, 
and that the skin of his face was shining, the blood appearing 
in his cheeks, as though these men had laid themselves down but 
a moment before. Indeed, their limbs were as supple as the 
limbs of living men, They were still in their youth, except 
certain of them who had white hair here and there. We also 
discovered that one of them had had his head cut off, and in- 
quiring of the people on the matter, they answered, saying, “The 
Arabs having once prevailed over us, they took possession of 
al-Hawiyyah. We told them the story of these men, but as they 
would not believe us, one of them struck off the head of this one.” 
The men of al-Hawiyyah also told us that each year on the 
anniversary of a feast held in their honour,! they assemble together 154, 
and raising them one by one, they cause them to stand upright. 
Then they wipe them, and shake the dust off their clothes, and 
arrange their garments, without ever having a fall or tottering; 
then they lay them upon the ground. They also said that they 
pare their nails three times in the year, for their nails continue 
to grow. Then we inquired concerning their history and their 
origin, but the people replied that they knew nothing about the 
matter, only adding, ‘We call them prophets.’” Mujahid and 
Khalid give it as their opinion that these men might be the 
‘men of the cave ;’ but God knows best. 

On the next page will be found the figure or map of the pro- 
vince. 

We have divided this province into six districts. The first, 
reckoning from near the province of Aqir (Mesopotamia), is Qin- 
nasrin; next Hims (mesa); then Dimashq (Damascus); al- 
Urdunn (the Jordan); Filastin (Palestine); and lastly, agh- 
Sharat.? 1. The District of Qinnasrin. Its capital is Halab 
(Aleppo), and among its cities are Antakiyah (Antioch), Balis, 


1 The commemoration of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesns takes place on the 
5th of ‘Tishrin I, (October), the first month in the ecclesiastical year. See 


Albirini’s Chronology, p. 285. é 
2 The district of ash-Sharit corresponds to the ancient Idumma (Smith's 


Dict. of @. and R, Geog. I. 142). 








as-Suwaidiyyah!  Sumaisat® Manbij,3 Bayyas,# —_at-'Pinat,5 
Qinnasrin, Mar‘ash,® Iskandarinah, Lajjin,? Rafaniyyah, Jisi- 
yah, Hamat," Shaizar,"" Wadi Butnan,!? Ma‘arratu-n-Nu‘man,!® 


' The port of Antioch, marked in K, Johnston’s Map of Turkey in Asia Fe. 
Yaqit (1. 885) writes, Anfikiyah, which is about 2 farsakhs distant from the 
sea, has a harbour in a little town called as-Suwaidiyyah, where the ships of 
the Franks cast anchor, and from which they carry their effects on horses 
and mules to Anfikiyah. According to Le Strange, it is probably identical 

‘with the St. Simeon’s Harbour of the Crusades. The ruins of Seleuceia 
Pieria, the ancient port of Antioch, are not far distant from the modern port. 
The Orontes discharges itself into the sea at Suwaidiyyah. 

2 The ancient Samosata, on the river Euphrates. The modern town is 
about 40 miles south of the cataracts of the Euphrates, where it passes Mount 
Taurus, Smith’s Dict. 11. 90la, Sumaisit is marked in K. J.’s map He. 

8 The ancient Hierapolis, situated on the high road from Antioch to 
Mesopotamia, 24 Roman miles to the W. of the Buphrates, 2} day’s journey 
from Aleppo, and 5 day’s from Antioch. The modern name of the town is 
Kard Bambuche, or Buyéik Mwnbedj. Smith’s Dict. 1. 1064. 

*# The ancient Baim, a small place on the gulf of Issus, now the gulf of 
Iskenderun, on the Syrian coast. It is 2 farsakks distant from Iskandarinah, 
to the north of it, and is marked in K, J.’s Map as Bayas. 

6 A port on the gulf of Iskenderun, between Bayyés and al-Massigah 
(Mopsnuestia). It was from this port that ships laden with timber for Egypt 
and other parts of Syria set sail. It is probable that it oceupied the site 
of the ancient Issus, on or near the head of the gulf. 

6 The Marash of the maps, supposed to be the ancient Germanicia. 

7 Lajjin, Rafaniyyah, Jisiyah, Hamat, Shaizar and Wadi Butnin are on 

p. 54 of the text, given as belonging to the district of Hims. 
_ 8A maritime town of Syria, near Tripoli. See Smith’s Dict. (IL. 692a), 
and Yaqit (11. 796). Among the districts of Hims, Ibn Khurdidhbah men- 
tions a Rafaniyyah, which he joins with Tadmur (Palmyra), Yaqit calls this 
Rafaniyyah, Rafaniyyah of Tadmur (II. 796). 

® At 16 miles from Hims, to the south of it. 

10 The Hpiphanceia of the Greeks, delightfully situated on the western bank 
of the Orontes, to the north of Hims. It is supposed to be identical with the 
ancient Hamath. See Smith 1, 843, and Abn-l-Fida’ II, 40, 

1. Now called Qal‘at Shaizar, marked in the maps as Sejar, on the left bank 
of the Orontes, between Hamat and Fimiyah (Apameia), and at 16 miles from 
the latter. It is the ancient Larissa. See Smith IT. 128. ‘ 

12 Yaqiit (I. 664) describes Butnin as a valley between Manbij and Halab, 
at a short day’s march from either place, interspersed with running streams 
‘and numerous villages, of which the largest is called Buza‘ah. 

18 A considerable town in the district of Hims, between Halab and Hamat 
qiit IV. 575). Its name often appears as al-Ma‘arrah. It is the ancient 

20 miles 8. of Chalcis, or Qinnasrin. It is also known as Dhitu-l- 
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Ma‘arrat-Qinnasrin,! 2, ‘The 
Its capital bears the same name. 
yah,3 Tadmur 
al-Ladhigiyyah 5 
Il-Khawabi® 3. 


District of Hims (Emesa). 
Among its cities are : Salamiy- 
al-Khunasirah,8 Kafar-tab,* 
Autarsis,’? Bulunyas, 8 Hisnu- 
The District of Dimashq (Damaseus). Its 
capital is of the same name, Its cities are: Baniyas, Saida 
(Sidon), Bairiit, Atrabulus (Tripoli), ‘Arqah. The territory of 
al-Biqa‘.'° Chief City, Ba‘labakk (Heliopolis) ; towns, Kamid,!! 


(Palmyra), 


Jabalah,® 


| Often called Ma‘arrat-Masrin, a small town in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
at a distance of 15 miles from it, Yaqit TV. 574 

% Written in Yaqit (III. 123), Salamyah, It is the ancient Salaminias or 
Salamias (Smith II. 876), situated on the border of the desert, but fertile and 
abounding in water and trees. It is 24 miles distant from Hims. 

8 The town of Khunisirah is the chief place in the district of al-Abass, a 
large, well-known tract of country to the south-east of Aleppo. Yaqit (11, 478) 
places it ever against Qinnasrin, near the confines of the desert, 

* Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 41) describes Kafartab as a small town, where there is 
It is, however, the chief administrative place of the locality, 
It is situated on the road from Ma‘arrah to Shaizar, at a distance of 12 miles 
from either place. 

5 Laodiceia ad Mare, formerly one of the most important towns on the 
Syrian coast. The modern city still shows traces of its former importance, 
Its port is better sheltered than any on the coast, Smith Il, 123). Itis 
45 miles distant from Antioch. ~% 

6 A maritime city of Syria, south of al-Lidhiqiyyah. The Jebleh of the 

% ae 
acral for Antartiis, the ancient Antaradus, and the modern Ta ee 
Tt is situated at the northern extremity of Phoenicia, over against the i 
of Aradus, now called Ruad, artis is now a mean village of about three 

andred inhabitants, Smith I. 188). - ae 
: 8 Bulunyas, was a town on the sea coast, situated 24miea to the north of 
Antartiis, near the fortress of Marqab. The river Banias flowed on the S, an 
W. of it, It is now utterly deserted. The city is mentioned by the C 
under the name of Valania, and its Greek name was Balanea. 

. 872d. 

: es to al-Idrisi, it is 15 miles to the south of Antartus. 

10 Al-Biqa’ is now the name of the valley between Dabengn) H 
Lebanon, from Zahleh southward, The remainder of the 
village of Zahleh northward, takes its name from Baalbek, wh 
plain. Al-Biqi‘ is the Coelesyria of classical writers, Smi 
Yaqit (I. 699) ee al-Biga' as a largo plain k : 

d Dimashq, where are many villages and abun 
an Formerly the capital of al-Biga‘, Ad-Dimashqt 
foot uf Lebanon. It is also called: 

Abu-l-Fida’ LI. 27 note 1. 

























little water. 
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‘Arjamiigh ! 
includes six territories: 
al-Jaulan, al-Biqa‘, and 


and az-Zabadani.2 The District of Damascus 
al-Ghitah, Hauran, al-Bathaniyyah, 

al-Hilah.§ 4. The District of 
al-Urdunn (the Jordan). Its capital is Tabariyyah (Tiberias). 
Among its towns are: Qadas, Sir (Tyre), ‘Akka (Acre), 
al-Lajjin, Kabul, Baisin, Adhri‘at. 5. The District of Filastin 
(Palestine). Its capital is ar-Ramlah. Its towns: Baitu-l-Maqdis 
(Jerusalem), Bait-Jibril, Ghazzah (Gaza), Maimas, ‘Asqalin 
(Ascalon), Yafah (Joppa), Arsiif, Qaisariyyah (Cmsaren), 
Nabulus, Ariba (Jericho),‘Amman, 6. The District of ash-Sharat. 
We have reckoned Sughar as the capital of this District. Its chief 
towns are: Ma’ab (Moab), Mu‘an,* Tabak, Adhruh, Wailah, 
Madyan. 

It is to be remarked that there are villages in this province, 
larger and more considerable than many of the chief towns in the 
Arabian Peninsula; such as Darayya,® Bait-Lihya,® Kafar- 
sallam and Kafar-sabi, But they have the characteristics of 
villages, and are reckoned as such—this practice, as we have said 
before, being based upon conventional usage. 

Halab’ (Aleppo) is a fine city, delightful and well-fortified, The 


1 It is ‘Arjamis in Yaqit, who places it in the Biqa‘ of Ba‘labakk (IIT. 
637), Abu-l-Fida’ (11. 26) says it is 12 miles distant from Ba‘labakk, and is 
on the road from this town to Bairit. 

§ Az-Zabadini is a pleasant town situated on the banks of the Barada, the 
river of Damascus. Itis 18 miles distant from Ba‘labakk, and the same 
distance from Damascus. 

8 Al-Ghitah is the district in the midst of which Damascus is situated. 
The whole district is covered with gardens, and watered by numerous streams. 
It is celebrated by the Arabian poets as the terrestrial Paradise. Smith 
I, 749, and Comp. Yaqiit III. 825. Haurin (Auranitis) is the great desert 
tract south of Damascus, Al-Bathaniyyah is the District of Batanwa, situated 
between al-Jaulin or Gaulanitis and Haurin. Gaulanitis extended from the 
sea of Tiberias to the sources of the Jordan. A\J-Biqi‘, as already mentioned, 
is the valley between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, Al-Hilah, or Ard-el. 
Huleh, is the region round the small lake now called Bahr-el-Huleh, “ the 
waters of Merom” of Scripture. 

4 A small town on the border of the desert; the Maan of the maps. 

6 A large village in the @hw#tah of Dimashq, at three miles from the city 
to the south-west. Abu-l-Fida’ IT. 28 note 3. 

6 Another well-known village in the Ghitah, placed by Ibn Batiitah (I. 237) 


east of Damascus. 
1 The modern representative of Chaleb or Chalybon, to which Seleucus 
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town is about 12 English miles from Aleppo. 


inhabitants are characterized b 
and are rich and gifted. 
city is flourishing. 


y # certain elegance of manners, 
The houses are built of stone, and the 
: In the midst of it rises a strong and spacious 
citadel, which has its own water supply, and where the royal 
treasures are kept. The great mosque stands in the town, The 
inhabitants drink the water of the Quwaiq! river, which enters the 
town to the Palace of Saifu-d-Danlah? through an iron grating. 
The city is not large, but it is the seat of government. It has 
seven gates :° the gate of Hims, the gate of ar-Raqqah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of the Jews, the gate of al-‘Iraq, the gate of 
the Melon-market (Bab Dari-]-Bittikh),* and the gate of Anta- 
kiyah. The gate of the Forty (Babu-l-Arba‘n) is now closed. 
Balis® is situated in the angle of the boundary towards ar-Raqqah. 
It is a flourishing town. Qinnasrin® has been denuded of most of 


Nicator gave the name of Berwa. It was conquered by the Arabs under 


Aba ‘Ubaidah, A.D, 638, In A.H. 833 (A.D. 944-5), Halab became the 
capital of Saifu-d-Daulah ibn Hamdan, and continued in the possession of 
his family for about seventy years. 


1 In all probability the ancient Chalus. It takes its rise from two sources 
in the high ground S. of ‘Aintéb. (Smith I. 602a), According to Yaqit 
(IV. 206), it is 42 miles long, from its source to the place where it is lost in 
the marsh 12 miles from Qinnasrin. The Quwaiq almost dries up in summer. 

2 Saifu-d-Daulah, the great prince of the race of Hamdan, was born in A.H. 
303 (A.D, 916), and died at Aleppo A.H. 356, after a successful reign of about 
24 years. He distinguished himself greatly in his numerous campaigns 
against the Greeks. For his life, consult Ibn Khallikan II. 334, 

8 The names of the gates in Yaqit (1I. 310) are as follows: the gate of 
the Forty, the gate of the Jews,—which was restored by al-Maliku-dh- 
Dhahir and its name changed to Babu-n-Nagr or the gate of Victory—the 
gate of the Gardens (Babu-l-Jinin), the gate of Antakiyah, the gate of 
Qinnasrin, the gate of al-‘Iriq, and the Secret Gate (Bibu-s-Sirr). 

4 This is probably a counterpart of the Daru-I-Bittikk of Baghdid, which 
was a market for fruits of all kinds, although known as the water-melon 
market. See Yaqit IT. 517. 

6 The ancient town of Barbarissus, by the Euphrates. Balis was situated 
on the confines of Syria and Arabia, in the angle formed by the Euphrates — 
and the common boundary of the two provinces. This is apparently 
the author means by ra’su-l-hadd, the head of the boundary. At the 
Yaqit, Balis was 4 miles away from the Euphrates, the river having | 
receded towards the east. 

6 Qinnasrin has been identified with the ancient Chalcis, which 
58 Roman miles from Antioch and 18 M.P. from Bercea, 
Qinuasrin was” 














156. its inhabitants. The Prophet is reported to have said, “ Almighty 
God spake to me in revelation, ‘Whichever of these three thou 
repaivest to it shall be the abode of thy flight—al-Madinah, al- 
Bahrain, or Qinnasrin,”! Now if 2 jould ask of me ‘ Why 
have you reckoned Halab, as the capital of the district, when here 
is a town bearing the very same name?’ I reply, ‘I have stated 
before that the capitals of districts are like unto captains and the 

. towns like soldiers ; aud so it would not be fitting to make lordly 
Halab, which is the seat of government and of all state offices, or 
Autakiyah with all its excellence, or Balis in its flourishing state— 
> subordinate towns to a small and ruined city. Were he to say, 
‘Why then have you not done the same in the case of Shiraz ? for, 
according to this rule, Istakhr and its towns should be reckoued 

as belonging to Shiraz: we reply, As there are many towns in the 

district of Istakhr, situated at some distance from Istakhr itself, we 

have deemed it expedient to act in the way we did. In the 

science of geography, the rule is not unfrequently sacrificed 

to expediency even as is the case in questions affecting the 

Mukatib (covenanted slave). Do you not ses how the post- 
ponement of payments by reason of the Nairéz® or the 
Mihrajan,* is held to be irvegular in all the ordinances 





chief city in the district, but it began to lose ground as Aleppo rose into 
importance, and finally dwindled into an insignificant village. 

lt The authorities for this tradition are:—the worthy Shaikh Abi Sa‘id 
Ahmad ibn Mubammad [ibn Jibra’l al-Jari] an-Naisibari; Abi Bakr 
Muhammad ibn Ishaq ibn Khuzaimah [an-Naisabiri al-Haidh, A.H. 223-311, 
Abu-l-mahasin 11. 221]: Abi ‘Ammar {al-Husain) ibn Huraith al-Marwazi, 
i.e., of Marw (died A.H, 244, Abu-l-mah. I. 751); al-Padhl Aba(read Jbn) Masa 
[ash-Shaibini, d. 192, ef. Yaqit Il. 570); [Abu-l-Muthayyab] ‘Isa ibn ‘Ubaid 
(ibn Abi ‘Ubaid al-Kindi ad-Darwizaqi, Yaqiit 11. 570); Ghailin ibn ‘Abdi- 
Wah al-‘Amiri; Aba Zur‘ah; ‘Amr ibn Jarir. This is Jarir ibn ‘Abdi-llah 
al-Bajali, referred to at page 190 note 3 of this translation. 

See Hamilton’s Hidayah IIT. 376 et seq; and comp. Text, p. 32 (page 47 
of this translation). 

8 The Nairaz or Nauraz is New year's day, which according to the Persian 
calendar falls on the day on which the sun enters Aries, initiating a week of 
festivities which terminates with the Nawréz-i-buewrg, the sixth day after the 
~ vernal equinox. : F 

{he autumnal equinox, which is celebrated as a feast-day by the Persians. 
of the Nairiz and the Mibrajan, see Albirini’s Chronology, 
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of law, but admissible in the case of Kitabat! by way of ex- 
pediency ? 

: Hime (Emesa). There is no larger city than this in all Syria. 
There is a citadel on a hill commanding the city, which is seen 
from afar. Most of the drinking-water is obtained from rainfall 
but there is also a river.2 When the Muslims conquered this 
place they seized the Church and turned the half of it into a 
mosque. Near this mosque, in the market-place, there is a 
dome on the apex of which is the figure of a man ia brass, stand- 
ing upon a fish which turns to the four winds.4 About this figure 
they relate many absurd stories, This town has greatly declined, 
and is gradually sinking into decay. The men of Hims are noted for 
their foolishness. The other towns of the district are allin a state 
of partial decay. Prices are everywhere moderate, and such of the 
towns as are on the coast are well-fortified. Tadmur (Palmyra) . 
is likewise in a state of decay. It is one of the cities of Solomon, 
the son of David, built like a throne § (above the plain). It ig 
situated near the desert ® and is a spacious and pleasant city. 











'Tn a contract of kitdbat, the ransom is generally stipulated to be paid by 
the slave in separate qisfs, or lots, at appointed times. A mukatib failing in 
his payments, may if he appear on enquiry to be solvent, be indulged with a 
short delay. Otherwise the master may require the magistrate to pass a 
decree of inability, and so dissolve the contract of kitdbat. From the text it 
appears that if payments fall due on the Nairis or the Mikrajan foasinsnany 
they may be deferred without any injury to the slave. » aaa 

8 ‘This is the Orontes, which waters the gardens of Hims about a mileand — 
a half to the west of the town. Smith IT. 10716, 

8 Hims capitulated to the Muslims under Abi ‘Ubaidah in A.H. 15 (A.D. 636). 
Under the terms of capitulation, one quarter of St. John’s Church in that city 
was to be given over to the Muslims to be converted into a mosque. See al- 
Biladhuri, p. 131. ' . 

4 Yaqit (11. 336) describes the figure as follows: One of the wonders of 
Hims is a figure at the gate of the mosque, nearer the Church, standing 
white stone, and having the upper part like that of a man, and the lower 
a scorpion. If you take a piece of the clay of the soil, and Press 
figure, it will serve as a cure against the bite of scorpions, 
person bitten dissolving it in water and drinking it. cf. Texts 1 

6 This seems to refer to the situation of Palmyra “ander a 
towards the W., and a little above the level of an e 
II, 5364, 7 eee ia 

6 Tadmur is sitnated in a pleasant and fruitful oa 
desert (Smith), J. ake ot - 
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Dimashq (Damascus)! is the chief town of Syria, and the royal 
residence under the House of Umayyah, ‘here their palaces and 
their monuments are to be seen to this day? The houses of 
Damascus are built of wood and mud-bricks.§ The city is com- 
manded by a mud fortress, which was erected during my stay 
there. Most of the markets are covered with roofs, and among 
them there is a fine open one, which ruts through the length of 
the town.* The city is intersected by numerous streams, and large 
clumps of trees encompass it on all sides. Fruits abound, and 
prices of commodities are moderate. Snow is also found, and 
things of quite opposite natures. Nowhere else will be seen such 
maguificent hot baths, nor such beautiful fountains. The people, too, 
are noted for their good judgment. Among the gates of the city ° 


1 This exceedingly ancient city, now oalled Esh-Sham, is situated at the 
distance of two days’ journey, or about 60 miles from the coast of the 
Mediterranean, not far from the eastern base of the range of Antilibanus, 
und at the western extremity of the great desert of Hl-Hauran, Smith [. 
749. This city in the midst of gardens, occupies a site of singular beauty, 
and has been celebrated by the Arabian poets as the terrestrial Paradise. 
The capital city of Syria, both in ancient and modern times, it became 
during the reign of the Ummayyades, the capital of the whole Mahammadan 
empire. The rule of this dynasty lasted from A,H. 40-132, A.D. 661-750, 
a period of nearly ninety years. 

2 The caliphs of the House of Umayyah adorned their capital with many 
splendid buildings, principal among which was the great mosque. Justice 
Ameer Ali in his Short History of the Saracens, describes the buildings of 
Damascus in the following terms. ‘Under the Ommeyades, he says, 
Damascus became one of the most beautiful cities of the world, and the 
metropolis of the Islamic empire. They adorned it with magnificent build- 
ings, fountains, kiosks, and pleasure-houses. The embellishment began 
with the Green Palace (Qasru-I-Khadbra’) built by Mu‘awiyah, which re- 
ceived its name from its green colouring and ornamentation, Under his 
successors the city shone with the white domes and the towers of innumer- 
able palaces and mosques. Walid I in particular beautified Damascus and 
its environs with public structures, and erected for himself a lasting monu- 
ment in the great mosque.” 

8 ‘he author of the Zafarndma states that the houses of Damascus have 
their first story built of stone, and the other stories of wood. See Quatre- 
mére, Histoires des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol. 11, 8rd part, p. 286. 

4 This evidently refers to the Via Recta, “the street called Straight,” 
which ran through the centre of the city, from the east to the west gate. 

6 Damascus has eight gates, as would appeur from the verses of one of its 
poets, who in comparing it to Paradise, says that its gates are eight like 
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I have noticed the following: the Jabiyah gate,! the gate 
ag-Saghir (the Small), the gate al-Kabir (the Great) the os 
ash-Sharqi (the Hastern), the gate of Tama (St. Thomas) a 
gate of the river, and the gate of the Mahamiliyyin, or miskat of 


camel-litters. The climate of Damascus is very pleasant, but 
sha ota 7 } } : 

somew hat dry. Also the inhabitants are turbulent, fruits are 

Insipid, and meat is hard, and the houses are small and the streets 


er ie uae ome ~ a livelihood is difficult to 
breadth, and bias in ie al aed Mbp oe 

ay f ds in a level plain. The Damascus mosque ® is 
the fairest gem that belongs to the Muslims now, and nowhere 
have they such vast treasure collected at one place. Its founda- 
tion walls are built of squared stones, accurately set and of large 
size, and are.crowned with splendid battlements. The columns 
supporting the roof of the mosque consist of black polished pillars 
in three ranges of great breadth. In the centre, fronting the 
The open court is surrounded by 
lofty arcades, themselves surmounted with smaller arches, and 
the whole area is paved with white marble. ‘he walls of the 
mosque, for twice the height of a man, are faced with variegated 
marble, and above this, even to the ceiling, are mosaics of various 
colours and in gold, showing figures of trees and towns and 
inscriptions as well, all most beautiful and exquisitely and finely 
worked. There is scarcely a kind of tree or a well-known town, 
that will not be found figured on these walls. The capitals of the 
columns are covered with gold, and the spandrels of the arcades 
are everywhere ornamented in mosaic. The columns round the 
court are all of white marble, while the walls that enclose it, the 
vaulted arcades, and the small arches above, are adorned in mosaic 
with arabesque designs. The roofs are everywhere overlaid with 
plates of lead, and the battlements on both sides are faced with 





















mihrib, is a great dome. 


Paradise. See Ibn Batitah I. 221. According to Kitdbu-l-Buldén (p. 106), 
in its Roman days Damascus had six gates, namely, the Jabiyah gato, he 
Small gate, the Kaisan gate, the Eastern gate, the Tima gate, and the 
of Paradise or the gardens (Babu-l-Faradis). 

l Named after al-Jabiyah, or Jabiyatn-I-Jaulan, the place called 
by Theophanes. This gate is opposite the Hastern gate. * 

2 On the mosque of Damascus, read the dissertation of 
Histoires des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol. 11, 3rd part, p. 262 et seq, 
Ibn Batitah, Voyages, Vol. I. p. 197 et seq. 

8 Called Qubbatu-n-Nasr, the dome of the eagle, 
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the mosaic work. On the right side of the court is a treasure- 
house,! raised on eight columns, It is finely ornamented, and the 
walls are covered with mosaic. Both within the mihréb and 
around it are set cut agates and turquoises of the largest size. To 
the left of this mibrab, there is another, inferior to it, which is 
for the special use of the Sultan. The centre of this mihrab 
had become somewhat injured, and I hear the cost of restoring it 
amounted to as much as 500 dinars. On the summit of the dome 
of the mosque is an orange, and above ita pomegranate, both in 
gold. But of the most wonderful of the sights in this mosque is 
the setting of the various coloured marbles, so cunningly matched 
one with the other. Infact, the mosque is such that should an 
artist visit it daily during a whole year, he might always discover 
some new pattern and some fresh design. It is,said that al- 
Walid employed on its construction skilled workmen from Persia, 
India, Western Africa and Greece, spending thereon the revenues 
of Syria for seven years, as well as eighteen shiploads of gold and 
silver, which came from Cyprus, And this does not include what 
the emperor of the Greeks gave to him in the matter of requisite 
materials and mosaics. The people enter the mosque by four 
gates—namely, 1° Babu-l-Barid 8 (the gate of the post), which 
opens into the right hand side (of the court). It is of great size, and 
has two smaller gateways to right and to left of it. The chief gate- 
way and the two lesser ones have each of them double doors, which 
are covered with plates of gilded copper. Over the great and the two 
smaller gateways are three colonnades, and the doors open into the 
Jong arcades, which are vaulted over, the arches of the vault resting 
on marble columns, while the walls are covered after the manner 
that has already been described. ‘he ceilings here are all painted 
with the most exquisite designs. In these arcades is the place 
of the paper-sellers, and also the court of the Qadhi’s lieutenant. 
This gate comes in between the main building (the covered part 
of the mosque) and the court. Opposite to it, and on the left- 


1 The treasure-house of the mosque, situated on the west side of the 
court. The revenues of the mosque amounted to nearly 25,000 dinars a year. 

2 Known as Mihrabu-s-Suhabah, the mibrab of the Companions of the 
‘Prophet. 

8 On the western side of the mosque, in one of the pleasantest spots in 
Damascus, Yaqit I. 442 and II. 591. Described by Ibn Butiatah I. 209, 
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hand side, jis 2° A oe : . 
SiBarid jushdsvoribei, oly ati ee 
the breadth. To this oe = = : “i ae “iy eS ae 
where the painlogera end ie ple are oo 
5 g E such people are wont to take 
their seat. 3° Babu-s-Sa‘at * (the gate of the Honrs) is in the 
uae pals of the covered part (of the mosque). It has double 
doors, which are unornamented, and over it ar r 
which are seated the public notaries and is eae Rie 
gate is called Babu-l-Faradis § (the gate of the gardens), also 
with double doors. It is opposite the mihrab, and opens into the 
arcades (on that side of the court), between the two additions 
which have been built here on the right and the left. Above it 
rises a minaret: * this is of modern construction, and is ornamented 
with mosaic work in the manner already described. Before each 
of these four gates is a place for ablutions, cased with marble, and 
with apartments, wherein is running water; and also fountains 


159, 


| On the eastern side, the largest gate in the mosque. Described by Ibn 
Batiitah I, 207. According to this writer it is the same as the gate of the 
Hours, so called from a large clepsydra that stood near it. All anthors are 
agreed that this clock stood on the eastern side of the mosque, to the right of 
the gate Jairin (see De Sacy’s Relation de l’ Egypte, p. 578), so that the statement 
of our author that the gate of the Hours was situated in or near the eastern 
angle of the covered part of the mosque, is not very wide of the mark, Read 
the note of Le Strange on the gates of the mosque, Description of Syria, p. 20. 

2 The gate of the Hours as already stated stood on the eastern side of the 
mosqne, to the right of the gate Jairiin, It does not appear that our author 
ever intended by this gate, the one in the western portion of the south wall, 
which has always been called Babu-z-Ziyadah (gate of the Addition), The 
latter gate derives its name no doubt from the fact of that part of the mosque, 
which was till then used as a Christian church, having been incorporated by 
al-Walid into the original mosque. See Quatremére II. 3rd part, p. 263. 

8 This is the gate on the northern wall, called by other writers Bibn-n- 
Natifiyyin (of the Confectioners). Al-Muqaddasi calls it Babu-1-Faradis, from 
the city gate of the same name which stood in that quarter, namely, on the river 
Barada to the north of the mosque. 

$ This is certainly the Ma’dhanatn-1-‘Arus (the Minaret of the Bride), which” 
was built by al-Walid, on the northern side of the mosque. Hence, th 
speaks of it as of modern construction, for there were two other 
dating from the times of the original Christian church of St. 
Quatremére II. 3rd part, p. 273. What made Le Strange think 
doubt about the two minarets being the same, is that he 
muhdathah by ‘ recently-constructed,’ when, in fact, at the time 
wrote the minaret was nearly three centuries old. — ie 
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which flow into great marble basins. From al-Khadhra’,! the 
Sultan’s palace, are gold-plated gates leading into the Maqsi- 
rah, Now one day, I said, speaking to my uncle, ‘O my 
uncle, verily it was not well of al-Walid to expend so much 
of the wealth of the Muslims on the mosque at Damas- 
cus. Had he expended the same on making roads, or in 
the construction of tanks, or the restoration of the fortresses, it 
would have been more fitting and more excellent of him.’ But 
my uncle said to mein answer, ‘my dear son, you have not under- 
standing! Verily al-Walid was right, and he was prompted to do 
a worthy work. For he beheld Syria to be a country that had 
long been occupied by the Christians, and he noted herein the 
beautiful churches still belonging to them, so enchantingly fair, 
and so renowned for their splendour: even as are the Qumamah* 
(the church of the Holy Sepulchre) and the churches of Lydda 
and Edessa. So he built for the Muslims a mosque, by which he 
diverted them from these, for he made it one of the wonders of 
the world! Do you not see how ‘Abdu-1-Malik,’ noting the great- 
ness of the Dome of the Qumamah and its magnificence, was 
moved lest it should dazzle the minds of the Muslims, and hence 
erected, above the Rock, the dome which now is seen there ?—I 
have found it stated in a certain book in the library of ‘Adhudn-d- 
Daulah, that there are two cities which are the Brides of the 
World, namely, Damascus and ar-Rayy ; and Yahya ibn Aktham * 
states that nowhere on earth is there any spot more pleasant than 


1 Built by Mu‘iwiyah when governor of Syria, and so called from a green 
dome which he had constructed in the palace. See Quatremre, ibid., p. 263. 
The palace al-Khadhra’ stood at the back of the southern wall of the great 
mosque. According to Ibn Batitah (I, 207), it was destroyed by order of the 
‘Abbisides, 

8 This is the name which the Muslims give to the magnificent church 
of the Anastasis, which was erected in the timo of Constantine, 366 A.D., 
after the discovery of the Holy Sepulchre. The name which literally meana 
‘the Dunghill,’ isa corruption of al-Qiyamah, the Resurrection, the name 
given to the church by Christian Arabs. 

8 The fifth Caliph of the House of Umayyah (65-86 A.H.), father of 
al-Walid. In 72 A.H.=691 A.D., he reconstructed the sanctuary of the Aqsa 
mosque in a style of great magnificence. 

* The celebrated jurist of the reign of al-Ma’miin, and Qddhi-l-Qudhat 
for many years. (159-242 A.H.= 777-857 A.D.). 
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three pata, namely, [the Sughd of] Samarqand,! the plain of 
tie a Dimashq), and the Ubullah Canal (Nahru-l- 

ullah). Damascus was founded by Dimashq,$ the son of Qani, 
the son of Malik, the son of Arfakhshadh (Arphaxad), the son of 
Sam (Shem), five years before the birth of Abraham, Al-Agma‘i, 
however, asserts that its name is to be derived from the word 
‘Damshaqiha,’ meaning ‘ they hastened in its building.’ ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-‘Aziz, it is said, wished at one time to strip the mosque 
of its ornaments, and use the proceeds for the benefit of the 
Muslims, but he was at length persuaded to abandon the design.* 
I have read in some book that the true amount of the expenditure 
on the Damascus mosque was eighteen mule-loads of gold.,—A 
satirist writing of the people of Damascus has said :® 

O you who ask concerning our religion ! 

Noting the dignified appearance of their doctors of law, 

And their right good conduct in public, 

Their exterior is not the same as their inward man ! 

They have nought to boast of save a mosque, 


l Fora description of the celebrated valley of Samarqand, see Abu-l- 
Fida’ If. 213. The city of Samarqand itself is thus described in Ibn 
Khurdidhbah (p. 172): The view of Samargand from the mountain of 
ag-Sughd surpasses anything of the kind in the worldin beauty. Hudhain 
ibnu-l-Mundhir ar-Raqishi compares its sea of verdure to the heavens, its 
glittering palaces to the stars, its river to the Milky Way, and its wall to the 
sun, for it encompasses it on all sides just as the sun enyelops everything 
with its light. 

2 The southern of the two canals cut from the Shattu-l-‘Arab to the old 
city of al-Basrah. The rich gardens along its borders, for a distance of 
some miles, have made this spot justly celebrated as one of the gardens of 
the world. 

8 Josephus ascribes the foundation of Damascus to Uz, a grandson of 
Shem (Ant. i. 6. § 3). 

4 See Quatremdre, Histoires des Sultans Mamlouks I. 3rd part, p. 274. 

5 Ibu Jubair gives the total as 11,200,000 dinars. According to the author 
of Kitdbu-l-Buldan (p. 107), the accounts made eighteen camel-loads; and he 
adds that when the accounts were taken before al-Walid, he would not look 
into them, but ordered them to be burned, which is not to be wondered at in 

least. 
be The first half line is the beginning of a satirical song written by al- 
Walid ibn Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik, who succeeded his uncle Hisham in 125 
A.H.=743 A.D. Yazid ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik nominated al-Walid to the sunceent 
after his brother Hisham ; but when Hisham had come to the caliphate ihe 
desired to put aside al-Walid in fayor of his own son Maslamah, who waa 
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By possessing which they have transgressed their proper bounds. 
Should a neighbour come to them for a light from their fire, 
Never will they give him « burning stick, 

To their neighbours they are as lions,—but their enemies 

Securely strut about in their very homes. 

The last line however, is not true, for their enemies are ever in 
fear of them.—The town of Baniyas ! is situated on the border of 
al-Hilah, ? towards the foot of the mountains. There is greater 
plenty here, and the means of livelihood are easier than in 
Damascus. Thus it was to Baniyas that most of the inhabitants 
of the frontier district migrated when Tarasiis was taken. The 
town was then enlarged, and is daily expanding. An extremely 
cold river,’ rising from under the Snow Mountain (Jabalu-th- 
Thalj),° issues from a spring in the middle of the town. Baniyas 
is the granary of Damascus. Situated in the midst of districts of 
great fertility, it showers plenty on its inhabitants. The sole 


called Aba Shakir, a familiar name for a gay prince. It was therefore tho 
policy of Hishim to traduce al-Walid on all occasions. He went so far as to 
question once his faith in Islim, and this drew from al-Walid the following 
telling lines, which seem to have long been current as a popular song :— 

O you who ask concerning our religion, 

We are of the same religion as Abi Shakir ! 

We drink it pure and we drink it mixed 

With hot, and sometimes with tepid water. 

1 The city of Paneas, more usually called Owsareia Philippi. It is situated 
upon one of the sources of the Jordan, at the foot of Mt. Paniam, one of the 
branches of Lebanon, The modern town contains only 150 houses. Smith 
Il. 540a, 

2 This does not refer to the lake, but to the district of al-Hilah, which 
lies immediately south of Paneas. 

% Mt. Panium, one of the branches of Lebanon. 

# The river of Baniyas, supposed to be the principal source of the Jordan, 
issues from a spacious cavern under a wall of rock, on the N.-E. side of the 
town. It is at its head a copious fountain, springing ont from the earth in a 
wide and rapid but shallow stream, ‘This spring was considered to be the 
outlet of a small lake called Phiala, now Birket-er-Ram, situated high ina 
bare mountuin region about 14 miles from Paneas towards the N.-W, Smith 
11. 510a and 519d. 

6 The Hermon of the Old Testament, now called Jebel esh-Sheikh. It is 
the easternmost of the two ridges of Antilibauas, of which itis the proper 


prolongation, Smith I, 141a. 
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drawback is that the drinking-water is bad.—Saida (Sidon)! and 


Bai it? a well-fortifi n nS 5 é 1 ari 
ed n aritime towns so also is T ribulus 
1 * > 
(Tripoli),# u is larg E15) 


PR caer 3 . 
4 Vlabakk 4 is an ancient city, having 
cultivated fields and many wondrous ruins. 


Grapes are in 
abundance, The other . 


cities of the district of Damascus are all 
: In Haurin and al-Bathaniyyah are the 
villages of Job and his lands. The chief city is Nawa,5 most rich 
in wheat and grain. The territory of al-Hilah produces much 
cotton, and is the principal place for orange flowers ;® it is low- 
lying, and has numerous streams. The Ghitah (the plain round 
Damascus) is a day’s journey across each way, and beautiful 
beyond all deseription,7 


large pleasant places. 


1 Sidon, anciently one of the leading cities of Phoenicia, but now little 
more thana mere village, is situated on the Syris ast, i 
MMPS Bes (re) and Beivab yrian coast, almost midway 

2 Bairiit, now the most important seaport town of Syria, is a place of great 
antiquity. It has been identified by some with the Berotha or Berothai of 
the Hebrew Scriptures, and was known in classical times as Berytus. It was 
in the neighbourhood of Berytus that the scene of the combat betweet St. 
George and the Dragon is laid. See Smith I. 395a, 

8 Tripolis, one of the principal maritime cities of Phosnicia, derived its 
name from having been the federal town of the three leading Phosnician 
cities, Tyre, Sidon, and Aradus, each of which had here its separate quarter, 
(Smith II. 606a). It stands on a little river now called Qadisha (the holy) 
or Abii ‘Ali, ina fertile plain, the port being about two miles distant, on a ‘ 
small peninsula, ‘Tripoli was taken by the Arabs in 688 after a prolonged 













siege. 
¢ The Heliopolis of the Greeks, pleasantly situated on a gentle elevation 
at the N.-E, extremity of the plain of al-Biqa‘, or Coele-Syria, about 85 
miles N.-W. of Damascas, Ba‘labakk is celebrated for the magnificence of its 
ruins, but nothing certain is known of its origin. A description of these 
ruing will be found in Smith’s Dictionary under Hetroports, 
6 The ancient Neve. 
6 The text has y'}¥!, but in footnote g describing the districh near 
Baniyas, by which the district of al-Hilah is certainly meant, we find instead — 
Syd ‘rico,’ Al-Hilah produces both cotton and rice. 
7 These additional notes are taken from MS, @:—‘Arqah is a place |; 
some way from the sea. The cities of the district of Damascus are : 
for the most part in the lands bordering on the Nahru-l-Maqlib (the 
Orontes). ‘The Jaulin district supplies Damascus with most of its pr ns. 
‘Arquh, in Greek Arca, was situated between ‘Tripolis and Antaradas, a 







the N.-W. foot of Libanus. According to Abu-l-Fida’ (1. 38), it lay a 
parasang from the sea. The name is also written Irqah, ~ ie 
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161.  Tabariyyah (Tiberias)! is the capital of the Jordan district, 

and the principal town in the Wadi of Kan‘an® It occupies a 

narrow strip of plain between the mountain® and the lake,’ so 

that it is stifling in summer and unhealthy. The town is nearly a 

farsakh in length, but has no breadth. Its market-place extends 
from one city gate to the other, and its graveyard is on the hill 
slope. ‘There are in the town eight hot-baths,® not heated by fuel, 
. and a great number of basins, of hot water, ‘The mosque is large 
and fine, and stands in the market-place. Its floor is laid in 
pebbles, and the roof is raised on pillars of joined stones. Of the 
people of Tiberias it is said: that for two months they dance, and 
for two more they gorge, that for two months they beat about, 
and for two more they go naked, that for two months they play 
the reed, and for two more they wallow. The explanation of this 
is, that they dance from the number of the fleas, then gorge off 
the Nabq plum ;7 they beat about with fly-flaps to chase away the 


1 On the S.-W. bank of the sea of Tiberias or Gennesareth, built by the 
tetrarch Herod Antipas, in honour of the Roman emperor Tiberius, from 
whom it derived its name (Smith If, 1196), ‘he modern Tabariyyah is built 
close to the ruins of the old town. 

2 The Valley of Canaan is evidently the Ghaur, or Jordan Valley, which 
according to Ibn Hangal commences at the lake of Tiberias, and extends 
as far south asthe Dead Sea, and even to Ailah, The name occurs also in 
| Abul-Pidi’ II, 28 note 3. 

3 According to Yaqit (II. 509), Tabariyyah is situated ander a hill, and 
| commanded by the mountain called at-Tir, which is at 4 farsakhs from it 
| (LI. 557). 

4 The principal lake of Palestine in the province of Galilwa, traversed in 
a direction N.-W. and §.-E. by the river Jordan. According to Abu-l-Fida’ 
(1. 48), it hasa circumference of about two days’ journey, and its size is 
stated to be 12 miles long and 6 miles broad (II. 21). The waters of the sea 
of Galilee or Gennesarcth, are fresh and full of fish, Smith IT. 1197. 

5 Baths built over the hot-springs which are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town. ‘The medicinal hot-springs of Tiberias are famous. 
They are half an hour to the south of the city. The place is called Emmaus 
by Josephus. 

6 An Arab saying is that “ the king of the fleas hold his court at Tiberias.” 

7 Nubg is the fruit of the lote-tree Zizyphus Lotus. In his chapter on 
Egypt (p. 204), al-Muqaddasi describes it as ‘a fruit of the size of the medlar, 
having ‘a large stone (not ‘numerous kernels’ as Le Strange translates), and 
_ sweet to the taste.’ ‘The author is there describing the things which although 


: of Syria are yet found in Hgypt. He then goes on to say that 






















‘have in addition the naidah, ete,’ Le Strange has mistaken the sense of 
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wasps from the meat and the fruits, then they go naked from the 
excessive heat; they suck the sugar-canes, and then they have to 
wallow through their muddy streets. Beyond the lower end of the 


lake is a great bridge,! over which lies the Damascus road. The 
inhabitants get their supply of drinking water from the lake. 
Around its shores are villages and palm-trees, and boats sail to and 
fro on the lake. The water from the baths and the hot springs flows 
into the lake, and hence strangers do nob find its water to their 
taste. It abounds in fish, and the water is easy of digestion. 


The mountain, which is of great height, overhangs the town. 
Qadas* is a small town at the foot of a hill. It is a place of 
great plenty. The district of the town is Jabal ‘Amilah.8 There 
are in Qadas three springs, from which the inhabitants drink, and 
they have one bath situated at the lower part of the town, The 
mosque is in the market, and in its court is a palm-tree. The place 
At the distance of a farsakh there is a lake,* the 
The lake has 
been formed by building a marvellous dam across the river, 162. 
Along the shore is a forest of the Halfa-reed,® which affords | 


is very hot. 
waters of which flow into the Lake of Tiberias. 






















this passage, giving us to understand that they add the naidah to the fruit to 
make a kind of confection. See note 1 on page 27 of Description of Syria. 

1 The Jisr al-Majami‘, crossing the Jordan. Dimashqi, p. 108. The 
distances along the route between Damascus and Tiberias are as fo — 
Dimashq to al-Kuswah 12 miles,—Jisim 24 m.,—Fig, or Afiq (the; 
Apheca), 24 m.,—Tabariyyah 6 miles. Ibn Khurdadhbah, p. 78. a 

2 A village on the hills opposite the marshes of Hiilet-Banids, identified — 
with the ancient city of Kedesh of Naphtali. See Smith Il. 104a. ' 

8 Abu-l-Fida’ Il. p. 5 and n7, Ad-Dimashqi, pp. 23, 200 and 211, ‘The 
district occupies the Upper Galilee of antiqnity. as 

4 The Halah Lake, sometimes called the Lake of Baniyas (Paneas), 
Abu-l-Fida’ I. 48. The three principal sources of the Jordan unite 
waters some distance above the lake, to which they run in one stream. — 
region is full of fountains and rivulets. Cj. Smith IT. 620d, 
situation of Qadas in the neighbourhood of this lake, it is son 
the Lake of Qadas, as in Dimashq!, pp- 107 and 201. The I: 7 
Lake of Homs, was known as the lake of Qadas also, fromy in 
this name in the vicinity of Hims. The latter lake is on 
and it is across this river that a dam has been built 
the lake (Abu-l-Fida’ I. 50). Our author has @) 

the identity of names. 
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the people their livelihood, for they weave mats and make ropes 
therefrom. In this lake are numerous kinds of fish, especially 
that called the Bunni, which was brought here from Wasit. 
Qadas is inhabited by many tributaries. Jabal ‘Amilah boasts 
many fine villages, and grows grapes and other fruits and 
olives, and has many springs. The rain-fall waters its fields. 
This mountain overhangs the sea, and joins the Lebanon 
range.—Adhri‘at! is a city close to the desert, To it belongs the 
district of Jabal Jarash,? which lies opposite to Jabal ‘Amilah. It 
is full of villages, and the prosperity of Tiberias depends upon 
these two districts (of Jabal Jarash and Jabal ‘Amilah),—Baisin ® 
lies on the river. It abounds in palm-trees, and produces 
all the rice consumed in Palestine and the Jordan district. 
Water is here abundant, and the town is of wide extent, but its 
water is heavy of digestion.—Al-Lajjiin,* a city on the borders of 
Palestine, towards the hills. Running water is found here. 
It is extensive and pleasant.—Kabul® is a town on the coast. 
It has fields of sugar-canes, from which they make excel- 
lent sugar. Al-Faradhiyah is a large village, in which is a 
mosque with a pulpit. Grapes abound here, and vineyards. 
The water is plentiful, and the country round is pleasant.—‘Akka 
(Acre) © is a fortified city on the sea. Its mosque is very large, 


according to Lane is Poa multiflora, or Poa cynosuroides. Canon Tristram con- 
siders the Halfa-reed here mentioned represents the Papyrus antiquorum, which 
grows extensively in the Hilah Lake, See Le Strange’s Translation, p. 28 n. 2. 

1 The ancient Adraa, near the sources of the river Yarmiik (Hieromax), 
Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 80) describes it as the chief place in the district of al-Batha- 
niyyah. 

2 Called also the Mountain of ‘Auf, now known as Jabal ‘Ajlin. 

8 Bethsan, or Scythopolis, was situated in a rising ground on the west side 
of the Ghaur, i.e, the Valley of the Jordan, not far from the river. The 
town was built along the banks of a rivulet and in the valleys formed by its 
several branches. (Smith I. 399). It is 18 miles to the south of Tiberias. 

4 The Legio of classical writers, identified with the Megiddo of Scriptare 
It is 15 Roman miles west of Nazareth, on the western border of the great 
plain of Esdraelon. Al-Lajjin is on the great caravan road between Hgypt 


and Damascus, (Smith II, 153). Abu-l-Fida’ (II. 5) places it at half a 
day’s journey to the west of Baisan. 


The Cabul of Scripture (Josh. xix. 27) and the Chabolo of Josephus. 
The Ace of the ancients, and the Accho of the Old Testament (Jadg. i. 
r f Syria, and in ancient times a celebrated city. It 


t the northern extremity of the Bay jot a 
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. year in order that they might become firmly embedded. He th 
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having in its court a grove of olive treos, 

sufficient for the lamps of the mosque ‘ 

was not so well fortified 

it. He had seen the forti 


which yield oil 

and to spare. The city 

, until the time when Ibn Talin! visited 
fications of Tyre, and the walls which are 

1 so as to protect the harbour; and he wished 

to make the harbour at ‘Akkd as impregnable as that of Tyre. 163. 
He summoned the artificers of the whole province; but when 
was laid before them, they all averred that none 
in those days knew how the foundations of a building could be 
laid in the water. Then one mentioned to him the name of my 
grandfather, Abi Bakr the Architect, saying that if perchance 
any had knowledge in these matters, it would be he alone, So 
Ibn Tiliin wrote to his lieutenant in Jerusalem, commanding that 
he should send my grandfather to him. On his arrival they 
laid the affair before him. ‘The matter is easy,’ said my 
grandfather ; ‘let them bring such sycamore beams as are large 
and strong.’ These beams he then arranged on the surface of the 
water, according to the plan of a land-fort, binding them one to 
the other; while towards the west he left the opening fora 
mighty gateway. And upon these beams he raised a structure 
with stones and cement. After every five courses he strengthened _ 
the same by setting in great columns; and as the beams became 
more and more weighted, they began to sink down, and when |] 
knew that they had rested on the sand, he left them fora w 


the matter 


began again to build, from where he had left off; and as the — 
building rose to the height of the ancient city wall, he joined — 
both together, rivetting the new work into the old. He then 
built a bridge across the gate, so that every night the ships 
enter within the harbour, and a chain is drawn across as in T 
It is reported that my grandfather received for this matter 








Acre, Tt is generally known as St. Jean D'Acre, or simply A 
knights of St. John of Jerusalem, in whose possession it re 
a century. 

1 Ahmad ibn Talin, founder of the dynasty of 
254 A.H., he obtained the post of governor of Egypt, 
ceeded in creating for himself an independent | 
he made the conquest: = whole of Syria, 
883-884), after a rule of abont twenty- y 
gon Khumarawaih, the dynasty ! 
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sum of 1,000 dinars, besides robes of honour, horses, and other 







gifts, and his name was inscribed “over the work. Before this 
harbour was made, the enemy were wont to make raids on the 


_ ships in port.—Al-Jashsh ! is a village that is almost of the size 


of a district capital. It lies in the centre of four small culti- 


vated districts, in the vicinity of the sea.—Sir (‘Tyre)* is a 


fortified town on the sea, or rather in the sea. It is entered 


- through one gate only, over a single bridge, and the sea surrounds 


it, The part of the town which projects into the sea, is an 
area enclosed by three walls with no earth appearing. Into 
this harbour the ships come every night, and then a chain is 
drawn across. This is the chain which Muhammad ibnu-l-flasan 
mentions in the Book of Compulsion (Kitabu-l-Ikrah).§ Water 
is brought into the town by means of an aqueduct supported 
above the ground. Tyre is a beautiful and pleasant city. Many 
useful arts flourish here, and they have many specialities. Between 
Acre and Tyre lies a sort of bay, and thus the proverb says 
« Acre is opposite Tyre, but to get to it you will have to go round’ 
—that is around the water. 

Ar-Ramlah* is the capital of Palestine. It is fine city, and 
well-built; its water is good ; its air is healthful; and it abounds 
in fruits and things of the most opposite nature, situated as it is 
in the midst of fertile districts and flourishing towns, near to holy 
places and pleasant villages. Commerce here is thriving, and 
means of livelihood easy. There is no finer mosque is Islam than its 
mosque ; and no bread so good and delicious as its white bread. No 
lands are more favoured, nor has any country more luscious fruits. 
It stands among fruitful fields; and it is surrounded by towns 
and strong military posts. It possesses beautiful hostelries and 
pleasant baths, palatable food and condiments of all kinds, spacious 


1 The town called Gischala by Josephus. Yaqiit (II. 83) places it between 
Sir and Tabariyyah, in the direction of the sea. 

% For a description of this most celebrated and important city of Phoenicia 
see Smith under Tyrus and Pua@nicia. 

3 See Hamilton’s Hidayah, Vol. III, Book XXXIV, p. 452. The Kitabu-l- 
Tkrah of Muhammad ibnu-l-Hasan agh-Shaibini, is given in Haji Khalfa, 


— Vol. V, p- 48, No. 9882. 






Ramlah was built by Sulaiman ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik (715-717 A.D.), after 
he destruction of Lydda, probably on the site of the ancient Ramath-Lehi, 
\ name Ramlah appears to be a modification. The town derives 
1m the sandy thongh fertile plain in which it is situated, 
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honses, fine mosques and broad roads, and many advantages besides, - 
It is situated on the plain, and is yet near both to the mend 
and the sea. It has both fig-trees and palms; its fields need no 


irrigation, and nature has endowed it with many good things and 
excellences. Its disadvantages, on the other hand, are aa i 
winter the place is a slough of mud, while in remwsa it ‘a 
powder-box of sand, where no water flows, neither is nace 


green, nor is the soil moist, nor is there snow. Fleas here 
abound, The wells are deep and salt, and the rain-water is hoarded 
in closed cisterns; hence the poor go thirsty, and strangers seek 
in vain. So too the seats before the baths are filled with expectant 
bathers, while the servants are grinding at the water-wheels, 
The city is rather more than one mile long by one mile broad; its 
houses are built of finely-quarried stones and baked bricks. 
Such as I know of its gates are: the Gate of the Soldiers’ Well 
(Darb Bi’r al-‘Askar),! the Gate of the ‘Annabah? mosqne, the 
Gate of Jerusalem, the Gate of Bila‘ah,® the Lydda Gate (Darb 
Ludd), the Jaffa Gate (Darb Yafa), Darb Misr (Egypt), and the 
Dajiin Gate. Close to ar-Ramlah is the town of Dajin,* with 
its mosque. The chief mosque of ar-Ramlah is in the market, and 
it surpasses in elegance and beauty even that of Damascus. 
It is called al-Abyadh (the white mosque). Inall Islam there is” 
not a larger mifrab than that of this mosque, and its pulpit is the 
most exquisite that is to be seen after that of Jerusalem ; it also 
possesses a beautiful minaret. The mosque was built by Hisham — 
ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik.S Ihave heard my uncle relate that when the 
Caliph was about to build the mosque it was reported to him that 
the Christians possessed columns of marble, which they had — 
prepared for the Church of Bali‘ah, lying buried beneath 


165 
























1 Al-‘Askar is the name of one of the quarters of ar-Ramlah. See anpray = 
. 42, ; nell 
. 9 The village of ‘Annabah lies west of ar-Ramlah, In the Onoma: 
Jerome mentions it under the name of Anab. 

8 Doubtless the same as Bili‘ah, which in Yaqit (I. 479): 
name of a village in the district of al-Balqi’, It is pro 
Kirjath-Baal, or Kirjath-Jearim, identified with the p 
on the road to Ramleh. 
4 Yaqit II. 615. Beth-Dagon, now Beit-dajan, a 


the sand ;! thereupon Hisham informed the Christians that they 
must either show him where the columns lay, or that he would do- 
molish their church at Lydda, in order to employ its columns for 
the building of his mosque. The Christians accordingly unearthed 
their columns, which were very thick and tall and beautiful. Tho 
floor of the covered portion of the mosque is paved with marble, and 
the court with cut stone. The gates of the covered part are mado 
of cypress wood and cedar, inlaid with carved patterns and yery 
beautiful in appearance, 

Jerusalem (Baitu-l-Maqdis). Among provincial towns none is 
larger than Jerusalem, and many capitals are in fact smaller, as, 
for instance, Istakhr and Qa’in and al-Farama. Neither the cold 
nor the heat is excessive here, and snow falls but rarely. The 
Qadhi Abu-1-Qasim, son of the Qadhi of the two Holy Cities,? 
inquired of me once concerning the climate of Jerusalem. I 
answered, ‘It is temperate—neither very hot not very cold.’ 
Said he in reply, ‘The very description of Paradise.’ The houses 
are of stone, and the building is nowhere finer or more solid. In 
no place will you meet with a people more chaste, and nowhere is 
living so agreeable, or the markets so clean. The mosque is 
of the largest, and not anywhere are Holy Places more numerous, 
Its grapes are excellent, and its quinces are unequalled. In 
Jerusalem are men of the highest learning and skill; the hearts 
of the wise are ever drawn towards it; and never for a day are its 
streets empty of strangers. Itso happened thatone day at al- 
Basrah I was seated in the assembly of al-Qadhi-l-Mukhtar Aba 
Yahya Ibn Bahram, and the conversation turned on the city of Cairo 
(and others). Then one said, speaking to me, ‘Which town is 
the most illustrious?’ I replied ‘My own.’ ‘And which is the 
pleasantest P?’ I again answered, ‘My own.’ It was then said, 
‘Which is the most excellent?’ ‘Which is the most beautiful P’ 
‘Which is the most productive of good things?’ ‘Which is the 
most spacious?’ To each and all I replied, ‘My own,’ 
Then the company were astonished, and they said to me, ‘Thou 
art a man of erudition, but thou dost advance now more than can 
be accorded to thee, in our belicf. One can only liken thee to 






1 See note under Bila‘ah. 
Qadh faramain, i.e., Makkah and al-Madinah. 
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the owner of the she-camel in the presence of al-Hajjaj.! Thy 


allegations remain to be proved, however? So I answered 


them and spike: ‘Now, as to my saying that Jerusalem is the 
most illustrious of cities, it is because the city unites in itself the 
advantages of both this World and the Next. He who is of the 
sons of this World and yet is ardent in the matters of the Next, will 


find here the market-place for It; while he who would be of the 

men of the Next World, though his soul clings to the good things 

of This, he too will find these here! And as for pleasantness of 

climate, the cold there does not injure, and the heat is not 

noxious. And as to its being the finest city, nowhere is to 

be seen a city more finely built or cleaner, or a mosque that is 

more beautiful. And as to its being the most productive of all 

places in good things, God—may He be exalted—has gathered 

together here all the fruits of the lowlands, and of the plains, and 

of the hill country, even all those of the most opposite kinds ; 

such as the orange and the almond, the date and the nut, the fig 

and the banana, (besides milk in plenty, and honey and sugar).® 

And as to the excellence of the city, it is the plain of the Resur- _ 

rection, where all men shall be brought together for the last | 
judgment. Verily Makkah and al-Madinah have their superiority 
by reason of the Ka‘bah and the Prophet—peace and blessing be 
upon him—but verily, on the Day of Judgment, they will both be 
brought to Jerusalem, and the excellences of them all will there be 
united. Andas to Jerusalem being the most spacious of cities ; 
since all mankind are to assemble there, what place on the earth can 
be more extensive than this?’ The company were pleased with 
my words, agreeing to the trath of them. Still Jerusalem has 
some disadvantages. Thus, it is reported as found written in the 
Torah, that ‘ Jerusalem is a golden basin filled with scorpions.’ Then 
you will not find baths more filthy than those of the Holy City; 
nor in any place are the charges so heavy. Learned men are 
and the Christians numerons; they are churlish in their 
In the Public Square and in the hostelries taxes are heay 
that is sold, for there are guards at every gate, and no one 
to sell aught whereby to obtain a profit, except in 





















1 “his has reference to a well-known story of a 
his camel to al-Hajjaj, the Governor of a o 
possessed of every possible and impossible virtue. 

2 From MS. 0, 
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although the people are generally poor. In this city the oppressed 
have no succour; the meek are molested; and the rich envied. 
Jurisconsults remain unyisited, and erudite men forgotten; more- 
over the schools are unattended, and no lectures are read. The 
Christians and the Jews are predominant; and the mosque is void 
of either congregation or assembly of learned men. Jerusalem is 
smaller than Makkah, and larger than al-Madinah. Over the 
city is a Castle, one side of which is against the hill-side, while 
the other is defended by a ditch,' Jerusalem has eight iron gates: 
Bab Sihyaun (of Sion), Bab at-Tih (of the Wilderness), Babal- 
Balat (of the Court, or Palace), Bab Jubb Iramya (of Jeremiah’s 
Grotto), Bab Sulwan (of Siloam), Bab Ariha (of Jericho), Bab al- 
‘Amid (of the Column), and Bab Mihrab Da’iid (of David's Ora- 
tory), There is water in Jerusalem in plenty. Thus, it is a common 
saying, that ‘ There is no place in Jerusalem but where you may 


1 The citadel, ‘al-Qal‘ah,’ close to the Jaffa gate, on the west. In the 
16th century it was known as the castle of the Pisans. The square tower of 
David (the ancient Phasaelus) rises within the citadel. 

§ The following, taken from the Encyc. Brit., is a conspectus of the gates 
f Jerasalem at different times in consecutive order :— 








Fourth to Eighth 


Centuries. Position, 


Modern Name. Twelfth Century. 





1. St.Stephen’sGate,| Gate of Valley of | Gate of Valley of | E. wall. 


Bab Sitti Maryam,| Jehosaphat. Jehosaphat. 

2. Herod’s Gate, Bab | Postern of the Mag-| Gate of Benjamin . | N. ,, 
ez Zahrah. & dalen, 

3. Damascus Gate 4 Gate of Galilee... 
Babel ‘Amdd, | St- Stephen's Gate } | Gate of Neapolis ... }n. on 

Ma ved «| Postern of St. Laza- § | Gate of Puller’s Field fy 

rus, Bab es Serb. { Gate of Judgment ... raat 

5, Jaffa Gate, Bdb | Gate of David Gate of David ae 
el Khalil. 

6. Sion Gate, Bdb | Sion Gate «.. | Sion Gate Sayles. 5 
Neby Dddd. 

7. Dung Gate, Bdb| Postern of ‘tannery | Gate of Tekoa ...|S8. 
el Magh4ribeh. 

8. Golden Gate, Bab | Golden Gate eae | ete | |i 
ed Daheriyeh. 


Soop ae SS SS eee a> Se EEE nt 


- Read Le Strange’s copious notes on the gates of Jerusalem in his Descrip- 
tion of Syria, and Colonel Sir OC. Wilson’s further uotes on page 100 of the 
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get water and hear the call to prayer.’ Indeed, few are the 
houses that have not one or more cisterns. Within the city are 
three large tanks, namely, the Birkat Bani Isra’il, the Birkat 


Sulaiman, and the Birkat ‘Tyadh.!’ The baths are constructed in 
the vicinity of these tanks, and to them lead water channels from 
the streets. In the Mosque (the Haram Area) there are twenty 
underground cisterns of vast size,* and there are few quarters of 
the city that have not publie cisterns, though the water in these 


last is only the rain water that drains into them from the streets. 
At a certain valley, about 6 miles from the city, they have 
constructed two tanks,’ into which the torrents of the winter 
rains flow. From these two reservoirs, the water is conducted to 
Jerusalem by an aqueduct, which in the spring fills the cisterns 
in the Mosque itself and also those in other places. The Masjidu- 
1-Aqsa* (the Furthest Mosque) lies at the south-eastern corner 
Its foundations were laid by David, each stone being 
ten cubits, ora little less in length. The stones are chiselled, finely 
faced, and jointed, and of hardest material. On these foundations 
‘Abdu-l-Malik subsequently built,’ using smaller but well-shaped 


of the city. 























| Birkat Bani Isra’il is the well-known Birket Isrdil, situated immediately 
north of the Haram, and measuring 360 by 180 feet. From Yaqut (IV. 594, 
Jine 20), the Birkat Sulaimin appears to have been called after Solomon. - 
The Birkat ‘lyadh is called after ‘Iyadh ibn Ghanm, one ofthe Companions, = 
and a leader of the Syrian Army of conquest. He is said to have bailt a 
bath in the Holy City, and perhaps the Birkat ‘Iyadh is the tank now called 
‘the Pool of the Bath,’ or the Patriarch’s Pool near the west (the ancient 
Amygdalon or “Tower Pool.”) The site of the other tank is also doubtful. 
The Twin Pools north of the Haram may represent the Birkat Sulaiman, 

8 The great reservoirs in the temple enclosure were capable of holding a 

l supply of 10 million gallons of water. 
ion pie.  saiaitlk pools of Solomon, on the road to Hebron, at the head of a 
valley culled Wady Etdn, The aqueduct which leads from pees! front 
to the temple, a distance of 7 miles, was constructed by Pontius Pilate, 
Roman procurator, The pools were situated at Etam, the plese 
King Solomon, Of. Smith [. 8540. The distance of 6 miles in 

8. C. 

ve called from Qur’an xvii. 1. The name al-Aqsa orig 
the whole temple area, but is now generally confined to the | 
sonth end of the Haram. It was built by order of the caliph 
site of Justinian’s church of St. Mary. The great 


is now known as the Mosque of ‘Umar. ae 
: 6 ‘The Mosque was commenced in A.D. 688, and completed in 


ye 3 








a6 
stones, and battlements were added above. This mosque was 
even more beautiful than that of Damascus,! but in the days of 
the ‘Abbasides an earthquake occurred which threw down most 
of the main building; all, in fact, except the part around the 
mihrab. Now when the Caliph of that day*® obtained news of 
this, he enquired and learned that not all the sums in the treasury 
would suffice to restore the mosque to its former state. So he 
wrote to the Governors of the Provinces and to other Commanders, 
directing that each should undertake the building of a colonnade. 
The order was carried out, and the edifice rose firmer though 
less elegant than it had been; and the more ancient portion 
remained, even like a beauty spot, in the midst of the new. This 
portion extends as far as the limit of the marble columns, for 
beyond, where the columns are of concrete, the later part com- 
mences. The main building of the mosque has twenty-six doors. 
The door opposite to the mikrab is called Babu-n-Nubasi-l-A‘dham 
(the Great Brazen Gate); it is plated with gilded brass, and is so 
heavy that only a man strong of shoulder and of arm can turn 
it on its hinges. ‘To the right hand of the Great Gate are seven 
large doors, the centre one of which is covered with gilt plates; 
and after the same manner there are seven doors to the left. And 
further, on the eastern side are eleven doors, unornamented. 
Over the first-mentioned doors, fifteen in number, is a colounade, 
supported on marble pillars, which was erected by ‘Abdu-llah ibu 
Tahir.6 In the court of the mosque, on the right-hand side, are 
colonnades supported by marble pillars and pilasters; and on the 
further side are halls, vaylted in stone Over the centre part of 
the main building of the mosque is a mighty gable roof behind a 
magnificent dome. The ceiling everywhere, with the exception of 


1 MS, C adds: For during the building of it they had for a rival and as 
a comparison the great church (the Church of the Holy Sepulchre) belonging 
to the Christians at Jerusalem, and they built this to be even more magnificent 
than that other. 

2 Said to have been the caliph al-Mahdi (A.D. 774-785); but after the 
great earthquake, it was al-Ma’man who restored the buildings of the sane- 
tnary. His name is still read on a Cufie inscription on the Dome of the 
ae bdu-llah, son of Tahir ibnu-l-Husain, the great general of al-Ma’min, 
was appointed governor of Syria and Hgypt in A.H. 206 and in A.H. 213 

succeeded brother ‘Talhah to the governorship of Khurasan, which had 
ary in the family. He died in A.H. 2380. tis boy 
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that of the halls on the further side of the court, is formed of 
lead in sheets, but in these halls the ceilin 


; gs are faced with large 
mosaics studded in. 


: The court is paved in all parts; in its centre 
rises a platform, like that in the mosque at Yathrib (al-Madinah), 
to which from all four sides ascend broad flights of steps. On this 
platform stand four domes. Of these, the Dome of the Chain,! 
the Dome of the Ascension,* and the Dome of the Prophet,’ are 
of small size, and their domes are covered with sheet lead, and 
are supported on marble pillars, being without walls. In the 
centre of the platform is the Dome of the Rock,’ which rises 
above an octagonal building having four gates, one opposite to 
each of the flights of steps leading up from the court. These 
four are, the Qiblah (or Southern) Gate, the Gate of Israfil,s 
the Gate of the Trumpet (as-Sir),6 and the Women’s Gate 
(Babu-n-Nisa’), which last opens towards the west. All these 
are adorned with gold, and closing each of them is a beautiful 
door of cedar-wood finely carved. These last were sent by 
command of the mother of al-Mugqtadir-Bi-llah.? At each of 
the gates is a balustrade of marble and cedar-wood, with 
brass work without; and in the railing, likewise, are gates, but 
these are unornamented. Within the building are three con- 
centric colonnades, with columns of the most beautiful polished af 
marble that can be seen, and above is a low vaulting. Within 
these again is the central hall over the Rock; the hall is ci : 

not octagonal, and is surrounded by columns of polished m } 
supporting round arches. Built above these, and rising high into 
the air, is the drum in which are large openings ; and over the 
drum is the Dome. The Dome, from the floor up to the pinnacle, 
is in height a hundred cubits, and is seen from afar off. Its 
beautiful pinnacle is of the height of a man’s stature and an arm’s — 



















1 Qubbatu-s-Silsilah, facing the eastern door of the Dome of the R , 

8 Qubbatu-l-Mi‘raj to the north-west. The Mi'raj has reference to 
Prophet’s ascent into Heaven in his famous night journey. = 

8 Qubbatu-n-Nabi, to the N-W. of the Dome of the Rook, Y 
names this ‘the Dome of the Prophet David. 


-s-Sakhrah. ee. 
: ae Gaiees Tsrafil, the Angel of Death, is to the e 







7 The 18th of the dynasty of the ‘ 
(A.D, 908-982). em: 












length. The Dome, notwithstanding its great size, is completely 
covered with gilded brass plates, while the building itself, its floor 
and its walls and the drum, both within and without, are orna- 
mented with marble and mosaics,! after the manner that we have 
already described when speaking of the mosque of Damascus. 
The cupola of the Dome is built in three sections: the inner is of 
ornamental plates; next come iron girders interlaced, so that the 
wind may not deflect them; and the third casing is of wood, 
on which are fixed the outer plates. Up through the middle 
of the cupola goes a passage way, by which a workman may 
ascend to the pinnacle for inspection or repair. When the light 
of the sun strikes on the Cupola, and the drum catches the rays, 
then is this edifice so marvellous to behold, that in all Islam I 
have never seen its equal; neither have I heard tell of aught 
built in countries of the Infidels that could rival in splendour 
this Dome of the Rock. ‘he Mosque * is entered through thirteen 
openings closed by twenty gates. These are, the Bab Hittah 
(the Gate of Pardon or Indulgence),5 the two Gates of the 
Prophet, the Gates of Mary’s Oratory (Mihrab Maryam), the two 
Gates of Mercy (ar-Rahmah), the Gate of the Birkat (or Pool of) 
Bani Isra’il, the Gates of the Tribes (al-Asbat), the Gates of the 
Hashimites, the Gate of al-Walid, the Gate of Ibrahim (Abraham), 
the Gate of Umm Khalid (the Mother of Khalid), and the Gate 
of David Of the holy places within the Mosque, are the 
Mihrab Maryam (the Oratory of Mary), Zakariyya’ (of Zachariah), 
Ya‘qab (of Jacob), and al-Khidhr (of Khidhr),§ the Station of the 
Prophet, and of Jibra’il (Gabriel),® the Place of the Ants,7 and 
of the Light,’ and of the Ka‘bah, and also of the Bridge 


1 From MS. C. ‘ 

% By the term Al-Masjid, the Mosque, the whole of the Haram Area is 
intended. 

8 Referring to Qur'an ii, 55. This Gate is in the northern wall of the 
Haram Area. 

4 Read Le Strange’s notes on these gates. 

6 In the centre of the Mosque, faming the Dome of the Chain. Kitdbu-l- 


* Buldan, p. 101. 


6 On the Sacred Rock. 
7 Probably referring to Qur'an xxvii, 18. The Valley of Ants is placed 


by some in Syria and by others in THif. 
8 Of. Kitabu-l-Buldan, p. 94, “ God said unto Moses, ‘ Go to the Holy City 


for there My light is’.” 
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tt peptamleaaatg scattered over the Haram Area, On 
- sa e court there are no colonnades. The 
main building of the mosque does not extend to the eastern wall 
of the area; hence it has been said that ‘Never will the line of 
worshippers be complete therein.’ Two reasons have been as- 
signed for this portion being left uncompleted. One is that 
‘Umar commanded the people to erect a building ‘in the western 
part of the area, as a place of prayer for Muslims’; so they left 
this space (which is on the eastern’ side) unoccupied, in order 
not to disobey his injunction. The other reason given is 
that if they had extended the main building of the mosque as 
far as the south-east angle of the area wall, the mihrab would 
not have been opposite the Rock, and this was repugnant to 
them. But God alone knows the truth. The dimensions of the 
Mosque, (the Haram Area) are, length 1,000 cubits—of the 
royal Hashimite cubits ;* and width, 700. In the ceilings of its 
various edifices there are 4,000 wooden beams, supported oa 700 
marble columns; and the roofs are overlaid with 45,000 sheets 
of lead. The measurement of the Rock itself is, 33 enbits by 27, 
and the cavern which lies beneath will hold 69 persons. The 
endowment of the mosque provides monthly for 100 qists§’ of 
olive oil, and in the year they use 800,000 cubits of matting. 
The mosque is served by special attendants; their service was 
instituted by ‘Abdu-l-Malik, the men being chosen from among 
the Royal Fifth of the Captives taken in War, and hence they 
are called al-Akhmas (the Quintans). None besides these are 
employed in the service, and they take their watch in turn. 
Sulwan (Siloam) * is a village on the outskirts of the city. 























1 According to Kitdbu-l-Buldan, p. 101, the Bridge of hell will be laid sat 
across Wadi Jahannam, outside the Haram Area. See note 4 next page. 3 

2 The royal ell (Dbira’ Maliki) measured about 18 inches in length, 1 
gives us 1,500 feet by 1,050. Roughly taken, the present dimensions 
Haram Area are 1,500 feet by 900. Le Strange. 

3 The Qist was half a Sa‘, i.e., about a quart and a half of 
The name came from the Greek Zéorns, which rep ] 
Sextarius. Le Strange. 

4 The rock-hewn village of Siloam, in the rocky base 
Offence, overhanging the Kedron. The village is 
chral excavations, much resembling a Colu 
mediately below Sulwan, on the opposite 
mitting Fountain of the Virgin, now called 
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Below this village is a fountain! of fairly good water, which 
irrigates the large gardens which were bequeathed (Wag/) 
by the caliph ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan for the poor of the city. Lower 
down is the Well of Job (Bi’r Ayytb).? Itis said that on the 
Night of ‘Arafah the water of the well Zamzam visits the water 
of the Pool.8 Wadi Jahannam* runs from the angle of the 
Mosque to its furthest point, all along the east side. In this 
valley ® are gardens and vineyards, churches, caverns and 
chapels, tombs, and other remarkable spots, also cultivated fields. 
Tn its midst stands the church which covers the sepulehre of Mary, 
and above, overlooking the valley, are many tombs, among which 


ed Derej). From this spring a rock-cut tunnel lead through the Ophel ridge 
to the Pool of Siloam (now Birket Silwan). This pool is a rock-cut reservoir 
with masonry retaining-walls measuring 52 feet by 18 feet. It is mentioned 
in the New Testament ( St. John ix. 7, eto.), and is identical with the * Pool 
of Siloah by the king’s garden” in Nehemiah (iii. 15; ii, 14). Ibid. 

1 Bhe pool of Siloah is called the fountain (yh) by Josephus (B.J. 
v. 4, 1). 

2 A well 125 feet deep to the south of the Pool of Siloam. It is variously 
called the Well of Nehemiah, of Job, or Joab, and is supposed to be identical 
with En Rogel, mentioned in the borders of Judah and Benjamin, and else- 
where. The waters of the Bér Bydb overflow annnally through a hole in 
the ground near the well, and a running stream then flows for many days 
down the Kidron valley. Pnceyc, Brit. XIII. 648. 

8 C adds: ‘The people hold a festival here that evening.’ Perhaps the 
idea originated in the annual overflow of the waters of the Bir Ry@b, which 
is a cause of rejoicing to the inhabitants, who make it a holiday oecasion. 
Ibid. The Night of ‘Arafah is the night before the ninth day of the pilgrim- 
age, on which the pilgrims visit Mount ‘Arafat, 12 miles from Makkah, 
The day is the 9th of the month Dhu-l-Hijjah. 

4 The Valley of Hinnom (Gehenna, Jahannam) is the name of the 
western ravine flanking the city on the west and south, and now called W. 
er Rabiby. The Wadi Jahannam of al-Mnqaddasi, however, is the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat or Kedron, bounding the site of Jerusalem on the east. 
Perhaps the reason why al-Muqaddasi calls the Valley of Jehoshaphat Wadi 
Jahannam, may be found in the tradition that the Bridge over the fire of hell 
is across this valley. 

5 In the bed of the Valley of Jehoshaphat is the Garden of Gethsemane, 
with its eight venerable olive-trees protected by a stone wall; and close by 
is a subterranean church, in which is shown the reputed tomb of the Virgin. 
A little to the south of this are two monolithic sepulchral monuments, as- 
cribed to Absalom and Zechariah, and connected with these are two series of 
sepuichral chambers, one called by the name of Jehoshaphat and the other 
the Cave of St. James, (Smith Il. 28d). 
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= a of Shaddad ibn Aus ibn Thabit! and ‘Ubadah ibnu-s- 172 
ea *—Jabal Zaita (the Mount of Olives) * overlooks the Mosque 
ai the eastern side of this Valley On its summit is a mosque 

muilt in memory of ‘Umar, wl 7 he 

) : Jmar, 10 sojourned here some dg 

time of the capitulation of the city.4 re 2 ae 





: There is also here a chur 
als a ch & 
built on the spot whence Christ ascended into Heaven; and 
further, near by is the place called as-Sahirah (the Plain),® whi 
’ , 


as I have been informed on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, will be 
the scene of the Resurrection. The ground is white, and blood has 


never been spilt here —Bait Lahm (Bethlehem)? is a village about 
a farsakh from Jerusalem, in the direction of Hebron. Jesns was 
born here; and here was the Palm-tree.® Palms in this district 
do not produce ripe dates, but this was a sign for Mary. There 
is here a church,® the equal of which does not exist anywhere in 
the country round. Habra (Hebron),! the village of Abraham the 


| A nephew of Hassin ibn Thabit, the Prophet's Poet; He was a learned 
and pious Companion, who settled in Jerusalem with his family. His death 
is put in the year of the Hijrah 68 or 64. He was buried outside the Gate of 
Mercy, and his tomb is well known. Nawawi, p. 812. - 

§ Another of the Companions, sent by ‘Umar to Syria to instruct the 
people in the Faith. He was then appointed Qadhi of Jerusalem, where 
he died in A.H, 34. Nawawi, p. 329. 

8 Now called Jebel et Tor, the central summit of the spur running on the 
east side of the city. It is 2,650 feet above the sea, and is now crowned with 
a village and a minaret. The name Olivet applies to the mount with its three 
summits, but more especially to Jebel et Tor. 

+ Jerusalem capitulated to the caliph ‘Umar in A.D. 637. 

5 The Basilica built by Helena, the mother of Constantine, in comme- 
moration of the Ascension of our Lord. 

6 [n the Qur’fin Ixxix. 14. 

7 About six miles from Jerusalem, on the main road to Hebron. It is 
situated on a lofty ridge, on the eastern part of which the grotto of the 
nativity is placed by tradition, The modern Bait-Lahm is a considerable 
village, inhabited exclusively by Christians. 

8 Referred to in the Qur'an xix, 23. 

§ The noble basilica which Helena erected, in A.D. 325, over 
the Nativity. The church still stands, surrounded by three convents: 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian Charches. 

10 Situated ina mountainous district, 20 miles south of Jerusalem, 
was frequently the residence of Abraham ; hence, the modern town i 
al-Khalil, “the friend” of God, the name given by the Muslims to 
Patriarch, ‘The town encloses the Haram or sanctuary bnilt over the D 
Macpelah, the cave where Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were buried, 
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strong fortress, which, 
being of great squared 
rises a dome of stone 
pulehre of Abraham. 
he main building of the 

ei t, Near by 
each one of the Prophets (the Patriarchs) lies his wife. The en- 
closure has been converted into a mosque; and built abont it are 
rest-houses for the Pilgrims, and on all sides the sanctuary is 
hemmed in with buildings. A small water-channel* has been 
conducted to the town. All the country round Hebron, for the 
distance of half a stage, is filled with villages, and vineyards, and 
grounds bearing grapes and apples, and it is even as though it 
were all but a single orchard of vines and fruit-trees. The district 
goes by the name of Jabal Nusrah. Its equal for beanty does 
not exist elsewhere, nor can any fruits be finer. A great part of 
them are sent away to Egypt and into all the country round.’ In 
Hebron there is a public guest-lhouse, with a cook, a baker, 
and servants appointed thereto. These preseut a dish of lentils 
and olive oil to every poor person who arrives, and it is even set 
before the rich if perchance they desire to partake of it. Most 
men erroneously imagine that this dole is of the original guest- 
house of Abraham, but in truth the funds come from the bequests 
of Tamim ad-Dari‘ and others. In my opinion it were better to 


stones. In the middle 
built since the times of 
The tomb of Isaac lies 


1 The high rampart walls of masonry which surround the Haram are 
ascribed by architectural authorities to the Herodian period. Yaqut (II. 195) 
ascribes the building of the enclosure to Solomon which explains the reference 
to the Jinns. The enclosure measures 112 feet east and west by 198 north 
and south. 

2 There are three principal springs in Hebron on the north, one of which 
is the Well Sirah, now ‘Ain Sérah (2 Sam. iii. 26). 

8 ©: At times, here, apples of good quality will sell at a thousand for the 
dirham (ten pence); and the weight of a single apple, occasionally, will 
attain to the equivalent of a haundred dirhams (between ten and eleven 
ounces). 

4 Tamin ibn Aus ad-Dari, one of the Companions of the Prophet. He 
waa a Christian of Syria, who in company with several of his family, visited 
» Prophet in the 7th year of the Hijrah and embraced Islamism at his 
"He lived in al-Madinah for some years, but on the death of ‘Uthman 
Jestine where he died in A.H. 40. He lies buried in Bait- 





Yaqit (II, 195) the Prophet had ssigned Hebron and some 
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abstain from receiving these alms.! At the distance of a farsakh 
from Hebron is a small mountain, which overlooks the Lake of 
Sughar (the Dead Sea) and the site of the cities of Lot. Here 
stands a mosque built by Abii Bakr ag-Sabahi, called Masjidu- 
1-Yaqin® In this mosque is seen the sleeping place of Abraham, 
sunk about a cubit into the stony ground. It is related that when 
Abraham first saw from here the cities of Lot in the air, he lay 
himself down there, saying, ‘ Verily I now bear witness, for the word 
of the Lord is The Truth.’ (Al-Yaqin). The territory of the Holy 
City is counted as all the country that lies round within a radius of 
forty miles. This includes Jerusalem with its dependent villages; 
twelve miles of the (Mediterranean) Sea; the towns of Sughar 
and Ma’ab, and five miles of the desert. Towards the south the 
boundary extends to beyond al-Kusaifah® and the line of country 
parallel to it. On the north it reaches to the limits of Nabulus, 
This, then, is the Land which God—may He be exalted—has 
ealled ‘ Blessed’; * it is a country, of which the hills are covered 
with trees and the plains are cultivated without either irrigation 
or the watering of rivers, even as the two men® reported to Moses 
the son of ‘Imran, saying, ‘We came on a land flowing with milk 
and honey.” y 
























other places to Tamim and his descendants, in the event of the cor 
Syria; but the author of the Isabah (1. 872) says that the village 
alone was made over to Tamim. 

lL Lest the money have been unlawfully obtained. C here adds 
Prince of Khurasin—may God confirm his dominion—had assigned to t 
charity 1,000 dirhams yearly; and farther, ash-Shir al-‘Adil gave great 
bequests to this house, At the present day, in all Islim, I know of no 
or almsgiving that is better regulated than is this one; for those who 
and are hungry may eat here of good food, and thus is the ¢ 
Abraham continued, for he, during his lifetime, rejoiced in the gi 
hospitality, and after his death, God—may He be exalted—has 

becomin, etuated. 
Ores taser cin Nabi Yaqin. The sleeping place of 
at the present day known as ‘Cain's Grave. The Mo 
‘Ulaimi, to have been built in A.H, 352, A. 
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Bait Jibril! is a city partly in the hill country, partly in the 
plain. Its territory has the name of ad-Darim,? and there are 
here marble quarries. The district sends its produce to the capi- 
tal, which is thus the emporium for the neighbouring country. 
It is a land of riches and plenty, possessing fine domains. ‘I'he 
population, however, is now on the decrease, and impotence has 
possession of many of its men.—Ghazzah (Gaza),§ a large town 
lying on the high road into Egypt, on the border of the desert. 
The city stands not far from the sea. There is here a beautiful 
mosque; also will be seen the monument of the caliph ‘ Umar ; * 
further, this city was the birthplace of ash-Shafi‘i,® and pos- 
sesses the tomb of Hashim® ibn ‘ Abd-Manaf.—Maimas? lies on 
the sea, It is a small fortified town, and belongs to Ghazzah. 


' The classical Betogarba and Hlentheropolis. It is more generally called 
Bait Jibrin “the house of Giants,” the city having been situated not far from 
Gath, the city of Goliath and his family. It is now a large village, about 20 
miles west of Hebron. Beit-Jebrin still contains some traces of its ancient 
importance (Smith I. 897), According to Yaqat (I. 776), the Valley of the 
Ants (Qur’fin xxvii. 18), is situated between this town and ‘Asqalin. 

® At the present day Dairan, anciently Daroma. Yaqit (II. 525) gives the 
nam ead-Darim to a fortress next to Ghazzah on the road to Egypt. It is 
about one parasang from the sea, which is visible from this point. On this 
town see Quatremére’s Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks, Vol. I, Second Part, 
p. 287. 

5 The ancient city of Ghazzah, situated a short league from the sea-coast, 
stands on an isolated hill about 100 feet high. The modern city is in a 
great part builé on the plain below. The ruins of the old Majuma Gazw or 
Port of Gaza, now called el Mineh, are traceable near the shore. The Hebrew 
name of the city is Azzah, and means “ strong.” 

4 Ibn Hangal (p. 113) states that Ghazzah was the trading centre of the 
people of al-Hijaz, in Syria; and that it was in this town that ‘Umar made 
his money in the days of the Ignorance. 

t See Ibu Khallikin I. 671, Ash-Shafi'l was born A,H. 150 (767-8.) He 
lies buried in the lesser Qardfah cemetery at Old Cairo near Mount 
Magatiam. cl 





y of the Prophet. ‘The Hashimites are the descen- 
im is said to be the first who appointed the two. 
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—‘Asqalan (Ascalon),! is on the sea. 
garrisoned, F 
more-tree,* 


A fine city, and strongly 
ruit is here in plenty, especially that of the Syea- 
The great mosque stands iu the market of the cloth- 
merchants, and is paved throughout with marble. The city is 
beautiful, hallowed in its associations healthy, and well-fortified. 
The silk of this place is renowned, its supplies are plentiful, and life 
there is pleasant. It also possesses good markets, and excellent 
garrison posts. Only its harbour is unsafe, its waters brackish, 
and the sand-fly called Dalam is most hurtful.—Yafah (Jaffa), leing 
on the sea, is but a small town, although the emporium of Palestine 
and the port of ar-Ramlah. It is protected by an impregnable 
fortress, with iron-plated gates. The sea-gate is wholly of iron. 
The mosque is pleasant to the eye, and overlooks the sea. The 
harbour is excellent.\—Arsif® is smaller than Yafah, but is 
strongly fortified and populous. There is here a beautiful pulpit, 
made in the first instance for the mosque of ar-Ramlah, but  ~ 
which being found too small was transferred to Arsif—Qaisariyyah 
(Cmsarea of Palestine).7 On the coast of the Greek (or Medi- 
terranean) Sea, there is no city more beautiful, nor any better 
filled with good things: plenty has its well-spring here, and useful 
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1 Twelve geographical miles N. of Gaza, This once important city, 
quently mentioned in the history of the crasades, is now a desolate 
ruins. It was spoken of as the Bride of Syria, and was famons, acc 
Strabo, for the shallot (Allium Ascalonicum), See Smith I. 230. — 

2 Al-Jummaiz, the ficus sycomorus. 

5 As the residence of many of the Companions (See Yaqit III. 6 

of the famous strongholds of Islam. 
bor Joppa, the eg ei ‘Iéwm, and Hebrew Japho. The 
original signifies “an eminence.” The modern town, the seaport of 
lem, is built on a rounded hillock rising 100 feet above the 
orchards to the east of the city cover an area of 3 square miles. — 

6 The natural unfitness of Jaga for a haven is noticed | 
times. ‘The old harbour is possibly the small bay south of 
Ri a “Moonpool”’). > ; 

t Cwsarea 
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products are on every hand. Tts lands are excellent, and its 
fruits delicious; the town also is famons for its buffalo-milk and 
its white bread! To guard the city there is an impregnable 
fortress, and without lies the well-poputated suburb which the 
fort protects. The drinking-water of the inhabitants is drawn 
from wells and cisterns. The town has a fine mosque.—Nabulus » 
lies among the mountains. It abounds in olive-trees, and they 
even name it the ‘Little Damascus.’ It is situated in a valley 
lying between two mountains, which shut in the town on either 
hand. Its market-place extends from gate to gate, and a second 
goes to the centre of the town. The mosque is in the midst of the 
city. Nabulusis finely paved and clean, and has through it a stream 
of running water ; its houses are built of stone ; and some remark- 
able mills are to be seen here.—Ariha (Jericho).* his is the city 
of the Giants,® and therein is the Gate of which God spake unto 
the Children of Tsrael.6 There grows in these parts much indigo’ 


1 From MS. C. 

9 Neapolis, commonly supposed to be identical with the Sichem or Shechem 
of the Old Testament. The Vale of Shechem or Nabalus is a fertile and well- 
watered side valley between Mount Gerizim (2,849 feet) on the south and 
Ebal (8,077 feet) on the north. Nabulus is still an important city, contain- 
ing a population of abont 20,000 souls, with considerable trade. Ignorant 
of the Greek origin of the name, Yaqiit (1V. 723) makes it composed of two 
words, the Arabic nab “ tooth,” and the Samaritan lus “serpent.” According 
to the opinion he cites, the city was called the “ Dragon’s Tooth,” from a mon- 
ster serpent in a neighbouring valley, whose tooth was hung on the city gate. 

8 Nabulus abounds with running streams, The traditional Jacob’s Well 

is 1} mile from the city, at the N.-E. base of Mount Gerizim, where the 
Nabulus valley meets the broad upland plain of Makhna. 
4 The “city of palm trees,” situated in a district of great fertility. Its 
rich and well cultivated plain was irrigated by the waters of the fountain of 
Elisha, now called ‘Ainu-s-Sulfan, the Sultan's Spring. The present village 
of Rika or Ariba stands nearly half-an-hour south-east of this spring. It 
consists only of a group of squalid huts. 

5 The giant race of the Amalikites who, it is said, were from 800 to 3,300 
yards in height ; their, grapes were so large it required five persons to lift a 
cluster, and the pomegranates were so large that five persons could get into 
the shell at once. Wherry’s Commentary, note on v. 13. 


, and when ye shall have entered by the same, ye sha 


the 


6 Qur’in v. 25: ‘Hnter ye upon them (tho people of Jericho) by the 












‘The ruins of ‘Amman are extensive and imposing. The most 
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and many palms, and the city possesses villages in the Ghanur 
(af the Jordan), whose fields are watered from the springs, 
The heat in Jericho is excessive. Snakes and scorpions are 
numerous, also fleas abound 


The people are brown skinned 
and swarthy. 


On the other hand, the water of Jericho is held 
to be the lightest (and best) in all Islam;! banauas are plentiful, 
also dates and flowers of fragrant odour.~—'Amman, lying on 
the border of the Desert, has round it many villages and corn- 
fields. The Balga’* district, of which it is the capital, is rich in 
grain and flocks. Several streams flow through the town,’ and 
the mills are worked by the waters of these. The city has a fine 
mosque near the market-place, the court of which is ornamented 
with mosaic. We have stated before that ‘Amman has a re- 
semblance to Makkah.® The Castle of Goliath is on the hill over- 
In this city in the Tomb of Uriah, over 
which is built a mosque. Here, likewise, is the Theatre of Solomon. 
Living here is cheap, and fruit is plentiful. On the other hand, 
the people of the place are illiterate, and the voads thither 
difficult. ‘ 





















hanging the city. 


1 The waters of the fountain of Elisha possessed almost miraculous 
perties, (Smith II. 14a). The narrative of the healing of the waters 
Elisha (2 Kings ii.) is referred by Josephus (B. J. iv. 8, 3) to the co 
fountain now called the Sultan’s Spring. ey 

4 Jericho was formerly celebrated for her roses (Qf. Hcclus. xxiv. | 
MS. C. adds; This town is the home of the Tiryagiyyah serpen 
flesh of which, used therein, depends the excellence of the t . 
Jerusalem. “ 

8 The chief city of the country of the Ammonites, called Rabbah, 
Rabbath (i.e, the metropolis) of the children of Ammon. Its 1 
was changed to Philadelphia by Ptolemy Philadelphus who 
Rabbath-Ammon was situated on both sides of a branch of the Jak 
ing at the present day the name of Nahr ‘Amman, the river. 

























the remains of a large theatre (Smith 1, 597). 
This fertile district corresponds with the 
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In the village of ar-Raqim,! which lies about a farsakh distant 
from ‘Amman, and on the border of the desert, is a cavern with 
two entrances—one large, one small—and they say that he who 
enters by the larger is unable to leave by the smaller unless he 
have with him a guide. In the cave are three tombs, concerning 
which Abu-l-Fadhl Muhammad ibn Manstr related to me the 
following tradition of the Prophet ®:— While three men once 
were walking together heavy rain overtook them and drove them 
into a cavern of the mountain. 
the mountain above, a rock which blocked up the mouth of the 


And on a sudden there fell, from 


cave, and behold they were shut in. ‘Then one of them called to 
the others, saying, “ Now, mind ye of such good deeds as ye have 
done, and call on God thereby, beseeching Him, so that for the 
sake thereof perchance He may cleave this rock before us.” 
Then one of them cried aloud, saying, “O Lord! of a truth had 
not I my two parents who were old and feeble, besides my little 
ones? And I had to tend sheep to support them, and when 
I returned to them in the evening, I used to milk my ewes, 
and give first of the milk to my two parents, even before 
giving of it to my children. 
detained by the rain, and could not come to them until it 
was night, and I found my parents Then IL 
milked the sheep, as was my wont, and I brought of the milk 
and came and stood near by unto- them, but feared awaking 


Now on a certain day I was 


slumbering. 


1 The rock-hewn village of ar-Ragim was at one time identified with 
Petra, the capital city of the Nabatwans, now Wady Musa. The latter place, 
the Sela of the Old Testament, was in fact called by the natives Rekem 
(op), but as all writers agree in placing ar-Raqim close to ‘Amman, its 
identification with Petra cannot be sustained. 

The authorities for this tradition are: Abu-l-Fadhl Muhammad ibn 
Mansar; Abi Bakr Jbn Sa‘id; Al-Fadbl ibn Hammad (al-Khabri),—from 
Khabr, a small town near Shiraz: author of Al-Musnadu-l-Kabir, Yaqit II. 
399.—(Sa‘ld) Ibn Abi Maryam,=Abia Muhammad Sa‘id ibnu-l-Hakam al- 
Hafidh al-Misri, A.H, 144-224, (Suqiti’s Husnu-l-Muhadharah, I. 159) 5 Isma‘il 
ve Tbrahim ibn ‘Ugbsh; Naf‘, (the Maul@ or freedman of Iba ‘Umar, 
Nawawi, p. 589); ‘Abdu-llah ibn ‘Umar (ibnu-l-Khattab, Nawaut, p, 857). 

8 The text has evil 5, which gives no satisfactory sense. Al- 
Baidhawi, in his Commentary, Suratu-l-Kahf, ch. xviii, relates the same story 
in a slightly different way. Here he has @3& ges I was detained by.rain, 
which gives us a clue to a proper amendment of the text. The text should 
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as from their sleep; and further, I was loath to give of it 
_the children before setting it before them, although the 

children, in truth, were in distress for want thereof, And 

thus I remained waiting till the breaking of the dawn. Now, 

Since thou knowest well how I did this thing for love of Thee, 

80 therefore now cause this rock to cleave before us, that 

through the same we may perceive the sky.” Then God 

caused a cleft to split in the rock, and through it they perceived 

the sky. Then the second one eried alond, and said, “O Lord! 

was there not the daughter of my uncle, whom I loved as 

passionately as man can love? And when I sought to possess 

her, she would refuse herself to me saying, that I should bring 

her a hundred pieces of gold. Then J made effort to collect 

those hundred pieces, and brought them to her. But even as 

I was on the point of possessing her, she cried aloud, and said, ‘O 

servant of God, fear Him! and break not the Seal (of virginity), 

. So I rose up from her. And now, verily, 
as Thou knowest that I did even this for love of Thee, so 
therefore cleave unto us again a portion of this rock.” And 
God did cleave thereof a further cleft. Then the las 
cried aloud, and said, “O Lord! did I not hire @ serving 1 
for the customary portion of rice. And when his task 
accomplished, he said to me, ‘Now give to me 

And I gave to him his due; bat he would nc 

and despised it. Then I ceased not to use | 

sowing till by its produce I became possessed of cattl 

neat-herd slave. And after long time he came 

said, ‘Fear God! and oppress me not; but give 

due.” And I, answering him, said, ‘Go thou, ther 

jpattle and their herdsman and receive them, S 

‘Bear God! and mock me not.’ And I answered hin 

TI mock thee not, and do thou take these cattle a 

é And at last he took them -) went his w 
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of the Arabian Peninsula, They are well-known places; but 
since they neither attain to the renown of powerful citios 
as such, nor, on the other hand, are of the insignificance 
of mere hamlets—lying in their degree, as it were, between 
the two—so is it the more incumbent on us to make special 
mention of their names, and describe their positions. Among 
such are the following: Ludd (Lydda),! which lies about a 
mile from ar-Ramlah. There is here a Great Mosque, in 
which are wont to assemble great numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ar-Ramlah), and from the villages round. In 
Lydda, too, is that wonderful Church, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ.2 Kafar-Saba,5 a large 
place with a mosque, lying on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) 
to Damaseus. ‘Aqir,s a large village, possessing a fine 
mosque. Its inhabitants are much given to good works. The 
bread here is not to be surpassed for quality. The village 
lies on tho high road (from ar-Ramlah) to Makkah.—Yubna,* 
with its beautiful mosque. From this place come the excellent 
figs known as ‘the Damascene.’ ‘Amawas,° which is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of the province, but 


' Lydda, called by the classical writers Diospolis, is situated in the 
great plain of Sharon, not more than two miles distant from Ramlah on the 
north. The ruins of the Crusaders’ cathedral of St. George, which probably 
stood on the site of the older church, are still extant. Lydda was renowned 
as tho burial place of the head of St. George, who according to some accounts 
was put to death at this city, The connection of St. George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Mahammadan belief that 
‘ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, will be slain by Jesus at the gate of Ludd, 

% Concerning ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, as known to Muhammadan theology, 
see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, Sec. 4, 

8 The Anvipatris of Herod the Great was built on the site of this city 
which afterwards regained its ancient name, It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly-wooded plain, near the western hills of the const of Pales- 
tine, and lay about three hours north of Jaffa, The modern village of Kafar- 
‘Sibi does not show any traces of the former city. See Smith I. 147. 

4 The Ekron of Joshua xiii. 3. F 

5 The Biblical Jabneh, and the Iamnia of classical geographers, It 
was an inland city, but had its Majuma, or naval arsenal. It was situated 
between Joppa and Azotus, and was abont 12 Roman miles from Lydda, 
The ruins now called Yebna are situated on the west side of Wady Ribin, 
an hour distant from the sea, Smith IT. 3. 

6 Or ‘Amwas (Emmaus), the Nicopolis of classic times, It was situa- 
ted on the right hand, or north, of the road from Jerusalem to Jafu, 22 Roman 
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that the population removed therefrom, going nearer to the 
sea, and more into the plain, on account of the wells ; for the 
village lies on the skirt of the hill country. Kafar-Sallam,! is one 177. 
of the villages of the District of Caesarea. It is very large and 
populous, and has a mosque. It lies on the high road (from 
ar-Ramlah northwards), Along the sea-coast of the capital 
(Ar-Ramlah) are Watch-stations (Ribat), from which the 
Summons to arms is given, The war-ships® and the galleys of 
the Greeks come into these ports, bringing aboard of them 
the captives taken from the Muslims; these they offer for 
ransom—three for the hundred dinars. And in each of these 
stations there are men who know the Greek tongue, for they haye 
missions to the Greeks, and trade with them in provisions of all 
kinds, At the stations, whenever a Greek vessel appears, they 
give the alarm by lighting a beacon on the tower of the station 
if it be night, or, if it be day, by making a great smoke. From 
every Watch-station on the coast up to the capital (Ar-Ramlah) 
are built, at intérvals, high towers, in each of which is stationed 
@ company of men, As soon as they perceive the beacon on 
the tower of the coast Station, the men of the next tower above 
it kindle their own, and then on, one after another; so that 
hardly is an hour elapsed before the trumpets are sounding in 
the capital, and drums are beating from the city tower, calling 
the people down to that Watch-station by the sea; and they 
hurry out in force, with their arms, and the young men of the 
villages gather together. Then the ransoming begins. One pri- 
soner will be given in exchange for another, or money and Jewels 
will be offered; until at length all the prisouers who are in the 
Greek ships have been set free, And the Watch-stations of this 
District where this ransoming of captives takes place are: Ghaz- 
zah, Maimas, ‘Asqalan, Mahiz- (the Port of) Azdad,’ Mahtz- (the 
Port of) Yubna,* Yafah and Arsaf. 


miles from the former city. The Emmaus of St. Luke lay about eight or 


miles from this city, Smith I. 824. 
1 Placed by Yaqit (IV. 288) at four farsakhs from bree 
this city and Nabalas. It appears brie the modern Ra’su-l-‘Ain. 
3% Shalandiyat from the Greek xeAdvdi0v. 
8 The Port of Azotus, the Aramaic word “ Mahi “ : 
« Majuma,” portus or navale. Azdid is the Ashdod of Scriptare, é 
tween Askelon and Jamnia, sonth of the latter. The modern village of 
pies the site of the ancient town. fone 
me ha Port of Jamnia, between Joppa and Azotus, Smith IL, 3. 
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of the Arabian Peninsula. They are well-known places; but 
since they neither attain to the renown of powerful citios 
as such, nor, on the other hand, are of the insignificance 
of mere hamlets—lying in their degree, as it were, between 
the two—so is it the more incumbent on us to make special 
mention of their names, and describe their positions. Among 
such are the following: Ludd (Lydda),! which lies about a 
mile from ar-Ramlah. There is here a Great Mosque, in 
which are wont to assemble great numbers of the people from 
the capital (Ar-Ramlah), and from the villages round. In 
Lydda, too, is that wonderful Church, at the gate of which 
Christ will slay the Anti-Christ? Kafar-Saba,' a large 
place with a mosque, lying on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) 
to Damascus. ‘Aqir,s a large village, possessing a fine 
mosque. Its inhabited are much given to good works. The 
bread here is nob to be surpassed for quality. The village 
lies on the high road (from ar-Ramlah) to Makkah.—Yubna,° 
with its beautiful mosque. From this place come the excellent 
figs known as ‘the Damascene.’ ‘Amawas,’ which is said to 
have been in ancient days the capital of the province, but 


1 Lydda, called by the classical writers Diospolis, is situated in the 
great plain of Sharon, not more than two miles distant from Ramlah on the 
north. Tho ruins of the Crusaders’ cathedral of St. George, which probably 
stood on tho site of the older church, are still extant. Lydda was renowned 
as the burial place of the head of St. George, who according to some accounts 
was put to death at this city, The connection of St. George and the Dragon 
with Lydda has not improbably given rise to the Muhammadan belief that 
‘ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, will be slain by Jesus at the gate of Ludd. 

2% Concerning ad-Dajjal, or Antichrist, as known to Muhammadan theology, 
‘see Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, Sec. 4, 

8 The Anvipatris of Herod the Great was built on the site of this city 
which afterwards regained its ancient name. It was situated in a well- 
watered and richly-wooded plain, near the western hills of the const of Pales- 
tine, and lay about three hours north of Jaffa, The modern village of Kafar- 
‘Saba does not show any traces of tho former city, See Smith I. 147. 

4 The Ekron of Joshua xiii. 3. : 

6 The Biblical Jabneh, and the Iamnia of classical geographers, It 
was an inland city, but had its Majuma, or naval arsenal, It was situated 
between Joppa and Azotus, and was about 12 Roman miles from Lydda. 
The ruins now called Yebna are situated on the west side of Wady Rubin, 
an hour distant from the sea, Smith IT. 3. 

6 Or ‘Amwas (Emmaus), the Nicopolis of classic times. It was situa- 
ted on the right hand, or north, of the road from Jerusalem to Jafu, 22 Roman 
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lg’ and has a mosque. It lies on the high road (from 
ar-Ré rthwar: : 
Tee 
B ch-stations (Ribat), from which the 
summons to arms is given. The war-ships* and the galleys of 
the Greeks come into these ports, bringing aboard of them 
the captives taken from the Muslims; these they offer for 
ransom—three for the hundred dinars. And in each of these 
stations there are men who know the Greek tongue, for they haye 
missions to the Greeks, and trade with them in provisions of all 
kinds, At the stations, whenever a Greek vessel appears, they 
give the alarm by lighting a beacon on the tower of the station 
if it be night, or, if it be day, by making a great smoke. From 
every Watch-station on the coast up to the capital (Ar-Ramlah) 
are built, at intérvals, high towers, in each of which is stationed 
a company of men. As soon as they perceive the beacon on 
the tower of the coast Station, the men of the next tower above 
it kindle their own, and then on, one after another; so that 
hardly is an hour elapsed before the trumpets are sounding in 
the capital, and drums are beating from the city tower, calling 
the people down to that Watch-station by the sea; and they 
hurry out in force, with their arms, and the young men of the 
villages gather together. Then the ransoming begins. One pri- 
soner will be given in exchange for another, or money and jewels 
will be offered; until at length all the prisoners who are in the 
Greek ships have been set free. And the Watch-stations of this 
District where this ransoming of captives takes place are: Ghaz- 
zah, Maimas, ‘Asqalin, Mahiz- (the Port of) Azdid,’ Mahtz- (the 
Port of) Yubna,* Yafah and Arsaf. 





















miles from the former city. The Emmaus of St. Luke lay about eight: 
miles from this city. Smith I. 824. 
1 Placed by Yaqat (IV. 288) at four farsakhs from © 
this city and Nabnius. It appears to be the modern Ra’su-I-‘Ain, 
8 Shalandiyat from the Greek x«Advdioy. 
8 The Port of Azotus, the Aramaic word “ Mahiz” 
“ Majuma,” portus or navale. Azdid is the Ashdod of 
tween Askelon and Jamnia, south of the latter. Then 
occupies the site of the ancient town. + 
$ Tho Port of Jamnia, between Joppa and Azotus, Smith: 


178. 
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Sughar.'—The people of the two neighbouring districts 
call the town Saqar (that is, ‘Hell’); and a native of Jeru- 
salem writing from here to his friends, once addressed his letter 
‘From the lower Saqar (Hell) to the upper Paradise.’ And 
verily this is a country that is deadly tothe stranger, for 
its water is execrable; and he who should find that the Angel 
of Death delays for him, Jet him come here, for in all Islam 
I know not of any place to equal it in evil climate. I have 
seen other pestilential lands, but none so bad as this. Its 
people are black-skinned and thick-set. Its waters are hot, and 
the place is even like hell. On the other hand, its commercial 
prosperity makes of it a little Bagrah, and its trade is very 
lucrative. The town stands on the shore of the Overturned 
Lake*® (the Dead Sea), and is in truth the remnant of the 
Cities of Lot, being the one that was spared by reason that 
its inhabitants knew nothing of their abominations. The moun- 
tains rise up near by the town.—Ma’ib® lies in the moun- 
tains. The district ronnd has many villages, where grow almond 
trees and vines. It borders on the desert. Mu’tah * is one of 
its villages. Here are the tombs of Ja‘far at-Tayyar (the Flyer),® 


1 The Zoar of Scripture. This small town, to which Lot escaped from 
the burning of Sodom, is situated at the southern end of the Dead Sea, 
Yaqiit describes it under the name of Zaoghar (II. 933). 

2 See above, page 26 note 4, 

8 Ar of Moab, the classical Areopolis, situated on the south side of 
the river Arnon, Ar-Moab and Kir-Moab (Karak) were the capitals of the 
kingdom of the Moabites. Hence the former has been identified by most 
writers with Rabbath-Moab, althongh the modern site of Rabbah is further 
south, about halfway between Karak and the Mujib (Arnon). 

4 Placed by Abn-l-Fida’ (II. 24) at less than a day’s journey from Karak, 
in the Balqa’. Mu’tah was the scene of the first campaign of the Muslims 
against the Greeks, ie., the Arabs who were subject to the Greek empire. 
One of the envoys of Muhammad having been seized and beheaded in the 
Balua’, an army was directed against them, which was however entirely 
defeated. This took place in the eighth year of the Hijra (Autumn 629), 
befure the conquest of Mecca. 

5 Aba ‘Abdi-llah Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib al-Hashimi, the brother of ‘Ali 
and the Prophet's cousin. Ja‘far fell bravely at the battle of Mu’tah, A.H. 8. 
Having lost both arms in the battle, he was furnished in paradise with a 
pair of wings, with which he flies with the angels in heaven. Hence his 
surname is af-Tayyar, or the Flyer. Ja‘far was ten years older than 
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and ‘Abdu-llah ibn Rawahah.'—Adhruh? is an outlying town, 
on the borders of Syria and al-Hijaz. 


They preserve here 
the Prophet’s Mantle’ ar : 


> id also a treaty given by him and 
written on skin.4—Wailah 5 stands on an arm of the China Sea. 
It is a considerable and flourishing city, possessing many palm 
trees, and fish in plenty. It is the port of Palestine and the 
The common people call it Ailah, but 
the true Ailah lies near by it and is now in ruins, This is the 
place of which God—may He be exalted—has said: ‘Enquire of 
them concerning the village that was situate on the sea.’® Mad- 
yan (Midian),’? this town in reality is within the borders of 
the Hijaz ; for the Arab peninsula includes all that is bordered by 
the sea, and Madyan lies in this tract. Here may be seen the 


emporium of al-Hijaz. 


179, 


I ‘Abdn-llah ibn Rawihah, of the Ansar. He was a poet of repute, and a 
He commanded at the battle of Mu’tah, after the fall of Zaid 
ibn Harithah and Ja‘far, and waa slain in the battle, A.H. 8. Nawawi, p. 340. 

% According to Abu-1-Fida’ (II. 24) Adhruh and Ma’ab are the two prin- 
cipal towns in Jabalu-sh-Sharat (Mount Seir). Yaqit (I. 174) says Adhroh, 
and not Dimatu-l-Jandal was the meeting-place of the arbitrators between 
‘Ali and Mu‘awiyah. At less than a mile from it is the village al-Jarba’, 
with which its name is often coupled. Adhruh is the ‘Adrn’ of Ptolemy. 
Mr. C. Doughty, who visited the ruins of the city, says they lie about eleven 
miles north of Ma‘an. 

8 This cloak was given by Muhammad to Yabanna (John), son of Ru’bah, 
the lord of Ailah, who visited him at Tabik, during the expedition against 
the Greeks in the ninth year of the Hijra, See Yaqit, I,428 The cloak 
preserved by the Sultans asa relic among the paraphernalia of the cali- 
phate is that presented by Muhammad to the poet Ka‘b ibn Zuhair. It was 
purchased of the family of Ka‘b by the caliph Mn‘aiwiyah, and from him 
descended to all successors to the throne of the caliphs, In “Vie de Ma- 
homet,” by Lamairesse and Dujarric, IT. 255 and note, it is stated that the 
Ailah cloak is the one preserved by the Ottoman Sultans, and that it was: 
purchased by Abu-l-‘Abbis as-Saffah from the heirs of Ynhanna, : 

4 Read the text of this treaty in Lamairesse and Dujarric’s 
Mahomet I. 256. The original will be found in Ibn Hishim’s 
Mahammad IT. 992. 

& Ailah or Wailah, as already stated, is the Scriptural Elath 
Aclana of classical writers, situated on the sea-shore, a li 
of the modern mn 

6 Qur'an VIL. 163, 

7 Acity of the Midianites, 
coast of the Elanitic gulf. It is identified as 
with the Modiana of Ptolemy. See Smith IT. 


brave leader. 
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stone which Moses removed when he gave water to the flocks of 
Shu‘aib.! Water here is abundant. In this town the weights 
and measures and the customs of the inhabitants, are those of 
Syria. Syria, al-Hijaz, and Egypt dispute between them as to 
which province belongs Wailah—even as is the case with regard 
to ‘Abbadan—but it is more properly included in Syria, sinco its 
weights and measures and the customs of its people are those of 
that province. Further, as before stated, it is the port of Pales- 
tine, from which the merchants sail to sea. Tabik? is a small 
town, in which stands the Mosque of the Prophet,’ the blessing 
and peace of God be with him. 


Srartstican Account or Tus Province. 


The Cuimare of Syria is temperate, except in that portion 
which lies in the centre region of the province, between ash- 
Sharat (Mount Seir) and al-Hilah (the Waters of Merom); and 
this is the hot country where grow the indigo plant, the banana, 
and the palm. One day when I was staying in Jericho, the phy- 
sician Ghassiin said to me, ‘Seest thou this valley?’ (that is, 
the Ghaur), ‘Yes,’ T answered. And he continued: ‘It ex- 
tends from hence as far as the Hijaz, and thence through al- 
Yamamah to‘Uman and Hajar; thence passing up by al-Bagrah 
and Baghdad towards the left (west) of al-Mausil, it reaches to ar- 
Raqqah, and it is always a Wady of heat and of palm trees.’ 
The coldest place in Syria is Ba‘labakk and the country 
round. Itisa popular saying in this country that ‘it was asked 
of the Cold, “ where shall we find thee ?” “In the Balqi’,” it said. 
“But if we meet thee not there?” “ Ba‘labakk is my perma- 
nent home,” Cold rejoined.’ Now Syria is a land of blessing, a 
country of cheapness, abounding in fruits, and peopled by holy 
men. Theupper province, which is near the dominions of the 
Greeks, is richer in streams and fruits, and the climate of it is 
colder; but the lower province is more favoured and is pleasanter 


1 See Qur’in XXVIII. 24, Wherry’s Commentary III. 258, note’ on 
verse 24, 
3 A celebrated onsis, midway between Medina and Damascus. It is 


’ 


one of the principal stations on the pilgrim road between Syria and the — 
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in climate, and its frnits more luscious; it is also more abounding 

in palm trees. In the whole country there is no river capable of 

being navigated, except over the ferries. Men of learning are rare: 

to meet with in Syria; non-Muslims are numerous, and so too 

are lepers. The preachers are held in no kind of consideration. 
Samaritans are found settled in all the country from Palestine 

up to the province round Tiberias ; but you will meet with 
neither Magians nor Sabwans. In regard to RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 

the people of Syria are, for the most part, orthodox, being of those 

who hold by Authority and Tradition. The people of Tiberias, 
however, with half the population of Nabulus and Qadas, and the 
greatep number of the men of ‘Amman, are Shi‘ahs. The 
Mu'tazilites here have no power whatever, and they keep them- 
selves concealed. There is a community of the Karramites at 
Jerusalem, who possess cloisters and houses of assembly. Of 
those who follow the schools of Malik and Da’id none are to be 

met with in Syria. The disciples of al-Auzi‘ hold their place 

of assembly in the mosque of Damascus. In external practices of 
religion, the people of Syria formerly kept to the rule of 

the Traditionists. The legists are followers of ash-Shafil, In 180. 
nearly every city and town there are disciples of Abi Hanifah, y 
and often the Qadhis (or Judges) are of this school. If it be 
asked of me :—Why do you not say : that the external practices of 
religion are carried ont after the rule of ash-Shafii, when the Ee 
leading doctors there are all of his school ? I answer :—That fe 
this is the saying of one who cannot observe a distinction; 
for, of the Shafitite ritual, is the reciting aloud of the * Bismillah” 
and the repetition at the Dawn-prayer of the text called ‘ Qunit. 
Now, we of Syria, on the contrary, only make use of this prayer 
during the days of the latter half of the month of Ramadhan, “i 
the Salatu-l-Witr, And other practices besides, which the people 
of Syria do not make use of, and of which they disappro 
Was it not seen how, when, at Tiberias, the Governor of 
commanded this reciting aloud of the ‘ Bismillah,’ that 
) against his tyranny even to Kafar us 
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showed utter disapproval of his deed? At the present day 
however, the external practices of religion are after the ritual 
of the Fatimites ; and we shallexplain these, please God, with 
other of their peculiar customs when we come to the chapter on 
the countries of the West. The Reaping system most in vogue is 
that of Aba ‘Amr, except only in Damascus, where no one may act 
as Leader of Prayer in the mosque except he read according to 
the system of Ibn ‘Amir, this being the best known to the people 
and the one preferred by them. The system of reading instituted 
by al-Kisa’i, further, is much in vogue throughont the province 
of Syria; indeed they make use of all the seven Readings, and are 
diligent in their study of them. P 
Commerce.—The trade of Syria is profitable. From Palestine 
come olive-oil, Quttain,! raisins, the carob-fruit,® stuffs of mixed 
silk and cotton, soap and kerchiefs. From Jerusalem come 
cheeses, cotton, the celebrated raisins of the species known as 
‘Ainini and Diri,’ excellent apples, bananas *—which same is a 
fruit of the form of a cucumber, but the skin peels off and the 
interior is not unlike the water-melon, only finer flavoured and 
more Iuscious,—also pine-nuts of the kiad called ‘ Quraish-Bite,’® 
and its equal is not to be found elsewhere; further—mirrors, 
lamp-jars, and needles. From Jericho, excellent indigo.6 From 
Sughar and Baisan, indigo and dates. From ‘Amman, grain, lambs 
and honey. From Tiberias, carpet stuffs, paper and cloth. From 
Qadus, clothes of the stuff called ‘ Munayyar’ and ‘ Bal‘isi’7 and 
ropes. From Tyre come sugar, glass beads and glass vessels 
both cut and blown. From Ma’ab, almond kernels. From Baisdn, 


sneceeded by his two sons Abn-l-Qisim Anijir, who died in 349, and Abu-l- 
Hasan ‘Ali, The actual ruler, however, was their vizir Kafir, a black 
eunuch who on the death of ‘Ali in 855, succeeded to the throne of his former 
master. He ruled with great ability, and died in 357 (A.D. 968). 

1 A kind of small Syrian fig, from the Greek kérravor. 

2 Khurnib. he carob or locust tree ; ceratonia siliqua. 

8 ‘The ‘Ainuni and Diri raisins are from the grapes grown round the villages 
of Bait ‘Ainin and Darah, lying respectively to the north and west of 
Hebron. 

+ From MS. C. 
6 Yhe seeds of the Pinus picea. 
‘ the Indigofera tinctoriv. 

be thoaxe Lae of double woof, celebrated for its durability. 
ne stu led Bal‘is?, no account is obtainable. 
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rice. From Damascus come all these; 
A onae ” cloth, brocade, oil of violet 
ssels, paper, nuts, dried figs and raising, From Aleppo 

aoe att alkali, and the red ochre called “al-Maghrah 1 
‘a‘labakk pr 8 veetmeat of dri ; 
The eam ot ate eee one Ber 
and its veils are unequalled ; also the quinces of teu 
Pine-nuts called ‘ Quraish-Bite,’ its ‘Ainiini and Divi maining; its 
Cheriaca, its calamint and its rosaries. And further Inserted 
within the Province of Palestine may be found gathered together 
six-and-thirty products that are not found thus united in any 
other land. Of these the first seven are found in Palestine 
alone; the following seven are very vare in other countries; and 
the remaining two-and-twenty, though only found thus all to- 
gether in this province, are for the most part, found associated 
more or less in other countries. Now the first seven are the pine- 
nuts called ‘Quraish-Bite,’ the Quince, the ‘Ainini and the Dari 
raisins, the Kafari plum, the fig called as-Siba‘, and the Damas- 
cene fig. The next seven are the Colocasia,’ the Sycamore,’ the 
Carob or St. John’s Bread (Locust Tree), the Artichoke, the Lotus- 
fruit or Jujube,? the Sngar-cane, and the Syrian apple. And the 
remaining twenty-two are the fresh dates and olives, the citron,’ 
he indigo plant and Elecampane,® the orange, the mandrake,!° the. 
abq fruit,"! the nut, the almond, the asparagus,!® the ta 
the sumach,'* the cabbage,'* the traffle,'® the lupin, and the 


olive-oil fresh pressed, 1g) 
of an inferior quality, 




























1. The mineral called Rubrica sinopica, (Sontheimer), mi . 
3 A sweetmeat of fig-paste, pressed into the form of small bricks. ae 
8 Qalgds, Colocasia. N.O, Aracem. {Moracem, — 
+ Jummais, Sycomorus antiquorwm, the “Sycamore” of the Bible. N.O. 
6 Kharnib, Ceratonia siliqua. N.O, Leguminose. - 
6 ‘Akkib, Synara ecolymus, N.O, Composite. 
1 ‘Unnab, Zizyphus jujuba. N.O. Rhamnacee. 
8 Utrujj, Citrus medica, N.O. Aurantiacea. 
9 Rasan, the Inula helenium. N.O. Composite. 
10 Lujfah, the fruit of Mandragora officinalis, N.O. Solanacem, — 
1 Vhe fruit of the Sidr tree, the Zizyphus lotus. N.O. Rh C 
18 Halyin, the Asparagus officinalis. N.O. Liliacew. 
13 Mauz, fruit of the banana-tree, or musa paradisiaca 
1s Summaq, the Rhus coriaria. N.O, Anacardiacew.._ 
16 Karanb, or Kurnub, the Brassica oleracea. N.O, Cruc 
18 Kam’at, the Tuberd cibarium N.O. Fungi. 
11 Tirmis, the Lupinuo térmés N.O, Legaminosx. 
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early prune called “at-Tari” ; also snow, buffalo-milk, the honey- 
comb, the ‘Agimi grape and the Tamri- (or date-) fig. Further 
there is the preserve called Qubbait ;! you find in truth the like of 
itin name elsewhere, but of a different flavour, The Lettuce? is 
found as well, but is reckoned as a mere pot-herb except at 
al-Ahwaz, where it attains to a luxuriant growth. At al-Bagrah, 
too, the lettuce is held as apart from the more common vegetables, 

‘The measures and weights of Syria are these : 

-Mnasures or Caracrry. ‘The people of ar-Ramlah make use of 
the gafiz, the waibah, the makkik, and the kailajah. The katlajah 
contains about 1} sa‘s, The makkwk equals 3 kailajahs. The 
waibah is 2 makkiks. The qafiz® is 4 waibahs. The people of 
Jerusalem make use exclusively of the mudy,* which contains 
two-thirds of a gafiz; and of the gabb,® which equals a quarter of 
the mudy ; and they do not use the makkik, except in the official 
fiscal measurements. In ‘Amman the mudy equals 6 kaila- 
johs ; their qafts is the half of the kailajah, and by this measure they 
sell their olives and guttain figs. In Tyre the qafiz is the same as 
the mudy of Jerusalem, and the kailajah here equals the sé. At 
Damascus the ghirdrah contains 1} Palestine qafiz.6 Muasures ov 


«1 A species of sweetmeat made with Carob-sugar, almonds, and pistachio 
nuts. 

3 Khass, the Lactuca sativa, N.O, Composite, 

3 From a comparison of the measures of the different provinces, it will be 
seen that the gafis varies in capacity. The gafiz measures of ‘Triq and 
Mesopotamia, however, are identical ; for although they are stated to have cou- 
tained 6 and 4 makkiks respectively (see Glossary, p. 831), yet as the makkwk of 
‘Trag contained 10 rafls only, whereas that of Mesopotamia contained 15, they 
both held the same quantity, namely 60 rafls. 

‘4 The name of this measure is taken from the Latin modius, the principal 
dry measure of the Romans. It contained nearly two bushels English. 

5 This is the Hebrew ‘cab’ which contained a quart anda third. In Greek, 
too, we have Kéfos. The qabb was equal to nearly two gallons English, 

6 The following are the Syrian measures, with their approximate values 
reduced to the English system : 


Kailajah Re > 1 gallon. 

Makkak . ee, +. 38 gallons. 

Waibabl! .0)... wes Pe ... 6 gallons (or 3 of a bushel)- 

Qafiz s08. ery , ... 3 bushels, ' 

Jerusalem Mudy... aie scl. Bilt ys ’ 
Fess oerey _ .. } bushel. 9 

‘Amman Mudy ... . Lary SOM aaRBE goon binds 


4y 
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Weicar. In Syria. fp i 
P Syria, from Hims to al-Jifar,l thy 
hundred (dirhams of weight) a 


being'the ratlof ‘Akka ( 
The ugiyyah® ( 


; atls are of six 182 
» With certain. variations >the heayiest 
Acre), and the lightest that of Damascns, 
Ounce) varies from 50 down to 40 and odd, and 


every ratl contains 12 agiyyah, except only at Qinnasrin, where 
it is two-thirds of this. The weight of the coinage in. Syria, is 
approximate ( 


ly the same everywhere, the dirham should weigh 60 
grains, the grain (habbah) being the grain of barley-corn, The 
d&naq should weigh 10 grains, and the dinar 24 girats, the girat 
being the equivalent of 3} barley-corns, 

Customs peculiar to Syria. In the Syrian mosques they keep 
the lamps always lighted, and Suspend them by chains as at 
Makkah. In the chief town of every province, in the great 
mosque, is a treasure chamber supported upon pillars. Between 
the main building of the mosque and the enclosure are doors with 
nor do we find a court paved with 
pebbles except in the mosque of Tabariyyah. The minarets’ are 
Square, and the roofs of the main buildings of the mosques. are 
gabled in the centre; also, at all the mosque gates, and in the 
market places, are places set apart for the ablution. It is the 
custom to be seated between every two taslimah (salutations:) of 
the tardwih prayers’; and some persons perform one rak‘ak only” 
for the witr prayers‘, although in past times they used to per+ fie 
form three rak‘ahs for the said prayers. In my day Aba Ishag = 
al-Marwazi® (i. e., of Marw) issued an injunction in consequence 

& aaah 


the exception of Jericho; 



















‘Amman Qafiz «i. § bushel, ) 2ats 
Tyrian Qafiz «. 2 bushels. ode? 

» Kailajah ++. 5 pints, inoktee 
Damascene Ghirarah ++. 4} bushels. 


! That district of Egypt which adjoins Syria,  aatS 
"2 The uqiyyah is the Greek Odyyla, or ounce. In Syria, it would contain 
about 5} English ounces, the common raf! being about 6 Ib, i od? 

. * These additional prayers of Ramadhan consist of twenty or more’ 
according to: different persuasions; and are repeated between tl 
prayers and the witr, They are so called because'the performer 
each tarwikah, which consists of four rak‘ahs and two taslimal 
Sce De Sacy’s Chrest. Ar. sec. ed. i.167-8. © 

_ 4 The prayers, of uneven number, performed immed 
prayers, or at any time in the night. ‘They generally 
_ 5A renowned doctor of the Shafi‘ite school ; 
and is buried in Cairo, Nawawi, p. 650. 
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of which they separated (the witr from the tarawih) at Jerusalem. 
At each tarwihah, on the rising of the Imam, the crier calling to 
prayer adds the words, ‘God have merey upon you!’ In 
Jerusalem these prayers consist of six tarwihahs. The preachers 
in this province are only tellers of stories; but the followers of 
Abi Hanifah have in the Aqsa Mosque an assembly place for 
preaching, and they preach, reading from a volume, as do also the 
Karramites in their cloisters. It was the custom after the Friday 
prayers that the guards should proclaim aloud the creed, (There is 
no god but God)! The jurisconsults hold their assemblies between 
the two day-prayers, and between the two evening prayers; and 
the Qur’in readers likewise hold their sittings in the Great 
Mosques. Of Christian feasts that are observed also by the Muslims 
of Syvia, by which also they determine the seasons of the year, 
| are the following: Haster, about the time of Nairiéz; Pentecost 
i at the time of heat; the Nativity at the time of cold; the Feast 
| of St. Barbara! in the rainy season—and the people have a pro- 
| verb, which says, ‘When St. Barbara’s Feast comes round, then 
| the mason’s flute may sound’, meaning that he may then sit 
: quietly at home; the Feast of the Kalends,?—and again, one of + af 
| their proverbs is,‘ When the Kalends come, keep warm and stay 
183 at home’;—the Feast of the Cross,’ at the time of the grape 
| 


4s 


harvest and the Feast of Lydda* at seed time. The months 
in use in Syria are the (solar months) of the Greeks: namely, 
} Tishrin first and second (October and November), Kinin o 
first and second (December and January), Shubat (February), 
Adhar (March), Naisin (April), Ayyar (May), Haziran (June), 
i Tammiz (July), Ab (August), and Ailal (September). You 
} seldom meet in Syria with any doctor of the law who teaches 
J 


1The Feast of St. Barbara was celebrated on the 4th day of Kinin L. 
(December), 

2The first day of Kanan II. (January), was the Day of the Kalends. ‘On 
this day,’ says Albirani: (Chronology, p. 228), ‘ the Christian children assem- 
ble and go round through the houses, crying with the highest voice and some 
sort of melody “ Calendas.” Therefore they receive in every house sicregees 
to eat and a cup of wine to drink.’ 

$ The Feast of the Cross was celebrated on the 13th Ailul (September) by 
Nestorian Christians, and on the 14th by other Christians. — Albirini, ” 

nology, p. 307. Coe rs 

of Lyd i tho Paso panne! al ae on the 
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heretical doctrines, or any Muslim who holds a writership ; except 


only at Tiberias, which has always been a nursery of scribes. The 
seribes here in Syria, as is the case in Kgypt, are Christians 
for the Muslims re lying on their native knowledge of the Avaliah 
tongue do not trouble to study it as foreigners do. When attend- 
ing the : assembly of the Chief of the Qadhis at Baghdad, I used 
to be ashamed at the blunders he made in speaking. However, 
this is not regarded as a blemish. The majority of the cambists, 
the dyers, bankers, and tanners of this province are Jews, while 
the physicians and the seribes are generally Christians. It may 
here be said that in five of the countries of Islam five feasts have 
special celebrity namely: Ramadhan,! at Makkah; the Night of 
the Khatmah,* at the Aqsa Mosque; the two Feasts? in Isqiliyyah 
(Sicily) ; the Day of ‘Arafah* at Shiraz; and Friday in Baghdad. 
In addition to these the middle night of the month of Sha‘ban® 
and the Day of the ‘Ashira’® at Makkah, are 
kept with great observance. The Syrians take pride in their 


at Jerusalem, 


1 The month of obligatory fasting, during which the mosques, specially 
at Mecca, present a festive appearance at nights. 
2 Khaimah, completion. In the month of Ramadhan, portions of the Qur’an 
are recited every night during the tar@wih prayers. ‘The recitation is so 
arranged that the whole of the Qur’an is usually finished on the 27th night of i 
the month (that is, the night preceding the 27th day), which is called et 
“ Lailatu-I-Qadr”—the Night of Power, or of the Divine decree. ‘On this: 
night, the Qur’in is seid to have been sent down to Muhammad. See Lane, 
Modern Egyptians, p. 478. vy 
8 Al-‘Ida-s-Saghir (the Minor Festival), or ‘Idu-I-Fitr, on the expiration of 
the fast of Ramadhan, and Al-‘Idu-l-Kabir (the Great Festival) or *TauT-Adhiba 
which commences on the tenth of Dhu-l-Hijjah, the month of _—a 
















They are both observed with public prayer and guia tejuintn ged 
festivities with which they are celebrated are described in leek Modem 


Egyptians, pp. 479 and 487. 
4 The day of the great pilgrimage on ‘Arafat is the 9th of ees 


Dho-l-Hijjah. 
5 Seca description of the night of the Middle of Sha‘ban i 
p- 411, This night is held inca ena 
the — when the destiny of every 
‘It is the Li ‘ab, or N 
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dress. Both learned and simple wear the rida’! and they do not 
wear shoes in summer-time, but only single-soled sandals. Their 


graves are in the form of mounds: the mourners walk behind 


the bier, and they draw forth the body gently from the bier 
(head-foremost) to the grave. They proceed to the burial-ground 
for the three days after a person’s death, in order to complete 
the reading of the Qur’an. The Syrians wear their rain-cloaks 


thrown open; and their ¢ailasans are not hollowed (at the neck). 


In ar-Ramlah the chief merchants ride Ngyptian asses, with 
saddles, and it is only Amirs and Chiefs who ride horses, It is 
only inhabitants of the villages and the scribes who wear the 
‘durra@‘ah’4 The clothing of the peasantry in the villages round 
Jerusalem and Nabulus consists of a single Aisa’ only without 
drawers. The ovens are generally of the kind called ‘furn’; but 
the peasantry have tabtins, which are small ovens made in the 
ground, and lined with pebbles. A fire of dried dung is lighted 
around and above this, and when the oven is red-hot, the loaves 
are placed upon the pebbles. There are in Syria many cooks’ 
shops, where dishes of lentils and baistr’ are sold. They also 
fry in oil, beans that have already sprouted, first boiling them. 
These are sold for eating with olives. They also salt the Lupin 
and eat it frequently. From the Carob bean they make a sweet- 
meat, which is. called qubbait ; while that made from the sugar 
cane is known as natif. During the winter-time they make 
*Zalabiyah’* of pastry, without cross-bars. In the majority of 
the above customs the Egyptians are at one with the Syrians, but 
in some few only do the people of al- ‘Iraq and Aqiir resemble them, 

There are iron mines in the mountains above Bairit, and near 
Aleppo is found excellent red carth called Maghrah. That 
which is found at ‘Amman, is of inferior quality. Throughout 


1 The rida’ is a mantle or cloak. (Dozy, p. 59, foot-note 2). 

- & Durré ‘ah. A woollen (or linen) garment opening in front ‘and buttoned 
(Dozy, p. 177). Kisd’ is a kind of mantle or cloak enveloping the body, it is 
also called «fxm Haik. (Dozy, p. 383). 

_ 8.The baisar or faisdr isa dish consisting of beans cooked in honey and 
milk, and generally eaten with meat. 

_ 4 Zalabiyah. A kind of sweet pastry (called in Indian bazars jalebi). . 

5 This is the mineral called Rubricu Sinopica; it is made use of by the 
druggists in the concoction of specifics, being specially employed in the 
clyater, and as a remedy in cases of liver disease. Itis noticed by Dioscorides. 
(Le Strange). See also Sontheimer’s Ibn Baifar, Part Il, p. 622. = 
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—_ 
Syria there are met with mountains of a reddish colour 
of a soft rock known as ‘Samagah’ (ved sandstone). The 


white mountains are formed of what is called ‘ Hawwarah’ (or 
chalk); it is moderately hard, and they use it for whitewashing 
ceilings, and for plastering the terrace-roofs of the houses. In 
Palestine there are quarries of white stone; and at Bait-Jibril is a 
quarry of marble. In the Ghaur districts are mines of sulphur, 
and other like minerals ; and from the Dead Sea salt in powder is 
obtained. The best honey is that from Jerusalem, and from Jabal 


‘Amilah, where the bees suck the thyme. The finest quality of 
the sance called Muri! is that which is made at Jericho. 


Hoty PLaces.—We have mentioned most of these in the opening 


paragraph relating to this province; were we to locate them all 
our book would be inordinately long. I will only mention that 
the greater number of them are in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem ; 
they occur in less number throughout Palestine, and are still 
more rare in the Jordan Province. Warer, in Syria, is on the 


whole excellent. That found at Baniyas, however, is purgativey 
and the water of Tyre is constipating. At Baisin the water is 
heavy (and bad), while God preserve us from that of Sughar.. The 
water of Baitu-r-Ram* is utterly bad, but nowhere will you 
find lighter (and better) water than at Jericho, The water of 
ar-Ramlah is easy of digestion, but that of Nabulus is rough. Tn 
Damascus and Jerusalem the water is the least rough, and the air 
is least humid. There ave numerous rivers in this province, which 
flow into the Mediterranean Sea, with the exception of the Barada® 
which flows below the city of Damascus, and waters that district 
after dividing into numerous branches. It curves round the 
north quarter of the city and then separates into two streams, 
one of which flows towards the desert and becomes a lake,* while the 


1 The Muri sauce isa pickle made with certain fish or meat set in salt 
water. It has medicinal properties, noted by Galen, Dioscorides, and rr 
and was known under the name of Garam or Muria, One Al-Haai A calls 
it the “ Pearl of Condiments.” (Le Strange.) Sontheimer TTP. 6 y | 

2 Baitu-r-Ram, or according to Yaqut (I. 777) Bait Ramah, was a 
well-known village situated between the Ghaur, or the Jordan valley’ aed 
al-Balqa, at a distance of 12 miles from Jericho, The ruins known cas 
Kharbet-el-Ram probably mark the site of this village. — 38 sett Salers ; 

3 ‘The Abana of Scriptare. See Smith's Dict. of G. and R. Geo. T, 749a 
4 ‘The small lake formed by the overflow of the Barada and the PI ¥; 
situated below the city, and is called Bahr-el-Merj. oottow St Deed, i 
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other flows downwards into the Jordan. The river Jordan flows 
down from its source above Baniyas, and forms a lake over against 
Qadas; thence again, descending to Tiberias, it traverses tho 
lake of that name, and descending through the valleys of the 
Ghaur falls into the Overturned Lake. This lake is excessively 
salt, wild, perverse, and fostid, set among the mountains, but free 
from huge waves. The Greek Sea (the Mediterranean) bounds 
Syria on the west; the China Sea (the Red Sea, and Gulf of 
Akaba) touches its southern shore. Over against Tyre lies the 
Island of Qubrus (Cyprus), said to be twelve days’ journey round, 
It is full of populons cities, and offers the Muslims many ad- 
vantages in their trade thither, by reason of the great quantities 
of merchandise, stuffs, and goods, which it produces. It belongs 
to whoever is strong enough to hold it. It lies at the distance of 
a day’s and night’s sail across the sea,and from thence to the 
country of Rim is a similar distance, 

185 Among the marvellous sights of the Province of Syria; there is 
at Jerusalem, without the city, a cavern of huge size. According 
to what I have heard from learned men, and have also read in 
books, it leads into the place where the people of Moses! are 
entombed. This Ido not believe, but that it is merely a stone 
quarry. It has passages leading from it, along which one may go 
with torches, 

Between Palestine and the Hijaz, that is between ar-Ramlah 
and Wailah,* are the stones with which the people of Lot were 
stoned. They lie along the Road of the Pilgrims, are striped, and 
both large and small. 

Near Tiberias are boiling springs, which supply most of the hot 
baths of that town. A conduit leads to each bath from the springs, 
and the steam of the water heats the whole building, whereby 
there is no need of artificial firing. In an outer chamber they set 
cold water, that it may be mixed in suitable proportion with 
the hot by those who wish to bathe, and this water also serves in 
the place for the ablution. Within this district are other hot 


1 Possibly referring to Korah. See the Qur’in (xxviii, 76-81, xxix. 38). _ 
2 From MS. C. In the words of the Qur’an (xi.-82), these stones were 
“marked,” that is, as some suppose, streaked with white and red, or having 
some other peculiar mark to distinguish them from ordinary stones. — The 
pinion is that each stone had the name of the person who was to 
y it written thereon. See Wherry’s Commentary, Vol. I, p. 362. 
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springs, which are called al-Jammah! (the Thermal Waters). 
Those who suffer from itch, or uleer, or fistula, or any other dis- 
ease, come to bathe here during three days, and then afterwards they, 
bathe in the water of another spring, which is ¢old ; whereupon, 
by the mercy of God, they become cured. I have heard tlie people 
of Tiberias relate that all around these springs, down to the time 
of Aristotle, there were several bath-honsés, each for the cure 
of a separate disease, and those who were afflicted thereby and 
bathed here were cured. Aristotle, however, requested the king 
of that time to have these bath-houses demolished, lest -men 
should become independent of physicians, This’ account appears 
to me to be authentic, for this reason that itis ineumbent upon 
every sick person who bathes here now to bathe in every part of 
the water, so that he may light on his particular healing place 
The Lake of Sughar (the Dead Sea) isa marvellous place, for 
the River Jordan and the River of the Sharat both pour into it, 
withont, however, changing its level’ It is said that a man does 
not sink easily in its waters. The waters of this Lake, admin- 
istered as a clyster, are a cure for many disorders. They holds 
feast-day in the month of Ab (August), on: which the —_ 
Hiv ie 
1 The medicinal hot springs of Tiberias are called by Josephus Bmmaus, 
a name which he interprets to mean “ warm baths.” Bmmaus i 
identical with the Hebrew Hammath, in ang are e 
springs in the immediate neighbour ; ; 
eat CHE: 509), shows that ite kagitions 8 hot i 
iberias are not those outside the town, some dis 
ony une a village called al-Husainiyyah. These are accounted 
the wonders of the world, and they doubtless represent the hot 

baths of Gadara, which were celebrated in ancient times, and ret 
second only to those of Baiw, and with which none other could co 
(Smith I. 9282). ie Cpe er ay P ineeFi ae aa 

mountains on the east side o te a hé rg niea ieee 
of Pliny (Ibid. 1. 922b). The springs burst forth 
is built, and are to t 
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people and those who are smitten with sickness, have recourse 


thither. In the mountains of. the Sharat (Edom, or Mount Seir) 
also, there are hot springs, or Hammah. = 
. In Palestine, during the summer time, every night when tho 5" 
south wind is blowing, dew falls in such quantities that tho gutters 
of the Aqsé Mosque run with water. 
. The vane at Hims is a Talisman, called Abu Riyah, which was 
made asa protection against scorpions.! For whoever takes clay 
and presses it thereon, obtains a cure for his sting, by God's permis- 
sion; and the virtue isin the imprint of the figure not in the 
clay.? The cities of Solomon (upon whom be peace), notably 
Ba‘labakk and Tadmur, are of the wonders of Syria, The Dome 
of the Rock, the Mosque of Damascus, and the Harbours of Tyre 
and Acre are others. 
- The situation of Syria is very pleasing. The country may be 
divided into four belts. The First Belt is that on the border of 
the Mediterrancan Sea. It is level country, made up of firm 
sand with patches of composite soil. Of towns situated herein 
are ar-Ramlah, and also all the cities of the sea-coast. The 
Second Belt is the mountain-country, well wooded and studded 
with villages, amidst springs and cultivated fields. Of the 
towns that are situated in this part are: Bait J ibril, Jerusalem, 
Nabulus, al-Lajjan, Kabul, Qadas, Al-Biqa‘ and Antakiyah. 
The Third Belt is that of the valleys of the Ghaur, wherein are 
found many villages and streams, also palm trees, well cultiva- * 
ted fields, and indigo, Among the towns in this part are Wailah, 
Tabak, Sughar, Ariha’, Baisan, Tabariyyah and Baniyés. The 
Fourth Belt is that bordering on the Desert. The mountains 
here are high and bleak, skirting the Desert. The district has 
many villages, with springs of water, and groves of trees: 
Of the towns therein are Ma’ab, ‘Amman, Adhvi‘at, Damascus, 
Hims, Tadmnr and Aleppo. The sacred mountains,? such as the 
ane ea ee tee et 
_ 1 See above, Text, p.156. ‘ ou nu 
3 Ms, C adds : There is also a Talisman in the Holy City against the bite 


_f serpents ; and behind the pulpit of the Great Mosque, there is a white >’ 


“stone, on which Nature has inscribed the words “ Muhammad is the Apostle 
God. Another stone has this inscription : In the name san the Merciful, 
sionate. (Of. Albiriini’s Ohronology, Sachan, p. 29 ee ger k 5 

‘ALald for ALeld) Of. p. 188 1. 10 of the text, where the w Nr 

connection with these mountains. = iat 
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beer Olives, <p hills of Siddiqi, of the Lebanon, and of 
‘ ‘am, and the “ Navel of the Holy Land,” ave among the 
mountains which overhang the coast. 
Now on a certain day I was present at the assembly of Aba 
Muhammad al-Mikali, the chief Doctor of Law at Naisabar 
whither the jurisprudists had come for discussion. buds Tinie 
was asked whether he could give the proof that it was permis- 
sible to perform the tayammum with chalk (Nirah). He based 
his argument upon the known saying of the Prophet—peace and 
blessing be upon him—‘ Thou, O God, hast made for me the earth 
as a place of prayer and also as a means of purification,’ meaning 
thereby soil of all kinds. Retorted the questioner, ‘Nay, but the 
soil of the plain alone is intended, and not that of the mountain.” 
Then the discussion and altercation became loud and long, and 
they prided themselves on their words. Then I said, speaking to 
Aba Dharr ibn Hamdan, who was one of the noisiest of the 
disputants—‘ How are you to refute a man who advances ib as 
his opinion that the proof required is the very one given by this 
learned jurisconsult (i.e. Abu-l-Haitham); for has not God 
Himself—may He be exalted—said “ Enter ye the Holy Land ;”"" 
and is not the same a mountainous country?” However, Aba ; 
Dharr began to argue sophistically, bringing forward matters 
that in no way refuted the reasoning ; and the juvisprudist S 
ibnu-s-Su‘laki, added, * What is said is this “Enter ye the lar 
not * Go ye up into the mountains.” But here the discussion was 
dropped. Now if anyone say to me, why should it not be said 
that the gate (through which the Israelites were to enter the — 
Holy Land) was at Jericho and God ordered them to enter thereby, if 
and Jericho being in the Ghaur and nob in the mountains, We 
in that case, that which the Imam, the son of the Imam (§ 
ibnu-s-Suw‘liki), brought forward was the truth; then my a 
to him will be twofold. The first of them will be on | 
answers given in jurisprudence, poset n= the Holy 
ountainous country, this is undoubted ; H 
Kad w, and is counted its dep 
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it, be asserted that the verse has reference to the City of the 
Giants, that is Jericho, which they were ‘commanded to enter ; 
in that case the reference would be both to the entering into the 
Holy Land, and the entering also into the said city (of Jericho) ; 
while, according to your interpretation, the application of the 
verse’ ié restricted to the mouttain-country alone ; and the more 
extended signification we can give to the Qur'an, the better ; 
then I reply that ‘God—may His name be exalted and glorified— 
has clearly expressed the view I have taken, in the following 
words: “ And we gave as an inheritance unto the people who had 
becn weak, the eastern quarters of the earth, and the western 
quarters thereof which we had blest,” ! for both the plains of 
Palestine and its mountains are included in this saying. Therefore 
the words of the Israelites, ‘ Verily, therein is a people who are 
Giants," must be interpreted as meaning in the vicinity of the 
Holy Land, My second answer will be topographical. Inas- 
much as the children of Isracl were commanded to make their 
entry into Al-Quds (the Holy City) while the Giants were in 
Jericho, which same lies in the valley of the Ghaur, between 
the: ‘mountain-country and the Dead Sea, and seeing that it 
is ‘not possible for it to be argued that the Israelites were com- 
manded to journey by sea; then there remains no other way 
for ther to have entered the Land except by way of the moun- 
tains, as in fact they did, for they ‘entered the Holy Land, from 
below Al-Balqa’ and crossed over the Jordan to Jericho. More- 
over, whoever advances this proposition is reduced to one of two 
conclusions: eithee he must hold that the Israelites were com- 
manded not to enter the mountains of the Holy City, or he 
must affirm that the mountains of Jerusalem and of Al-Balqa’ 
form no part of the Holy Land. Anyone who holds either of 
these two opinions cannot be seriously argued with. Now the 
jurisprudist Abi Dharr, when I put him in this dilemma, 
said, in answer to me: ‘Yes, but you ‘yourself can never 
have entered the Holy City, for had you done so you would have 
known that it lies in a plain, and not among the mountains.’ 
However, Ar-Ra’is Abi-Muhammad checked him, and said: He 
comes from there. : : 


“1 Qur'asi, vii. 183, 
9 Qur’an, v. 25. 
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1 have heard my maternal uncle, ‘ Abdu-llah ibnu-sh-Shawwa,’ 
relate that a certain Sultan having a mind to take possession of 
Dair Shamwil,! which is a village lying about a farsakh from Jeru- 
salem, spoke to the owner thereof, saying, ‘ Describe to me thy 
country.’ And the man answered him: ‘My village—may God 
give thee aid—is near to the heavens, lying far above the low- 
lands: poor in soft herbage, rich in oats: hard indeed must you 
labour and poor the return for your toil; weeds flourish in abun- 
dance, and what almonds there are ave bitter. You sow a bushel, 
you veap a bushel and even then the grain you sow is better than 
its produce.’* And the Sultan cried: ‘Be off with you; L'll have 
none of your village.’ 

Now, as regards the holy mountains of Syria, they are the 
following: Jabal Zaiti (the Mount of Olives), which overhangs 
the Holy City ; and we have already made mention thereof.—Jabal 
Siddiqa, which lies between Tyre, Qadas, Baniyas and Saida. Here 
may be seen the Tomb of Siddiga,’ with a mosque in its vicinity, 
in honour of which, a festival is held on the middle day of the 
month of Sha‘ban when great numbers of the people of these towns 
make a pilgrimage to the Tomb, and the Deputy of the Sultan 
is also present. It so happened that once when I was sojourning 
in this part of the country, the middle of Sha‘banfell on a Friday, 
and I preached before the congregation at the invitation of the 
Qadhi Abu-l-Qasim ibnn-l-‘Abbas. In my sermon I urged them 
to restore this mosque, which they did, and built also a pulpit 
therein. One of the stories I have beard them tell, is that whena 
dog in pursuit of any wild animal comes to the boundaries of this 
Sanctuary, he stops short ; and there are other stories told of a 
like kind. Jabal Lubnén is @ continuation of Jabal Siddiqa. It 
abounds in trees, and in fruits which are common property. There 
are also to be found insignificant springs of water, where a number 
of devotees have made for themselves houses of. straw. They live i 
on those common land fruits, and earn money by cutting shee , 


1 The present Neby Samwil, a small hamlet of mud hovels, reper ‘ 
'This village is on @ very high and commanding hill, and isjsaid to be) 


with Samuel’s native city, Ramathaim Sophim. Smith ee 2d? on 

Readi j yoy +y) Mp instead of gS ee Ht 

; Jui) ee ee fe =a aly ’ 208 ¥ YS kor kohurstzs \ 
lus Jai) which does not give any sen) oe 

"'s Yaqiit calls the village where the Pomb of Sidaig, the gon ofthe ‘Prophet = 
Salih, is situated Ash-Shajarah (Vol IIL. 260). = > ; 
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is known as ‘ Persian reeds,! and also myrtles, and other similar 
plants; which they carry into the towns for sale. Their numbers 
have much decreased of late.—Jabalu-l-Jaulan, lying over against 
the Lebanon in the direction of Damascus, as we have stated. 
Here it was that I_ met Abi Ishaq al-Ballati, with his forty com- 
panions, all of them dressed in woollen garments. These people 
have a mosque in which they assemble for prayer. I found Abu 
Ishaq to be a very learned and pious jurisconsult of the sect of 
Sufyanu-th-Thauri. I learned that they feed on acorns*—a fruit 
that is of the size of the date, but bitter. It is split in half, and 
sweetened, It is then ground ina mill.6 There is also found a 
species of wild barley, which these people mix with the acorn-meal. 
Jabal Lukam.—* This is the most populous mountain region of 
Syria, also the largest in area and the most rich in fruit trees. At 
the present day, however, all this country is in the hands of the 
Armenians. ‘Tarsus lies beyond these mountains, and Antioch is 
ou this side of them. 

The Government of Syria,—This is in the hands of the Ruler of 
Egypt. Saifu-d-Daulah had formerly obtained possession of the 
northern portion of the country, Taxes are light in Syria, with 
the exception of those levied on the caravanserais, which are op- 
pressive, as we have mentioned in our account of the Holy City. 
The property tax (called Himayah) is heavy. That of the Province 
of Qinnasrin and al-‘Awasim amounts to 360,000 Dinars. ‘I'hat of 
the Jordan Province is 170,000 Dinars. In Palestine it is 259,000 
Dinars; and from the Damascus Province it amounts to 400,000 
Dinars and a few thousands more. In Ibn Khurdadhbah's Book 
T have seen it set down that the State Land Tax (Kharaj) of the 
Qinnasrin Province was 400,000 Dinars; that of the Himgs Pro- 
vince 340,000 Dinars; from the Jordan Province 350,000 Dinars ; 
and from the Province of Palestine 500,000 Dinars. 

Tn its length® Syria goes from Midyan of Shu‘aib up to the 


1 The Arwndo Donaz. 

2 Hence the surname Al-Balliifi. 

8 Ms. C reads “It is bitter, but they soak it in water till it becomes 
sweet. Then after drying it they grind it and make bread of it.” 

# Or Lukkam, called also Jabal Sikkin. Formerly, thig name of Lukkim 
extended not only to the whole of Anti-Lebanon, but also to the cliain of 
mountaing anciently called Amanus. See Geog. d’ Aboulf II. 7 nu. 4, 

5 This paragraph is from Ms. C, 
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Frontier of the Greeks, 


and is thirty-nine days’ journey. The 
breadth of the Provine ; i: " 


@ varjes—that portion lying over against 


the Hijaz is narrow, while towards the Northern Frontier it 
widens in extent. 


DISTANCES ALONG THE HIGH ROADS. 
From Halab to Balis is 2 days.! 
From Halab to Qinnasrin is 1 day. 
And it is the same to Al-Atharib,? 
From Halab to Manbij is 2 days. 
From Halab to Antakiyah is 5 days, 
From Autakiyah to al-Ladhiqiyyah is 3 days, 
From Manbij to the Euphrates is 1 stage. 
From Hims to Jasiyah is 1 stage. 
Thence to Ya‘ath® is 1 stage. 
Thence to Ba‘labakk is } a stage, 
Thence to az-Zabadani is 1 stage. 
Thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 
From Hims to Shamsin’ is 1 stage. 


1 From a reference to above, p. 161, it will be seen that Al-Muquddasi 
has not assigned any definite length to the stage or march (Marhalah), It is 
sometimes 6 or 7 farsakhs or more; sometimes more than 10 farsakhs, and it 
may even be less than 6. He ordinarily computes the marhalah, however, at 
between 6 and 7 farsakhs, or taking the farsakh at from 3} to 4 English miles, 
about 25 English miles. 

9 Yaqit writes (I. 114) that Al-Atharib is the name of a well-known 
fortress between Aleppo and Antioch, at about 3 farsakks from the former. 
The fortress had already fallen in ruins at the time he wrote. He further 
states that at the foot of the hill on which the fortress was situated, there is 
a village called, after the fort, Al-Atharib. : 

8 Called by Qudamah J‘ath. This is the road from Hims to Damaseus 
through the Big‘ orCoelesyria, The distances in miles aceording to Qudimah 
are as follows: from Hing to Jisiyah 13 M.—Ya‘ath 20 M.—Ba‘labakk 3 M.— 
and thence to Damascns, turning on the left to a mountain called Rami, 
50 M. i 1 

4 Qalled by Qudimuh Shamsinu-sh-Sha‘ar. The distances in ‘miles aro 
as follows: from Hims to Sane td M.—Qiara 22 M,—an-Nabk 12 Ml.— 
al-Qai ifah 20 M.—Damascus 24 M, f wate * 

sanierehiel in Yaqit Qarah. He says it is socalled from being situated 
on asmall detached mountain, such a mountain being called in Arabic q@rah, 


The village is wholly inhabited by Christians. It is lange and possesses 
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Thence to Qara is 1 stage. 
‘Thence to an-Nabk is 1 stage. 
- Phenee to al-Qutayyifah is 1 stage. 
Thence to Damascus is 1] stage. 
From Hims to Salamiyyah is 1 stage. 
Thence to al-Qastal! is 2 stages. 
Thence to ad-Darra‘ah the same.. 
Thence to ar-Rusafal is the same. 
Thence to ar-Raqqah is } a march. 
From Hims to Hamat is 1 stage. 
Thence to Shaizar’ is 1 stage. 
Thence to Kafar-Tab® is 1 stage. 


several running springs, alongside of which they eultivate. (IV. 12), 
Robinson in his map marks Qara asthe ancient Chara. 

An-Nabk is described by Yaqiit (TV. 739) as a pleasant village in the dis- 
trict of Dhitu-dh-Dhakhi’ir, between Hims and Damasens, Tt possesses a 
spring remarkable for its coolness in summer and the sweetness and limpidity 
of its waters. 

Al-Qutayyifah is beyond Thaniyyatu-l-‘Uqab (a hill overlooking the campaign 
of Damascus), for those coming from the direction of Hims, and is situated 
on the edge of the desert. Yaqiit (1V. 144). Robinson marks it as the site 
of Thelsea, 

1 Yaqiit (IV. 95) says that al-Qastal is the name of a place ora district 
between Himsand Damascus, Abu-|-Fida’ also cites it as the name of a region, 
Tt ig incladed in the district called al-‘Awasim. 

. Ad-Darra‘ah is evidently a corrupt reading for az-Zarra‘ah, which is the 
name of several places in Syria and elsewhere. Ibn Khurdadhbah (p. 98) 
has the right reading. 

r-Rugafah is generally known as Rusafat-Hisham, from having been found- 
ed or rather restored by the Umayyad Caliph Hishim ibn ‘Abdi-l-Malik. It 
is situate in the desert, opposite to Raqqah, and at a day's journey west of 
the Euphrates, Yaqit Il. 78%. Abul-l-Fida’, II. 47. 
- The distances in miles between these places are as follows: Hims to 
ee eee te sees M.—az- Zari‘ ah 36 M.—ar-Rusafah 40 M.— 

Sat MAM. Ot MEL ¢ bt ¢ 
ae district of pots dey situated om the Oxontes, which flows to the 

oa of it. M. Guyard is mistaken in identifying Shaizar with the ancient 
Cwsarea Philippi, see Geog-d’Aboulf. 11. 39 n 5. ~ Sheizar is remarkable for 
its beaatifal hydraulic machines. 

8 A small town ina waterless desert, denen: hey nn thftaaiia earthen 
as The distances along the route from Hims to Halab are 

; Hims to Hamah 24 M.—Shoiaar 9 M.—Knfartab 12 M. ae 
‘So:Elalss'the datonoeiteionly twelve miles, 
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Thence to Qinnasrin is 1 stage. 
Thence to Halab is 1 stage. 
It is a two- days’ jor 


irney from Dama 
eal scus to either of the follow- 


namely, Ba‘labakk, TT, avabulas, Bai 
k, rit, Saida, Ba 
Al- Bathaniyys ah and Adhri‘at, a 


rom Damascus to the farthest limit of the G 


Hanran, 
P 
Ghitah (the fertile 


plain surrounding the ec ity) or to Bait Sar‘ @ is in either case 1 stage. 
Krom Damascus to al- Kaswah! is 2 barids, or 6 miles, ; 
Thence to Jasim is ] stage. 
Thence to F iq is the same, 
Thence to Tiberias is ] barid. 


From Baniyas to Qadas or to Jubb Yiaisnf (Joseph's Pit)* is in 
either case 2 barids, 


From Bairiit to Saida, or to Tarabulus is in either ease 1 stage 
From Tiberias to al- Lajjin, or to either Jubb Yisuf, Baisan, 
‘Aqabat Afi,’ al-Jashsh, or Kafar Kala‘ is in every case 1 stage, 


From T iberins to Adhri‘at® or to Qadas is ] stage. 
From ‘Aqabat Afiq to Nawa is 1 stage. 
And thence to Damascus is 1 stage. 
From Jubb Yisuf to Baniyas is 1 stage. 
From al-Lajjin to Qalansuwah! is 1 stage. 
Thence to ar-Ramlah is 1 stage. 

















! The distances in miles are as follows: Damascus to al- ey z bed ahh - Se 
Jasim 24 M.—Fiq 24 M.—Tabariyyah 6 M. MAS bes 


Al-Kuswah according to Yaqit (IV. 275) is the first station on Stee fond 
from Damascus to Egypt. Jasim is the birthplace of the celebrated poet 
Abu Tammam, anthor of the Hamdasah, Fig or Afiq is the ancient Apheca, 
near the Lake of Tiberias. 

® See Yaqit 17.18, The well into which Joseph's brothers debe lida 
situated according to some near the greater Jordan (the upper Jordan, 
between Bahr Huleh and the sea of Tiberias), between Baniyas and Tiberias, 
at 12 miles’ distance from the latter, from the direction of Damascus. Others: 
say that it was between Nabulus and one of its villages called Sinjil. 

8 A long pass of about two miles leading over the mountains 
fHanran to al-Ghanr, i.e., the Valley of the Jordan, The village of 
Apheca is at the head of te pass from the side of Haurin, See Yaqut: 

* This is the village called by Qudamah Kafar-Laild, he | 
ata distance of 15 miles from Tiberias. Abu-l-Fida’ (11, 281 
by the name of Kafara which he places in Wadi Kan‘a 
Jubb Yusuf. | : 
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Or if you prefer, you can go from al-Lajjtin to Kafar Saba by 
the post road in 1 march, and thence to ar-Ramlah in 1 march. 
From Baisan to Ta‘asir! is 2 barids, thence to Nabulus is the 
same, and thence to Jerusalem is 1 stage. 
From Jubb Yisuf to Qaryatu-l-Uyin? is 2 stages. 
Thence to al-Qar‘ain is 1 stage. 
Thence to ‘Ainu-l-Jarr® is 1 stage. 
Thence to Ba‘labakk is 1 stage. 
This route goes by the nume of Tariqu-l-Madavij, ‘the Road of 
Ladders.’ 
From al-Jashsh to Sir is 1 stage. 
From Sir to Saida is 1 stage. 
From Sir to Qadas, or to Majd Salam,* is 2 barids; and from 
Majd Salam to Baniyas is 2 barids. 
From Tiberias to ‘Akka is 2 stages. 
From either Nabulus, or Qadas, or Saida, or Sir, to the Jabal 
Lubnan (Lebanon Mountains), is in every case about 1 stage. 
From ‘Akka to Sir, or from ‘Akka to al-Kanisah,® is in each 
case | stage. 
From ar-Ramlah to either Jerusalem, or Bait Jibril, or ‘Asqalin 


24 from ar-Ramlah, on the Wadi ‘Ard. Qalansuwah is still extant. See 
Quatremire, Hist. des Sult. Mam., p. 258, According to Le Strange it oceupied 
the site of the Castle of Plans of the Crusading age. 

1 Ta‘asir has been suggested as the possible site of Jirzah, once the 
capital of Israel (Joshua xii. 24). It is marked in K. J.’s Map of Palestine 
(Be) as Teyasir, and is there said to be the ancient Asher. 

8 In Qudamah it is called al-‘Uyin (the ancient Ijon, now Tell Dibbin). 
The distances in miles along this road in Qudimah are as follows: From 
Ba‘labakk to ‘Ainu-1-Jarr 20 M.; al-Qar‘iin, a station at the bottom of the 
valley, 15 M.; thence, passing through the village of al-‘Uyin, to Kafarlail& 
20 M.; Tabariyyah 15 M. 

8 ‘Ainu-l-Jarr is now contracted into ‘Anjar (Aboulf IT. 7 » 6). It 
is situated in the Biga‘ plain, and has in its neighbourhood great ruins of 
hewn stones, which have been suggested as the site of the ancient town of 
Chalcis ad Belum. See Smith’s D of G. and R. Geog. I. 5986. 

4 Tho Mas. have Majd Salam as above, which is evidently a mistranscrip- 
tion for Majdal Salam. In the map of van de Veldo there appears near this 
place a Mejdel Selim, situated to the east of the ruins of Selim (Khurbet 
Selim). Sprenger proposes Masjid Salim, 

6 Ms. C. According to M. de Goeje this probably represents the pre- 
sent Tell Keniseh, a short distance north of ‘Athlith, ou the shores of the 
Mediterranean. 
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or as-Sukkariyyah,' or Ghazzah, or to Kafar Saba, by the post- 
road, is in each case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Nabulus, or to Kafar Sallam, or to Masjid 
Tbrahim,? or to Ariha’, is in every case 1 stage. 

From ar-Ramlah to Yafah, or to al-Mahiz,® or to Arsiif, or to 
Azdid, or to Rafah* is in each case 1 stage 

From Jerusalem to either Bait Jibril, or Masjid Ibrahim, or the 
Jordan River, is in every case ] stage. 

From Jerusalem to Nabulus is 1 march; and from Jerusalem to 
Ariha’ is 2 barids. 

From ‘Asqalin to Yafah, or to Rafah is in each case 1 stage.® 

From Ghazzah to Bait Jibril, or to Azdid, or to Rafah, is in 
every case 1 stage. 

From Masjid Ibrahim to Qawais is 1 stage, and thence to Sughar 
is 1 stage. 

From Kafar Saba to Qalansuwah is 1 stage.6 

From the Jordan River to ‘AmméAn is | stage. 

From Nabulus to either Ariha’, or to Kafar Sallam, or to Baisan 
is in every case 1 stage. 

From Ariha’ to Baitu-r-Ram is 2 bartds; and thence to ‘Ammin 
is 1 Stage 

From Sughar to Ma’ib is 1 stage. 

And from Sugher to Wailah is 4 stages.? 

From ‘Amman either to Ma'ab, or to az-Laraiqa’ 3 is in each 
ease | stage. Mi 

From az-Zaraiqa’ to Adhri‘at is 1 stage, and from Adhri‘at to 
Damascus is 2 stages. 


L ‘The first station on the road from ar-Ramlah'to Wailah, on the gulf 
of Akabah. 


2 That is, Hebron, 
8 This is Mahiz Yabna (Tamnia), referred to on page 177 of the an 
4 The ancient Raphia, a maritime city in the extreme south of Pales- 


tine, a day's march, or, according to Yaqat, 18 miles from Gaza, See Smith 


TI. 692a. 


5 From Ms. C. Rafal), according to Yaqiit, is two days’ march from 
Ascalon. 

6 From Ms. C, 

1 From Ms. C. i wane 

8 Diminntive form of az-Zarga’, mentioned on Lis ae er 


slation) as a station on the road to 


f this Tran: : 
tame Zarqi, on the Zarqa’ (or Jabbok) River. 


is the present Qal‘at 
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From Qaisaériyyah to either Kafar Sallam, or Kafarsaba, or 
Arsif, or al-Kanisah, is in every case | stage. 
From Yafah to ‘Asqalan is 1 stage. 


THE PROVINCE OF EGYPT (MISR). 

This is the Province in the possession of which Pharaoh gloried 
over all mankind,! and which in the hands of Joseph maintained 
the inhabitants of the entire World. There will you find vestiges 
of most of the Prophets, the Wilderness, and the Mount of Sinai, 
the monumental works of Joseph and the scenes of the miracles of 
Moses ; and it was thither that Mary fled with Jesus. Also has 
God repeatedly mentioned this country in the Qur'an, and thus 
demonstrated its pre-eminence to all men. It is one of the two 
wings of the World,® and possesses besides countless excellences. 
Its metropolis is the Vault of Islam’; its river is the most 
magnificent of rivers; its bountiful crops help to keep the 
Hijaz populated ; and the pilgrim season is brightened by the 
crowds of its populace. Both Bast and West are, in fact, 
indebted to this land, which God has placed betwixt the two 
seas, and the name of which He has extolled through the 
regions of the sunrise and of the sunset. It is enough to saysthat 
Syria with all its greatness is an outlying district of it, and 
that the Hijaz and its whole population is dependent on it 
for sustenance! It has also been said that it is the “high 
place” of which mention is made in the Qur'an ;* while its 


1 The reference is to Qur'an xliii, 50.—‘ And Pharaoh proclaimed amongst 
his people; said he, “© my people! is not the kingdom of Egypt mine? 
and these rivers that flow beneath me? etc.” 

2 The earth has been répresented in the form of a bird, with Al-Basrah and 
Egypt for its wings. This is intended to convey the idea that were these 
two regions to be destroyed, the whole world would go to ruin, as in a great 
measure it depends on them for its supplies. See Yaqiit, 1V. 546, line 12. 

8 The word 4&9 or “vault” is used among the Arabs for any place 
which serves as a centre to other places, and which exercises a sort of 
supremacy. The term pill {4&3 “-Vanlt of Islim,” was not a surname 
of Al-Basrah alone, but of other great towns. See Dozy’s Supplément aux 
Dictionnaires Arabes. ? 

$ Qur'an, xxiii, 52.—" And we made the son of Mary and his mother 
a sign; and we lodged them both on @ high place, furnished with security, and 
a spring.” According to the commentators, the place here intended is 
Jerusalem, or Damascus, or Ramlah of Palestine, or Egypt, the villages 


of the latter country being mostly on hills. Baidhawe in loco. 
iy ; 
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river flows with honey in Paradise.! 
residence of the Commander of the F 
dad till Judgment-day® ; its me 
sion of the Muslims. 


It has again® become the 
aithful, thus ousting Bagh- 
tropolis is now the proudest posses- 
! However, dearth in this land continues for 
Seven consecutive years, and grapes and figs are dear. Moreover. 
the customs of the Copts prevail here; and the inhabitants a: 
often subject to widespread calamities. The country was colo- 
nized by Migr,* the son of Ham, son of Noah (on whom be peace) 
The annexed figure is the map of the country. 

The Province of Egypt we have divided into seven districts 
six of which are populated. It contains besides wide territories 
with many large villages in them. The reason why there are 
not many towns in Hgypt is that the majority of the country 


people are Copts, and as their boroughs do not possess 
a “pulpit,” they cannot be called “towns,” in the sense we 
have adopted in this book. Beginning from the direction 
of Syria, the districts are: 1. Al-Jifari; 2. Al-Hanf®; 


1 It is said on the anthority of Ka‘bu-l-Ahbar that fonr of the rivers of 
Paradise have been placed on earth by God, who will take them back 
to heaven at the end of the world: the Nile, which is the river of honey 
in Paradise; the Euphrates the river of wine; Snihin, the river cf pure ay, 
water; and Jaihin, or according to another version the Tigris, the river of 
milk, See Suyiti’s Hasnu-l-Mubhidharah, IT. 183. 

2 This is not a historically correct fact, as Egypt had never been a seat of 
the Caliphate before its conquest by the Fitimites. For some time before the 
advent of this dynasty, Egypt had been lost to the Caliphs of Baghdad, and 
was governed by independent rulers; perhaps the reference here is to its 
again coming under the sway of the Caliphate, although under a different 


family. 
8 Ths dynasty of the Fitimite Caliphs in Egypt, barely lasted two hundred 
years. 
ie Misr recalls Mizraim, which in the Bible designates Egypt. According A 
to Yagit (1V. 545), Misr was the son of Mizraim, the son of Ham. 
5 Al-Jifar, otherwise called Rimal Migr the (sands of Egypt), is the eastern — 
boundary of Egypt, a region mostly arid and barren, but neither aninh 
nor unfrequented by travellers. In this region lay the Principal 
wealth of Egypt. It takes its Arabic name from the cisterns 
marks its caravan tracks. For a full description of this dis 
Smith's Dictionary of G. & R. Geog., under Aegyptus, Vol. L. p. 87 cg 
6 Al-Hauf is a name for all the country below Cairo and on | 
the Nile. The country on the opposite side is known 
the Delta. The districts of Al-Hauf and Ar-Rif conti 
villages and towns in Raypt. According to Yaqit 
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3, Av-Rifl; 4. Iskandariyyah (Alexandria); 5. Maqadiiniyah? ; 
6. As. Said’; 7, Al-Wahat (the Oases). 

1. The District of A-Jirir. Its capital is Al-Farama. Its 
chief towns are: Al-Baqqarah, Al-Warradah, Al-‘Arish.* 

2. The District of At-Havur. Its capital is Bilbais, and among 
jts towns are: Mashtal, Jurjir,® Faqis,® Ghaifa? Dabqa,’ Tanah,’ 
Barrim, al-Quizum, 

3. The District of Anr-Rir. Its captial is al-‘Abbasiyyah. 
Among its cities ave: Shubri,!9 Damanhar, Sanhir, Banha-l- 
‘Asal, Shatnif, Malij, Mahallat-Sidr, Mahallat-Karmin, al-Mahal- 
latu-I-Kabirab, Sandafa, Damirah, Biarah, Daqahlah, Mahallat- 


into an Eastern Hauf, conterminous with the desert, and a Western Hauf 
which extends to the limits of Damietta. 

1 Ay-Rif designates now the whole of Lower Egypt. According to the text 
of MS. ©., Ar-Rif is the name of the country stretching along both banks of 
the Nile, the Hauf being further to the east. 

The name Macedonia was applied by Arab geographers to the country 
yound the eapital of Egypt. The Macedonian Era in Egypt extended from 
the foundation of Alexandria, in B.C. 882, to the death of Cleopatra, in 


B.C. 30. 


8 The province of Upper Egypt. 
4 Al-‘Arish is the Rhinocorura of Classical writers. Tt is situated on the 


confines of Egypt and Palestine, and is about half a mile from the sea. Al- 
Baqgarah and al-Warradah are both small villages in the midst of the sands 
on the road from Al-‘Arish to Al-Farama or Pelusium. The distances in miles 
are as follows: from Al-‘Avish to Al-Warradah, on the south-west, 18 miles ; 
ft from Al-Warradah to Al-Baqqarah, 20 wiles ; and from Al-Baqqarah to Al- 


fy Farami on the sea-coast, 24 miles, 

reat 5 Yaqiit writes the word Jarjir. 

youte between Al-Farama and the capi 
‘from the former. See Qudamah (Biblio. Geog. 

6 "The ‘Tell-Fakoos of the maps, also enlled Al- 

Jur ‘the road to the Capital. 

e and a pilgrim station at a day’s march from tho 





Tarjir is a station on the summer caravan 
tal of Egypt, and is 30 miles distant 
Arab, part 6, p. 220). 

Ghadhirah. It is 24 miles 


mown as Dabiq, whence the fine stuff called 
here, derives its name. The place had al- 


of Yaqit. 









‘Bgypt on page 54 of the text 
i ‘the 


pa 


Jt was famous for its manufacture of 
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Zuid, Mahallat-Ziyad, © Sanhirn-s-Sughra, 
Baris.! 
4. The District of Atrxanprea. Its capital is of the same 


Ar-Rashid (Rosetta), Maryat,? 


Mahallat-Hafs, 


name. Among its cities are: 
Dhatu-l-Humim, Barullos. 

5. The District of Maqapvonivan.s Its enpital is Al-Fnstat, | 
which is also the Metropolis. Among its towns are: Al-‘Aziziyyah, | 
al-Jizah, ‘ Ain-Shams. 

6. The District of As-Sa‘Tp. Its capital is Uswan. Among its 
towns are : Hulwan, Qiis, Ikhmim, Balyana, * Allaqi, Ajma‘, Bisir,* 
al-Fayyim, Ushmiinain, Sumusta, Tandah, Taka, Balnasah, 
Qais. 

Over aginst the district of Al-Hauf there are two islands in two 
situated the towns of Tinnis and Dimyat 






























Inkes, on which are 


(Damietta). 
Al-Farama® on the shore of the Grecian Sea [the Mediterranean] 


1 Most of the above places are described by Edrisi as large villages, situated 
in fertile districts. 

% The ancient Mareia or Marea, situated nearly due south of Alexandria 
in the sonth of the lake Muareotis, now Birket-el-Mariout. 
he principal towns in the Delta, and was cele- 
's Dictionary of @. and R. Geogra- 


on a peninsula, 
Mareia was formerly one of t 
brated for the wine it produced. See Smith’ 
phy, Vol. II, 272 b. aa 
$ According to Ibnu-l-Faqih, the name of Egypt in Old Greek is Mace- — 
donia, Al-Muqaddasi, however, restricts this to the district round the , 
tal of Egypt. After citing the opinion of Ibn Khurdadhbah that 2 . 
is one of the dependencies of Constantinople, Yaqit adds he mnie , 
devide which of the two statements is the true one. It may be \ f 
Macedonia was given to this district of Egypt, 
ignorance of the real! situation of Macedonia. It is not improbable the 
district of Egypt was called by this name consequent on the Greek 
of the country, but no classical writer has mentioned this to be so. 
4 The village of Behneseh stands on part of the site of Oxyrynchus, 
Lower Egypt, and was situated bet 


was the chief town of a nome in 
western bank of the Nile and the Joseph-canal. Some remains of 


city are still extant. See Smith’s Dictionary of G. and R. ¢ 


rs 4. 


therefore that the name 
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is the capital of Al-Jifar district, at a distance of one fursakh from 
the sea. It is flourishing and populous; is commanded by a for- 
tress, and has fine markets. The town is situated in a salt marsh, 
which accounts for its water being brackish. The neighbour- 
hood of Al-Farama is the hunting ground for quails, aud the 
home of excellent fish. Diverse things of opposite character and 
many other products of nature are to be found here. Several 
roads converge round this well-known and important town; its 
water, however, is saltish and the flesh of its birds causes sick- 
ness. The whole of this district of Al-Jifar is covered with 
golden sands, and the towns we have mentioned are scattered all 
over it. The district is intersected by roads and abounds in 
palm groves and wells, while at the distance of every six miles there 
isashop. At times, however, the wind plays upon the sands, and 
covers the beaten tracks, rendering travelling through the district 
a matter of difficulty. 

Bilbaithes! is capital of Al-Hauf. It is large and flourishing and 
abounds in villages and cultivated fields. The buildings are of mud. 
Al-Mashtiil? possesses many mills, and supplies the Hijaz with the 
major quantity of its provisions in the way of flour and biscuits. 
I counted, in a single season of the year, the number of loads 
exported, and found that as many as three thousand camels’ loads 
were exported in every week,—being all grains and flour. Al- 
Quizum® is an ancient town at the extremity of the Sea of 


(IIL, 883) mentions a tradition of the Egyptians to the effect that at one 
time Al-Farama was connected by land with the island of Cyprus. He also 
says that the town possessed quarries of black and white marble whieh are 
now submerged by the sea. 

1 More correctly Bilbis, which is more in accord with its Egyptian appella- 
tion Phelbis. Some Arab writers place the land of Goshen in the neighbour- 
hood of Bilbais. (See Reinand’s Abul-Fida’ II. 166, note 4). 

—& Yaqit (IV. 537) says that Mashtil is the name of two villages, both 
situated in the Sharqiyyah, or Wastern, district. The first, which is on the 
right of the road leading from the capital. is called Mashtiln-t-Tawahin or 
Mashtil of the Mills, and is a well-built place yielding « large revenue. The 
other is called Mashtilu-I-Qadhi, Vhe distance from Al Qilirah to Mashtil 
is 18 miles, the road passing throngh ‘Ain Shams and Al-Kimu-l-Abmar, 

_ 8 From the Greek «Atua which means ‘a place washed by the waves, the 
sea-beach.’ Yaqiit derives it from an Arabic root, qalzama, meaning ‘to 
swallow,’ and says that the galf on which it is situated was so called from 
‘¢ ‘its dangerous character to navigation. Here, he says, were Pharaoh and his 


le drowned, 
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China, It is a dry and arid place, waterless and without herb- 
age or cultivation ; nor is there found any milk, or fuel or trees 
hor grapes or any fruit. Water is brought to them in ships, and 
also on the backs of camels from a place at a distance of six 
miles called Suwais [Suez]; drinkable water but of very bad 
quality. A common saying here is the following, ‘The provisions 
of the inhabitants of Qulzam come from Bilbais; their drinking 
water comes from Suwais ; they eat goat’s meat and use the roofs of 
their houses for fuel.’ It is one of the filthiest spots in the world, 
and the waters of the baths are intensely bitter. A dreary and 
depressing place, the route to which is beset with difficulties; still, 
its mosques ave well built, and it contains palatial buildings and 
profitable marts; it is the store-house of Egypt and the port of 
the Hijaz anda basis of supplies for pilgrims. [As an instance 
of the scarcity of fuel there 1 may mention that] I once bought 
a dirham’s worth of gourds, and had to spend another dirham 
on fuel [with which to cook them]. This is not @ pleasant 
district, aud | see no advantage in giving an account of the re- 




























maining towns in it. . 
Al-Abbasiyyah! is the capital of Ar-Rif district. It is an i, 
ancient town, populous and pleasant. It obtains its supply wi 
drinking-water from the Nile, and is a place of great fer 
and abundance. The buildings ave more spacious than th 
Misr.2 Divers articles of opposite kinds are to be found h 
which are however imported from outside. The me has” 
a good mosque built of brick, possesses ample supplies: 
besides an important centre. Al- Mahallatu-1-Kabirah {is di 
by the river into] two sides, the further side being ¢ 
ach of these sides there is a mosque, that 


ee 


Sandafa. On e 
1 From footnote ¢ on page 194 of the text, it is area that Mf. de 
takes this ‘Abbasiyyah to be the same as Qasr ‘Abbisab, or simply 
mentioned in Yaqit (IL. 600) as the first Egyptian town in 
of Syria, at a distance of 15 farsakhs from Al-Qahirah. The 
cannot be the ‘Abbiasiyyah of our text 5 for, whil Yaqitand 
that ‘Abbasah is quite a modern town, it having been a 
the danghter of Ahmad ibn Taliin at ahout 893 of our er 
to ‘Abbasiyyah a great antiquity. Besides, as the 
trict, its position must be within the Delta; 
have stood much farther to the east. 
2 The capital of Egypt. 
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: Maballal being placed im its ¢ tre and that of Sandafé plea. 
; santly situated on the bank of the river. oe 
The Mahallah quarter is more populous and 


| People go backwards and forwards in , 
| I likened it to Wasit, Damirah also 
! both extensive and populous. Its melons are of rare excellence. 
Al-Iskandariyyah [Alexandrin]! is a handsome town on the 
197 shore of the Grecian sea, possessing an impregnable fortress. It 
is a noble city, abounding in pious and devout men. The in- 
habitants obtain theirsupply of drinking-water from the Nile, which 
reaches them in the season of its flood through an aqueduct 
filling their cisterns. The town resembles Syria in its climate and 
customs; it receives a copious supply of rain; and collects to- 
gether the products of diverse climes. The surrounding district 
is very fertile, and produces excellent fruits and fine grapes. The 
town itself is agreeable and clean; and the buildings are of 
marine stone. ‘lhere are marble quarries also. It possesses 
two mosques. The cisterns have doors which are closed at 
night lest thieves should make their way up through them. 
All the towns in this district are populous and pleasant, and 
round about them grow the carob and olives and almonds; and 
their fields are dependent only on rain. Near Alexandria the 
Nile discharges itself into the Sea of Rim. The city was 
| founded by Zt’] Qarnain,*? and a strange story is told in con- 
4 nection with its foundation.® 
_ Al-Fustat4 is a metropolis in every sense of the word; for in 





















1 Alexandria was founded by Alexander the Great in B.C, 332. It passed 
into the hands of the Arabs in A.D. 640. 

2 FH) 9 Z@l Qurnatn, Alexander the Great. 

_ Reading Sums Kai ly instend of dume dad Ky, the reading of the 
text, Of. Yaqit I. 256 ot so. 
4 Pustat or Old Cairo was built in the neighbourhood of Memphis; but 
“unlike the old capital of Egypt, it was built on the eastern bank of the river. 
‘Ag we gather from Yaqit (ITI. 896), it was the policy of ‘Umar to have the 
_ capital of the newly-conquered countries so situated as to be freely accessible 

yo rom the centre of Government, no lurge river being allowed to inter- 
veen the Caliph and his lientenants. As for the name Fusfdf, which 
ion,” a pretty story is told of how when ‘Amr ibnu-l-‘ Ag had 
naster of the fortress which had stood on the site of the new 
joint of igeNB- on Alexandria, when he ordered his 
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addition to having within it all the departments of the State, it is 
the seat of residence of the Commander of the Faithful himself, It 
is situated midway between the Occident and the main country of 
the Arabs, is of wide extent and is very populous. The district 
around it is beautifully verdant. Its fame has spread and its 
glory has increased, for verily it is the capital of Egypt, it has 
effaced Baghdad and is the glory of Islam and the centre of the 
world’s commerce. The City of Peace ' cannot compare with it in 
greatness, Itis the treasure-house of the West and the emporium 
of the Hast, and its seasons are frnitful. Among the capitals none 































is more populous than this city, which teems with great and 
learned men. Its commercial products and specialities are wonder- 
ful, and its markets, and means of livelihood, excellent. Its baths 
ave the acme of perfection, and its market-places are goodly and 
pleasing. In no city of Islam is the mosque so thronged with 
large congregations, nor are the people so richly adorned ; 
nor can any river bank boast of more boats than this. The 


city is more populous than Naisabar, finer than Al-Bagrah 
and larger than Damascus. Its viands are delicate and 
savoury meats delicious; sweetmeats are cheap, and bananas 
fresh dates plentiful, vegetables and firewood are abundant. 
water is wholesome and the air health giving. Ibis ay 

mine of learned men, The winter here is very pleasant. 
inhabitants are peaceable and prosperous, and \ 
charitable. They read the Qur'an witha pleasant int 
they are well known for their devotion to good deeds ; 
sincerity of their worship is known throughout the world. ' 
enjoy freedom from injurious rains, and are secure aga 
pulent evildoers. They exercise great judgment im uns 

of their preachers and their leaders in prayer, nor do 
at their head any but the good and virtuous, at however 

cost to themselves. Their judge is always aman of 


tent to be struck, and it was discovered that «daveb 
head of the pole. “She has taken sanctuary with w 
tent stand where it is till the eg! 
wing.” bis was done, and when : ey 
it was named “ the Pavilion” in 

L ‘The Fatimids removed the sen of 
Cairo in A.H. 362 (A.D. 972). ' 
(A.D. 1171). Se 
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their muhtasib has the anthority of a prince. They are never 
exempt from the supervision of the Sultan and his minister. 

Had it not also many defects this city would be without equal 

in the whole world. The town stretches for about two-thirds 

of a farsakh, in tiers one above the other. Ib was formerly 
composed of two quarters fone on either side of the river}, 
namely, Fustat and Al-Jizah, but later on one of the Caliphs of 

~ 6 the House of ‘Abbas opened a canal from the river encircling 

one portion of the town, and this portion henceforth became 
known as Al-Jazirah [the Island] because it lay between 

the main river and the canal. The canal itself was called 

“the Canal of the Prince of the Faithful’! ; it supplies the 

town with drinking-water. The houses in Misr are each of 

four stories, or five, like watchtowers. Light is admitted from 
openings in the centre. I have heard it stated that as many 

as two hundred persons live in a single house; and they say 

that when Al-Hasan ibn Ahmad Al-Qarmati entered Misr,? the 
people went out to meet him; and he, seeing them like a 

cloud of locusts, was alarmed and asked what this meant. The 

reply was, ‘ ‘These are only the sight-seers of Misr,’ and those 

who do not come out ave still more numerous.’ I was one 

day walking along the bank of the river, and wondering at the 

5 great number of ships at anchor or under way when a man 
ae accosted me, saying, ‘Of what country art thou?’ I replied, ‘ I 
m the Holy City.’ He then said, “It is a large city, but I 
my friend (may God preserve thy honour), that of ves- 









1 The canal here referred to is the canal of Trajan, which was completed 
in A.D, 106. At the period of the Muhammadan conquest, this canal had 
into decay + ‘was repnired and reopened by ‘Amr ibnu-1-‘Ag, at the 

‘mar ibnu-l-Khattab. Hence, the canal came to be 
‘minin, or “Canal of the Commander of the Faithful. 
: rei : sir, the second Caliph of the House of ‘Abbas, the 
nal was ordered to be filled up in order to prevent supplies being carried to 
ebel of Medina, the ‘Alawid Mahammad ibn ‘Abdi-llah ibni-l-Hasan. How 
Muqaddasi’s knowledge of history was, will appear from his ascribing 
ning of this canal to the very dynasty who were responsible for its ruin. 
A.B. 363 (A.D. 973). The Ikhshidids had to pay * yearly 
Qaramitah 5 ne came under the sway of the Fati- 
stopped. e. Al-Qarmati marched on Cairo to reduce 
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~—e along this shore aud of vessels that have left it for different 
owns and villages, so many are there that were they to go to 
your native town they would be able to carry away its inhabi 
























tants, and all that appertains to it, with the stones thereof and 
the wood thereof, so that one should say, ‘ There was once a 
city here. I once heard it said that nearly ten thousand wor- 


shippers stand in frontof the Imam during the Friday prayers.! 
This statement I could not believe until [ went one Friday 
among the early attendants to the Siqu-t-Pair,2 when 1 found 


the case nearly as was stated. And once, on arriving somewhat 
late to the Friday prayers I found the lines of worshippers ex- 
tending to more than a thousand yards from the mosque, and I 


saw the market-places, and the places of worship, and the shops 

that surround the mosque filled on every side with worshippers. 199 
This mosque is known as As-Suflani.8 Tt was founded by ‘Amr 
ibnu-l-‘As,* whose pulpit® is still preserved. The mosque is well 
built with mosaic patterns here and there on its walls. Ib is 
supported on pillars of mavble and is larger than the mosque 
of Damascus. The crowding in this is greater than in any of — 
the other six mosques °in the town. It is surrounded by markets on 
every side, except that, on the side facing the Qiblah, there stands” 
between the markets and the mosque the Daru-sh-Shatt, as we 
as the store-rooms and the place of ablation attached | 
mosque. This quarter is the most flourishing in Migr, 


1 This is in accordance with the rite of Malik. ¥ 
% ‘The Bird-fanciers’ market, one of several approaches to the 10! 
8 ‘The Lower. geet 
+ Fora history of the mosque of ‘Amr, the oldest mosque in 
Lane’s Modern Byyptians, pp- 579, 591. wie 
6 From As-Suyati’s Husnu-l-Muhadharah, we learn that ‘A 
up a pulpit in his mosque, but that on ‘Umar remonstrating with 
prokeitdown, ‘‘Isit not enough for thee,” ‘Umar wrote, ‘ that: 
be standing, while the body of the Muslims are sitting at thy 
anthority states that a new pulpit was placed in the n 
Shuraik, Governor of Egypt, in A.H. 98. This does’ 
during all this time the mosque remained without a 
another place in the same work, that when Qarral ] 
by order of Al-Walid in order to enlarge it, ” 


Quisdriyyatu-l-‘Asal, where the Friday prayers: 













































the left stands the Zuqaqu-1-Qanadil | [the Street of the Lamps], 
a street of which you can form no conception. The “ Fauqani*” 
mosque, on the other hand, was founded by the House of 
Tailin®; it is larger and of greater splendour than the 
“ Suflani” mosque, built on massive pillars of stuccoed brick, 
and has lofty roofs. In the centre there is a vaulted 
chamber on the model of that of Zamzam, and a supply of 
water for visitors“ This mosque overlooks not only the 
mouth of the canal, but also a part of it; it has several 
added portions, while at the back of it there are handsome 
residential quarters. The minaret is of stone; it is small, 
and the steps leading to the top are on the outside, On 
the direct line between the Lower and Upper mosques stands 
the Mosque of ‘Abdu-llah, built in conformity with the dimen- 
sions of the Ka'bah. A full description of the markets and 
public buildings of thisgreat city would extend to agreat length ; 
put we may say that it is the largest of the capital cities of the 
Muslims, and their greatest pride and the most populated of their 
towns. Notwithstanding its great population I have bought in 
it the very best and whitest bread (in fact they do not bake any 
other) at the rate of thirty pounds a dirham, eggs at eight for 
RAE ver Se 

i e called Al-Qarafab, by the mother of one of the Fatimid 
Gantt Ee apire? 5 ites at the place called Al-Makhtérah ; and 
lastly « mosque in Al-Qahirah, evidently Al-Jami‘u-l-Azhar. ; 

1 Zugaqu-l-Qanadil was the name of a famous street in old Cairo, alongside 
of which the Arab nobility had their residences; hence it was also called 
bs ‘Gagaqu-l-Ashrat.” The name “ Street of the Lamps” had its origin in the 

the residents in this noble street had lamps hung over the entrance 
The street was lined by rows of 
books, stationery, ebony and glass-ware, and other 
2 were exposed for sale. See Yaqit, II. 987. 















., valgarly called Jami‘ Tailin, “the Mosque of 
A.D, 876). For a description of this mosque, 
pbuilding in Egypt,” see Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 


“The dynasty of the Talanids lasted 87 years only, and nam- 







tA the founder of the mosque, was the first of the line. 
ron H 970 (A.D, 868—883), or nearly sixteen years. 





-Muhadharah, It. 189), says that 
kinds, and that servants 
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a danaq, and quinces seventy for a dirham; plantains and dates 
are also cheap. The fruits of Syria and Al-Maghrib reach it 
at all seasons, and travellers ave ever coming to it from Al-‘Tra ro 
the astern countries, and the ships of the Peninsula ! and of the 
countries of Rim are ever ploughing their way to it. 


Its commerce 
is marvellous, and its trac 


: \ les are profitable and its wealth abundant, 
Nowhere will you find sweeter water, nor more amiable inka 

tants, nor finer linen, nor a more beneficent river. Its houses, 200 
however, are cramped and full of fleas; the rooms are fcatid 

and. gloomy. Fruits are scarce; the water is muddy, the 
wells are foul, and the houses filthy and swarming with bagi 5 
Chronic skin disease is rampant; meat is very dear, while dogs 
are a perfect pest. The people use horrible oaths and practise  _ 
abominable customs; they are always in dread of famine and ; 
the failure of the Nile, and on the verge of compulsory exile. : 
They are at all times expecting some calamity. Their old 
men do not abstain from the drinking of wine, nor do their Re ~< 
women refrain from adultery. Thus, eyery woman has to, ae 
husbands, and old men are often found drunk. ae" 
their religion, they are divided into two factions 
nothing of swarthy complexion and their debased 1 
Al-Jazirah [the Island®] is scanty of population. The 
and the Nilometer* are at one end of it, near the bri 
the side nearest the metropolis. Here ave many gar 
groves of palm trees, while the pleasure-garden of 
of the Faithful lies in close proximity to the canal, at a 
Al-Mukhtarah.* ; iis 




































1 Jaziratu-l-‘Arab: Arabia, : 

3 Known ata later period, and up to the present day, 
Ar-Randhah, from the name of a pleasure-garden, which was lai 
north side of the island by Al-Afdhal Shahanshah, son of A 
Badr al-Jamali. Al-Afdhal, the powerful minister of the F 
Musta'li and Al-Amir, was assassinated in A.H. 515 
see Ibn Khallikdn, life No, 285. 

5 This, for measuring tl 
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Al-Jizah is a town on the far side of the main stream. \ 

bridge connected it formerly with Al-Jazirah, until this was 

removed by order of the Fatimide ruler of Egypt. The town 

possesses. & mosque, and is, in fact, more flourishing and 
1 


3 888 ti 
| j 


larger than Al-Jazirah. It is the starting point of the high 
road to Al-Maghrib. The canal meets the main river below 
Al-Jazirah, at Al-Mukhtarah. Al-Qahirah! is a town built 
by Jauhar, the Fatimide general,*? after his conquest of Egypt 
and his subjection of its people. It is large and well-built, 
and has a handsome mosque, The royal palace stands in its 


centre. The town is fortified and has iron plated gates. It is on i 5 
the highway to Syria, and no one can enter Al-Fustat without ~ 
passing through it, as both the one and the other are hedged t 


| 

| 

in between the mountain ® and the river. The Musalla@, or place 

| where the public prayers of the two festivals are held, is 
situated to the rear of Al-Qahirah; while the graveyards 
lie between the city and the mountain. Al-‘Aziziyyah* is 
dilapidated and in ruins. It was the capital of the country 
in olden days, and the residence of the Pharaoh, and there his 
palace is still to be seen, as well as the mosque of Jacob and 





there since the year 54 of the Hijrah, but which he removed to Old Cairo, 
inthe mainland. These gardens continued to be the recreation grounds of the 
rulers of Egypt throughout the reign of the Ikhshidids, and up to the time of 
our anthor, when the quarter in which they were situated had grown into quite 
a small town with its own particular mosque, its governor and its magistrate, 
1 The name Al-Qihirah (anglicé Cairo) is derived from the Arabic qahara 
“to conquer.’ This name, which may be rendered “ the Victorious,” - was 
given to the new capital as a presage of victory against the attacks of enemies 
and not as our anthor apparently inclines to think, in honour of the conquest 
the country by Jauhar, See Géog. d’Aboulf., If. 148. 
2 For the of this famous general, whose death ocenrred in A.H. 38 
(A.D. 992), see Ibn Khall., de Slane, I. 349. 
3 Al-Mngattam, 
4 Yaqut (LIE 670) mentions as many as five villages :in Egypt named 
_Al-‘Aziziyyah, all of which he says were called after Al‘Aziz ibnu-l-Mu‘izze 
i nit Bgypt (A.H. 365—886, A.D. 975-996). One of these 
places in the district of Al-Jizah, and this is doubtless the 
pei Al-Mngadd 
t tha 
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Joseph. ‘Ain-Shams! is a town on the highroad of Syria with 
widely cultivated fields, and. here is constructed one of the 
dams which confine the waters of the Nile during its flood. 


1 ; 
The mosque stands in the market-place of the town.  Al- 
Mahallah® is a town on the Alexandria arm of the river. Ib 
possesses an clegant mosque, but has not many markets. In 






























other respects, it is a flourishing place, has a delightful strand 
and a beautiful river view. Facing it is Sandafa, which is a 
flourishing place possessing a mosque. Al-Mahallah and Sandafa 

1 have compared to Wasit, save that there is no bridge between 
them, but people cross in boats. Hulwan is a town in the 
direction of Upper Egypt (Ag-Sa‘id), full of caves and quarries 
and wonderful things. It possesses two public baths, built one 201 
above the other. The remaining towns in this district are all 
situated on either the main stream of the river or one of the 
other of its two arms. 

Uswan is the capital of Upper Egypt (As-Sa‘id), on the 
Nile. It is a large and flourishing town, and has a lofty minaret 
It abounds in palm trees and vines and other gifts of Nature, and 
produces many articles of commerce, It is one of the most im- — 
portant cities in Egypt. Ikhmim, a town abounding in palms, ite a 
situated on one of the branches of the Nile. It has many vimes 
and cultivated fields. It is the native town of Dha-n-Nim, the = 
Ascetic. This district occupies the most elevated part in E 
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1 The Greek Heliopolis, or the City of the Sun; the On or Bi 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Tt was, as the name implies, the seat of | 
ship of the Sun, and stood on the eastern side of the Pelusiae, 
of the Nile, a little below the apex of the Delta, abont twenty miles 
Memphis. ‘The village of Matariyyah, about 6 miles N.E. of Ci 
a portion of the ancient site of Heliopolis. * Abdul-l-Latif, an Ar 
sician of Baghdad, visited the ruins of this city about the close of 
century A.D., and he describes among other remarkable rem 
famous obelisks called Pharoah’s needles. See Smith's Dici 
Geog. for a full description of Heliopolis. 

2 A town called Al-Maballah, with a village of the 1 
to it, has already been described on y g the 

rm ‘his second la 
drian arm 0} N 





















































= a 
orn bere —— a Fayyim situated on the lake. It is inhabitea 
oe of Giteniok quate te here rat mei, ville Ree stuff called Shatawi derives its name; wh. 
AlTauheriyyait,.Al- ni pi oe the en cE the Upper Egypt (As-Sa‘id), where woollen cloths 
distztat,on Fe oe ene ASE the Wabat iitea), the _ s are manufactured. From the latter village wa 
enaac t ti ilediemiot, Witt : y : Imam Abi Ja‘far Al-Azdi. At Bahnasah also they 
2 in ancient times a ric ct, with many trees and fields. } curtains and coverlets; while the best quality of flax 
ven in the present day, there are found in them all kinds of fruits \ Pp pte: 
and sheep and cattle which have become wild. The oases are con- 4 
tiguous to the country of As-Sidan, and touch also the boundary 
eit of the Province of Al-Maghrib, in which some haye included them. a“ ‘ 
ft -Tinnis, situated between the Sea of Ar-Rim and the Nile, is a - 
- small island in a lake, the whole of which has been built as one x 
city. And what acity! It is Baghdad ona smaller scale, and a x 


mountain of gold, and the emporium of east and west; with pretty 
markets and cheap fish. Frequented by people from all quarters, 
it possesses all sorts of good things, with a delightful sea-shore, 
an exquisite mosque and lofty palaces, It is a town of many 
advantages and ample resources, but is situated on a narrow 
island encircled by the sea. It is, besides, a depressing and 
filthy place, where water is locked up in cisterns. Most of its 
inhabitants are Copts. Filth is thrown into the public streets. 
The town manufactures coloured stuffs and garments. In the 
neighbourhood there is « place where the dead of the infidels are 
laid up one on another; but the graveyards of the Muslims are in 
the centre of the town. Dimyat (Damietta) : one sails in this 
same lake for a day and night, sometimes meeting with fresh 
water and narrow channels till one reaches another town, which 
202 is more pleasant and spacious, of wider area and more open and 
ene el ag han Tinnis]. It has also more fruits [than the 
a is better built and has has a more ample supply 
ave more skilled, its stuffs finer, and 
ais are Seabee its eo are 


